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* , ; ile tC ee a Sr 
CONDUCTOR AND SOME OF THE SOLOISTS 
TWENTY-FIFTH SEASON (SILVER JUBILEE), HELD IN BANGOR, OCTOBER 6, 7 AND 8, AND IN PORTLAND, OCTOBER 10, 11 AND 12, 1921 


2. Fernando Guarneri, baritone (De Thelle photo); 3. Francesco Bocca-Fusco, tenor; 4. Phoebe Crosby, soprano, (Nasib photo); 
Raymond Otis Hunter, baritone; 6. Mildred Bryars, contralto (Nasib photo); 7. Helen Yorke, soprano (Nathan photo). 


1. Willlam Rogers Chapman, Bay meee! (Foley photo); 
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MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY, 
ol Positions 


BABCOCK 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
Church, Sch Secured 


Concert and 


MRS 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie 


Hall, New York 





J. H. DUVAL, 


; TEACHER OF SINGING 


Italian and French Opera 
Studi $2 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
603-4 Carnegie Hall, New York 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

Musical Stenogra 
and Private School 
church trials 


Sight Singing, Ear-Training, 
phy. Normal course in Public 
Mu Special coaching for 
Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


Address 





ROSS DAVID, 





VOCAL STUDIOS 
403 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Residence: Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th St 
CARL M. ROEDER, 
rEACHER OF PIANO 
lechnic —Interpretation—Theory, 


Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
t4 Main St., Orange, N. J. ¢ 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


680 


Residence 





MME, ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 
Phone: 392 Murray Hill New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

Management: 
1425 Broadway, 
ocal Studio: 
: Tel. 


Friedberg, New York 
\ 


N. ¥ 


Annie 


1405 Columbus 


50 W. 67th St., 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA. 


Teacher of voice in all its branches Defects 
of tone production eradicated 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 
West 86th Street New York 


Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 





MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 





MRS. JOHN 1 


Voice Expert 





JENNIS MEHAN 


Coach — Repertoire 





Artists who have worked this season-—-Mary 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Barnes Wells. 

Studios reopen September 19, 1921, 

70 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel, Cirele 1472, 
Tue BOICE STUDIO or VOCAL ART 
Susan S, Boice 

Mes. Henry Smock Boice, Consulting Teacher. 
65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 
1425 Broadway, Room 43 Tel. Bryant 1274 





WALTER 
ART 
Ave., N. 


25 Claremont 


OF 


L. BOGERT, 
SINGING 
\ 


Tel, 4834 Morningside 








VIOLA 
WATERHOUS 
Sc 
VOCAL 
West 84th Street, 


Telephone 


$24 





E-BATES, 


yprano 


INSTRUCTION 


Ne Ww 
Schuyler 


York City 


5420 





\ 
78th Street 
Tele phone 


136 East 


MRS. ROBINSON 


Rhinelander 


DUFF 
OICE 

New 
4468 


York 





FRANCIS R¢ 
Peacher of diaphragr 
the peaking voice, cu 
of French Pantomime 

arte 
136 East 78th 


lelephone R 


IBINSON DUFF 

natic breathing, placing of 

ring stuttering, also chart 
and original chart of Del 
York. 

4468 


New 


hinelander 


Street, 





MME. EDYTH 
of 
Expert 
and C 
West 
Tel, Riv 


Formerly 


Opera 


9 


Studic 3 


MABEL PHII 


PIANIST 


Tuesdays and Frid 
Mus 
120 Carnegie Hall, Ne 


Bruxelles, 


Voice 


89th 


BERMUTH 


Belgium 


Placement 
oncert Repertoire 
Street, New 


2630, 


York 


erside 
»PS BERGOLIO 
INSTRUCTION 


ays at the Institute of 
ical Art 
w York Tel, Cirele 1350 





WILLIAM TH(¢ 


IRNER, 








FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
New York 


62nd Street, 4 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


144 East 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall, Tel, 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
z TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method, 
137 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducting 
Gottlieb Institute of Music 
Conscientious instructors in all departments. 


Courses for the professional and the amateur 
symphony orchestra chorus. 
136 East 76th Street - New York City 
rel, Rhinelander 4345 
Brooklyn, N, Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL 
SINGING 
1425 Broadway, New York 
(Metronolitan Opera House) 
Tel. 1274 Bryant 


Anna E, Zincrier, Director. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 


SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING 


PIANIST AND COACH 
536 West 112th Street . New York VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Telephone 3891 Cathedral Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
HAZEL MOORE, MILLIE RYAN 
SOPRANO ART OF SINGING 
For teaching periods address, Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Care of Musical Courier, — Vork Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
437 Fifth Avenue New Yor Telephone Circle 8675 





EDMUND J, 


VOCAL 
Teacher 
828-829 Carnegie Hall. 


HELEN ETHEL 


MYER 
INSTRUCT 
of 


ION AND COACHING 
Theo Karle, 
Tel. Circle 1350 





ELIZABETH 
SCHOOL 
Studio: 


K, 


257 West 
Phone, 2859 Academy 


PATTERSON, 
OF SINGING 
104th Street, 





MR. FRANCIS 
TEACHER 
Pupil of Lan 


“Being in full 
singing, he has the abil 
Francesco Lamperti, 


Carnegie Hall Studic 


possession 


STUART, 
OF SINGING 
iperti the Elder. 


of my method of 
ity to form great artists,” 


1103-4, New York City 


8, 


172 West 79th Street, 
Telephone, 7993 Sch 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
New York 








iuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRI 


ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 


GUE, 


York 





American Voice Specialist, Te 
Garden Artists, Highest Ame 
pean Diplomas, Lost voices px 
200 West 107th Street, 
Phone, 3213 Acade 


MME. MORROW, F. 


N. C. M, 


sacher of Covent 
rican and Euro- 


sitively restored, 
New York 
my, 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New York 


Phone, Audubon 1600, 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 
1425 Lroadway (Metropolitan Op ra House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 

New York, Phone Bryant 1274. 


way, 











HERBERT WILBUR 


BARITONE 
Metropolitan 
will accept pupil 
668 West End Avenue, 

Telephone Riverside 


Late of 





SCHOOL OF SIN(¢ 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
701 Carnegie Hall, New 


GIUSEPPE CAMI 
Opera Ce 


New 


GREENE, 


WING 


York City 


-ANARI 
mpan y 

Yr 
3469 


rk City 





ACCOMPANIST AND 
Teacher of Piano 
Studio 


and 


1425 Broadway, 68, 


Telephon 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 


New 


1274 Bryant 


COACH 
Theory 


York City 





ISABEL LEON 
VOICE TEACHER ANI 


Specialist in 
Phonetics and Bre 


502 Carnegie : 
Telephone Circle 1 


ARD, 
» COACH 
ath 


New York 
350 





PROFESSOR 


VIOLIN 
Preparatory teacher 

824 Carnegie Hall 
Application by mz 


to Pro 


LEOPOLD 
indorses and praises very 
ALBERT GOLDENBURG’S 
INSTRUCTION 


AUER 
highly 


Auer 
Circle 


fessor 
Tel, 


ail 


3467 





Signor A. BUZZI-PE( 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Soph 
Cecil Arden, 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., 


CIA, 


COMPOSER 
rie Braslau and 
New York, 





CLARA NOVELLO D 
“All Can Sing if They Know 
15 West 67th Street, New 
Phone 2951 Colum 


How to Breathe.” 


AVIES, 


York City, 
bus, 





Dean of Music-——University 
Alternate Saturda 
56 West 681TH 


Concert Artist. Teacher 


Proressor ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


Srreer : :;: N 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


of Virginia, 


ew York City 


of Voice. 





43 West 46th Street, New 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


York City. 





PIANOFORTE 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent, 


New York City 





Specialist in 
(Formerly teacher 
“A Maker of Reader 
Both class and it 
Class courses begin Oc 


Carnegie Hall, Res. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Sight Singing, 
for Met. Opera Co.) 
s"-No instrument used, 
idividual instruction. 
t. Ist, Private any time, 


Phone, 6515W Flatbush, 





Miss EMMA TE 


{URSBY, 


SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 





JOHN W. NICI 
TENOR, VOCAI 


Vocal Instructor at 
Phursdays), ‘oeal 


and 
of Vermont Summer S 
Studios: 819 Carnegie 








1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N, Y, 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., N. Y. 
3967 Fordham 


Phone, 





Hom 


ate 
lelephone 


LOLS, 

. INSTRUCTION 
Vassar College (Mondays 
Instructor at University 


ession 
Hall 


1003 


New York City 
Kingsbridge 


Mrs, Exizasern Scuavup, 
851-52 Carnegie Hall. 
Joseph Pizzarello, Paris 


care of American Express 


PIZZARELLO VOC 


AL ART 
Instructor 

New York 
address, 
Company 





Fk. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—-PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel, 4292 
Murray Hill, Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St, N. ¥. C. Tel, 1530 Audubon, 





CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


Dramatic Sopran 





128 De Kalb Avenue, B 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


o 






DUDLEY BUCK, 








TEACHER OF SINGING 
50 West 67th Street ; New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 
VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Strect New York 
Phone 8955 Columbus 
MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist-—Instruction, 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St, New York 


Telephone 8812 Rhinelander, 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 Thirty-Eighth Street, New York 


East City 





MME, MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
5th, 


Teacher 


Address: J. 


Studios reopen September 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 





Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 
ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Method 


Place 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky 

Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Studio Hall 


Downtown Steinway 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 
230 E, 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


(In Summit, 





BRUNO HUHN, 


for beginners and advanced 


pupils, 


Singing lessons 


Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West York 


eo New 
Telephone 4474 Academy 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 
West New York 


370 CEenrRaL Park 





rooklyn 





Telephone Riverside 136 




















October 27, 1921 
VLADIMIR 
DUBINSKY 
CELLIST 


Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 


Mgt. Harry H. Hall—G. Elliot, Asst. 
101 Park Avenue New York 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital ents 
Studio: Ursuline Academ a McMillen St. 
we Address: The emont, fet. 22, 
McMillen St, Cincinnati, 8) 
CONCERT 


GEORGE HAMLIN ‘?iKNor 


Instruction in Singing and English Diction 

November ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 

York; June ist to November Ist: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality."—N. Y. Herald 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesant 


GUSTAVE L. 


BECKER 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 
Hotel Hardin 203 West 64th St. 
New York Say Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of saele, 
ee ore 9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Piano Studio 


GARZIA 851-2 Caregie Hall 


Tel. aa Circle 

















Lectures on Bach, and on 
Art Principles in Music. 
Director of American 
Progressive Piano School 


110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 














Z>=r At 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.’ 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL VocciMuste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composzr, Votcz Instavcron snp 
ssistant Teacher yr plepater ef 
aap West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1574 


carom WILLARD "us 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


MISERENDINO 


pana and TEACHER 
2128 Broadw: New 
Taiehene 5981 Columbus 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 














York City 








BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 


Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF PIANO 





RALPH Cox 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan a House Studios 
1426 Broadway, Suite 


CHAMBERS 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Com poser—Conductor 


651 West a= er mney New York 
Telephone Audubon 4440 





me Lk 
Mlaelowaki, tho teacher 
as Wail anne dee N.Y.C, 

8200 Morningside 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 
of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


cunx HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SENSEN + : 


Musical em 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, a Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554: West 113th Street . 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 





Philadelphia 

















New York 














Mme, £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme, Charlotte 

Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 

430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


COURIER 
GRACE G, GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Ss ye oe “Internationa 
sue at as ‘ Vole Bull olce Repairer and Cou.” sued 
Special Course in a — Pupil ared f 

and" Sonar Reser ot Lael wrod 


a 
other successful eneers Studios: } House 


Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, CELLO and PIANO 
FRED V. SITTIG 167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
wor FOR ROR CONCERT F.NGAGEMENTS' 
Cambri 
will pA. 


ridge, Mass. 

EBRASSE Pupils, 161 
WARFORD 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
Phone Bryant 1274 


meen = 


VALERI 


MARGUERITE 


POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Residence Phone: Fordham 6380 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


3 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 














one a and 


= ced 
ast 176th St, 
Tel. 2052 Tremont 





TEA | OF 


sian = 
House Studios 
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SEE AD 
WEXT 
ISSUE 


Bonei x 














624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 

LYNNWOOD roaniet a 

FARNAM ~<a 
new York BBtp cs 





FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH- ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121st St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


NCERT PIANIST 
Management: Hil May Smith. 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 








LAZAR S._SAMOILOFF 


NE 
Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Loe 
Chaliapin, Sammarco, Sembach 
Zerola, etc. 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
—_—_—_ 


Address 
care Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadeiphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 





Dramatic Mezzo 


R 

E Soprano 

? c 

I oncert and Opera 
N 47 Pda 8th Street, 
A New York City 





katarhe HOFFMANN 20 


Home Address: St. Paul. 


VIOLINIST 

gaa from Petro- 

rad Conservatory, 
Brot. Auer. 


Instruction: 24 £, 99th St. Tel. 1730 Lenes 


LJUNGKVIST 


SWEDISH TENOR 
297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Tel. Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. nuaTen 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 





f 





racz>e 





Chicago 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 





FRANCES DE VILLA 


ALL 








131 E. 69th St. New York City 
ROSSI-DIEHL 
SOPRANO 


sper B op moet and Restate, Gentine 
roadway : arsi t 
New York Studios Newark, N. J. 


LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


Acoompanist—Cesoh 
Limited number of pupils: accepted. 
$18 West 1lith Street New York 
Telephone 5860— Ex, 2 Cathedral 


Cc 
Oo 
U 
R 
7. 
Y 








E; MADAME BS] 
Founder and Pres Southland Singers Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall Voeal Instruction, Residence 
+ reg a West 03d St., Tel, 1436 River, between 9 and 
10 


EDITH SILANCE-SMITH 


VOICE CULTURE 


Studio: New Monroe Bidg., Norfolk, Va. 
Director and Founder of The Melody Club of Norfolk 








TILLA 
GEMUNDER 














J 
> BAYERLEE 
A Associate Professor Soprano 
f 
N JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN Concert and Recitals 
A. TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N. Y. Messgeneat: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
WORLD FAMOUS Teleph 7960 Cathedral 1425 Broadway New York 
ARTISTS Auditions by Ap t Only 
NEVADA 
HARRISON oncert | VAN der VEER MILLER 
M. ganist MEZZO CONTRALTO 
Studio: 1263 Kimball Building Chicago ORATORIO, CONCERT, wasdepais 
INSTRUCTION 514 West 114th Street 
PIANO, ORGAN HAENSEL & JONES, Acclian Hall, - |New York 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


Personal Representative: 
Claude Wartord 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
New York 














Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio oint Recitals with 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 


mee TIL 


Soloist with New hay epieomeate 
Boston 


and 
STUDIO: ~ 0M 2 "a 








Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

RECTION: Hanajison Matuer 

Metr litan Opera House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘x: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Suite 40, 





| CLEERTE 


Li recitals of his ow own work: 





| pony son, ir a. Devil's 
Loveson, Song,” 
T Dusky Lallaby, 
T Com ome | our "a the Sweet 8p: 
“a » 


Hotel Flanders, 135 West 47th Street, New York 
Phone, 8570 Bryant 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
New York City, S829°Circle 





Studio: 212 w. 59th St. 





0 FINN EGAN 


Soloist st. aaaes Cathedral, N. Y. 
- Personal address 


9 South 20th St. El lehuret, LiL, NY 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc, 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1921-1922 


Operatic Chorus—Directors: ROMUALDO SAPIO and CARL FIQUE 
Apply to President, 1730 Broadway (Corner S&th Street) for all information 





MUSICAL COURIER 





October 27, 1921 





The World’s Best Music 


interpreted by scores of the greatest pianists, is at your 
command in your home through the medium of the 


ARTRIO-ANGELUS 
REPRODUCING PIANO 


Send for details of this art instrument and copy of latest 
bulletin. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today — is still — built by its nee 
maker 
q@ Its continued. use in euch lestitntlons as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its es. tone 
qualities and durability $3 Eg 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: = MAKERS 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 

















A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teacher 
Studio : 314 West 72nd St., New York City His Music 
M ieces 


Phone 6941 River 
and 2, others 


MINA DOLORES all 15¢ each 


SOPRANO-TEACHER 'U know Paderewski’s “Mene 
+ Philadelphia, Pa. uet’’— his masterful composi- 
|Philadelphia, Pa, tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct ag 
the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from re Bae 
like * hnneg ~ wil 
"emeces- 





Studio: 20 South 18th Street 
3030 Diamond Street 


RABBITS 


Musie by Ch. Lagourgue for Voice and Piano 


New York Paris Lendon 
G. Schirmer,Inc. H.Herelle Cie J &W Chester, Ltd, 


at all music stores 








: "REUTER 


PIANIST 


se Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall 





“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
omen Marche de Con- 
“It Puritani,”’ “The 

Brook,” “La Scintilla,”’ 
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LUELLA MELUIS, BACK FROM TRIUMPHS ABROAD, 
STARTLES CHICAGO WITH HER BEAUTIFUL SINGING 





Formerly Known and Educated Here as Luella Chilson Ohrman, the American Coloratura Soprano, Almost Unheralded, 
Creates Enthusiastic Demonstration—Harold Bauer, Sophie Braslau, Mishel Piastro, Cadman and 
Princess Tsianina, All Give Programs—Notes 


Chicago, Ill., October 22, 1921.—A tremendous audience, 
a tremendous success, a tremendous program, and one of the 
greatest living coloratura sopranos, barring no nationality, 
were encountered at Orchestra Hall on Tuesday evening, 
October 18. The date will make history if the enthusiasm 
of the audience—made up in a large measure of the fore- 
most professional musicians of this city—can be taken as 
a criterion for the assured popularity of a new star. The 
artist, who presented herself for the first time as a recitalist 
at Orchestra Hall under the local management of Wessells 
& Voegeli, had not been heralded by her manager, Jules 
Daiber ; thus, she took her audience by sur- 
prise, as, although she had been known 
here in years gone by as a good singer, she 
has only recently matured in her art. The 
newcomer is not trying in any way, shape 
or manner to hide her identity. She was 
known in America as Luella Chilson-Ohr- 
man, and she returns now from successful 
appearances in Europe under her legitimate 
name, Luella Meluis, of whom much can be 
expected hereafter. Beautifully gowned in 
a Parisian model, she looked lovely on the 
stage, where her deportment also made a 
splendid impression. Jeautiful to look 
upon, she ingratiates the concert platform 
with her “big” personality. Her program, 
which has already been referred to as “tre- 
mendous,” gave scope to judge her not only = 
as a coloratura, but also as a lyric soprano, = 
and she proved as much at ease in the clas- = 
sics as in more modern compositions. She = 
is an artist in the best sense of the word, 
one of whom America can be proud and to E 
whom Chicago, the home of her first musi- : 
cal training, bows in sincere admiration 
Her program opened with the “Care selve” 
aria from Handel’s “Atalanta.” This 
number in itself would have sufficed to re- 
view the merits of the singer, as it was at 
once noticed that she has developed greatly 
her medium register, which was for many 
years her “béte noire,” and this without 
impairing much her beautiful high register. 
She sang with great assurance, beauty of 
tone, excellent phrasing, impeccable into- 
nation and great dignity, and these quali- 
ties were manifested all through the course 
of her program. Veraccini’s pastorale from 
“Rosalinda,” which followed, was admir- 
ably rendered and could serve as a model 
To this reviewer the acme of her art was 
reached in her singing of the two Mozart 
arias—one from “The Magic Flute” and 
the other from “L’enlevement au serail”— 
for, although this reporter has often heard 
these two excerpts sung by internationally 
known artists, the work of Mme. Meluis 
takes its place with that of her illustrious 
predecessors. Her next group consisted of 
Donaudy’s “Oh, bel mio amato ben,” Liszt’s 
“Comment disaient ils,” Cimara’s “Fiocca 
la neve” and a Swiss “Echo Song” ar- 
ranged by Weckerlin, each, given superbly, 
well deserving the vociferous plaudits that 
culminated at the end of each song. As 
her third group she sang the “Bell Song” 
from Delibes’ “Lakme” in a manner that 
left no ambiguity as to her real merits as 
a coloratura soprano. To enumerate her 
qualities would necessitate too many super- 
latives, which probably will be bestowed 
upon her by another reviewer of this pa- 
per when Mme. Meluis sings practically 
the same program at Carnegie Hall next 
Tuesday. The balance of the program con- 
sisted of Amherst Weber’s“ Happy Spring- 
time” (which had its first hearing), Felix 
Borowski’s “Love and Memory,” Bessie M. 
Whiteley’s “The Shadows,” Edwin Schnei- 
der’s “Thine Eyes Still Shined,” and Mey- 
etbeer’s “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” It must be 
mentioned also that encores were numerous throughout. the 
course of the evening and were received with the same 
approbation as the printed selections. 

Edwin Schneider, also a Chicago product, presided at the 
piano, playing most sympathetic accompaniments for the 
singer. 
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Harotp Bauer REcITAL. 


At the Playhouse on Sunday afternoon, October 16, 
Harold Bauer, one of the most popular pianists who an- 
nually visit Chicago, gave what was announced as his only 
recital in this locality for the season. Mr. Bauer was at 
his best, and this was reflected in the remarkable manner 
in which he played his very interesting program, made up 
of unhackneyed selections, all of which received the full 
approbation of his audience. F. Wight Neumann managed 
the concert. 

BRASLAU AND Prastro AT AUDITORIUM. 


On the same afternoon Sophie Braslau, contralto, and 
Mishel Piastro, violinist, divided honors at the Auditorium 


on October 18, 


about the singer. 
was not surprising that New Yorkers expected an equally phenomenal success here. 


Theater in a concert presented by the W. C. Educational 
Bureau with a large West Side audience on hand, 


THe Drake Concert, 


Also on Sunday, in the evening at the Drake Hotel, a 
concert program was given under the direction of David 
Rosensweet. Friml’s “Russian Romance,” Berger’s “Valse 
Triste,” Gomez's overture, “Il Guarany,” Friml’s “Melodie,” 
selection from Herbert's “Fortune Teller and Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria” trio (played by D. Rosensweet, violinist; L. Ben- 
ditzky, pianist, and L. Lichtenfeld, cellist) were the only 


ANU 





LUELLA MELUIS, 


coloratura soprano, who created a most favorable impression with both the public 
and press of Chicago, when she appeared in her first concert at Orchestral Hall 


SoM 


numbers heard by. this reporter, but they were sufficient to 
demonstrate that patrons of the Drake are given between 
the hours of 6:30 and 9:30 on Sunday evenings exception- 
ally good programs, exceptionally well played by six sterling 
artists. 

Cuartes WAKEFIELD CApMAN AND TSIANINA HEarp, 


The Illinois Committee of Opera in Our Language Foun- 
dation and the Chicago Artists’ Association brought Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Princess Tsianina for a concert at 
the Playhouse, Tuesday afternoon, October 18. Both Cad- 
man and Tsianina were feted to the echo by the discrimi- 
nating audience which heard the interesting program they 
presented. Besides playing the princess’ accompaniments to 
numbers by Troyer, Lieurance, Freeman, Burton and several 
of his own selections, which included four from his opera 
“Shanewis,” Cadman played two groups of piano numbers 
from his prolific pen, 

In the evening they were the guests of honor at the Chi- 
cago Artists’ Association president's reception. A well ar- 
ranged musical program was presented by Edna Swanson 


Mme. Meluis, hitherto known in this country as Luella Chilson- 
Ohrman, returns from Europe fresh from other successes in both opera and con- 
cert after having coached with Jean de Reszke, who, it is said, is most enthusiastic 
Judging from Mme. Meluis’ tremendous success in Chicago, it : 29 


Ver Haar, contralto; Georgia Kober, pianist; William 
Phillips, baritone, and the Beethoven Trio 
Frora WAALKES’ SonG Recitat, Novemper 3 


Flora Waalkes, Chicago soprano, will give her annual 
Chicago recital, Thursday evening, November 3, in the 
. 8 . . 

Florentine room of the Hotel, 
Busey Kinsolving’s management. 


Congress under Rachel 


Seconp SyMPHONY CONCERT INTRODUCT New Concert 
MASTER 

Chicagoans were formally introduced to the new concert 

master of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Jacques Gor 


don, who was the chosen soloist at the second pair of con 


certs of the season, Friday afternoon and Saturday even 
ing, October 21 and 22. Frederick Stock and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra may well be proud of their new 
asset, as through his playing of the first violin concerto of 
Glazounoff Mr. Gordon demonstrated beyond doubt that 
his place is among the best violinists of the day Technical 
perfection is his, also a tone that, besides being full and 

large, is virile, clear and rich, and he plays 

with admirable taste, surety and musical 


understanding. He captivated his audience 
from the start, and it, in turn, left no 
doubt as to its full appreciation, approval 
and delight. Conductor Stock 
lent the new leader the splendid 
he so justly deserved. The program fur 





ind his men 
support 








E ther contained the Berlioz “King Lear 
overture, Brahms’ D major symphony and 
E the “Capriccio Espagnol” of Rimsky-Kor 
E sakoff, all of which received stirring read 
ings, 
SPANGLER Leaves ror New Yor 
George M. Spangler, business manager 
of the Chicago Opera Association; Isaac 
Van Grove, conductor of that organiza 
= tion and accompanist for Mary Garden 
: left on the Twentieth Century for New 
= York, Thursday, October 20, to be present 





at the arrival of Mary Garden and also 
= Edith Mason and her husband Giorgio 
= Polacco, returning from |} rance on the 
= steamship Aquitania. Muriel McCormick 
E daughter of Harold F. McCormick, also 
E journeyed on the same errand to New 


E York, 


Is Nikiscu Comine 
The Hearst papers in Chicago published 
a report this week that probably Arthur 
Nikisch would next year conduct the Ger 


i 


idl r 
TU 


=] 
= man operas with the Chicago Opera Asso 
ciation, and that the contract was signed 
in Zurich last summer before the ck parture 
E from that city of Mrs. McCormick 
Heap oF Frienps or Opera R} IGNS. 


Mrs. J. G. Coleman ré signed as head of 
the Friends of Opera, the re signation 
being accepted by the executive committee 
of that organization October 19, Mrs 
= Coleman’s ill health made it impossible for 
her to continue in that position this winter 








Probably she will be succeeded to the 
chairmanship by Mrs. Harold F. MeCor 
mick, At the same meeting a vote of 
thanks was given Mrs. Jacob Bauer for 


securing 139 out of the 244 guarantors of 
the Chicago Opera. JEANNETTE Cox 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
for Strauss 
_Milton Diamond, head of the Interna 
tional Concert Direction, which is manag 
ing Richard Strauss’ American tour, an 
nounces that the Philadelphia Orchestra is 
the organization which has been secured 
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=: for the four orchestral concert which 

: Strauss is to conduct in New York City 
he dates are October 31 at Carnegie Hall 
and November 15, December 13 and De 
cember 27 at the Metropolitan Opera 


House The date of November 


original 


for the third concert was changed on 
account of the inability to secure the “Phil 
adelphia Orchestra for that evening 


Hi Mayor Hylan, it is announced, wilf re 
ceive Strauss at the City Hall next Satur 
day noon, On the reception committe: 
are Harold Bauer, Artur Bodanzky, Walter - Damrosch 
Rubin Goldmark, Sigmund Herzog, Franz Kneisel, Berthold 
Neuer, Leo Ornstein, Hugo Riesenfeld, Leopold Stokowski 
Joseph Stransky and Herbert Witherspoon ! 

The program for his opening concert will include “Also 
sprach Zarathustra,” “Til Eulenspiegel” and the “Sinfonia 
Domestica.” 


Dohnanyi Cables He Will Come to America 


Erno Dohnanyi has cabled his manager, Jules Daiber, 
that he will arrive on February | and will remain here un 


til April 15. He will appear with the Boston, Detroit and 


Chicago symphonies, also with many colleges and univer 
sities. He will also appear in joint recital with Arturo 
Bonucci, the Italian cellist. 
Mana-Zucca Married 
Friends of Mana-Zucca, the composer-pianist, were sut 
prised last week to receive announcements of her marriag: 
on September 5 in Greewich, Conn., to Irwin M. Cassel 


a merchant of Miami, Florida 
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VIENNA CELEBRATES ITS FIRST 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Music Forms an Important Part of This Great and Successful Event 


Symphony—A New Operatic Scheme 

na eptember 2 1921 The new musical sea- 

i tarted with a flourish of musical events, and 

f ptember, otherwise generally considered 

rt of prelude to the “haute saison,” has brought 

table } ver of concerts of all sort and cde 

pt Most of them, to be sure, have been of a rather 
ht character, destined to please not so much the serious 
ln er but rather that species cf human beings 
kr t mericans as the “tired business man.” We 
have ud ma f these with us during the past two or 


International 


} the occasion of the first 
: Fair ever held here and which has just come to a 
f ( ( But while this purely commercial affair 
f little concern to the readers of a musical journal 
t ( wt to say a few words concerning the 
{ il Exhibition which constituted part of the Trade 
Va t hicl entitled to short mention if for no other 
r than by virtue of its locality For the purposes 
f tl nterprise our republican government had opened 
of t nost beautiful apartments of the once imp 
ial palace, and it was a rare pleasure indeed to be pet 
tted to gaze at the luxury and splendor of these rooms 
filled with memories of a glorious though somewhat mys 
il past, and breathing, as it were, in spite of their present 
fane mission me of the venerable and precious tradi 


till alive in the very walls of this beautiful old city 
to the Theatrical exhibition itself, frankness compels 


t tatement that it was destined to be an utter failure 
ng to insufficient preparation and to what Austrians 

ca Schlamperei” (a typically Viennese expression just as 
im ble to translate into English as the mental charac 
t t t indicates is foreign to American minds) on the 
part of the committec rhere certainly were some six or 
ight beautiful little stage setting models to be used for 
performances of “Meistersinger” and other operas, as well 
a me pretty costume designs for such operas as “Par 
fal Magic Flute,” et But aside from these there was 
hardly anything in the exhibition to solicit any deep in 
tere on the part of stage people or even of more super 
ial theatrical enthusiast All the beautiful gowns and 
thes, the costly carpets, furniture and jewels might have 
pleased a visitor of Wanamaker’s, but they were entirely 
it of place in what claimed to be an exhibition of stage 
accessories and theatrical rarities, But while it fell short 
from giving, as expected, a survey of the recent develop- 


in the Concert Field—The Rosés Reorganized 


ment of theatrical art, this part of the Trade Fair may 
still have pleased the vast throng of casual visitors, local 
and foreign, who had come to spend a few pleasant hours 





FRITZ REINER, 
the highly gifted young conductor of the Dresden Opera who 
has just scored a great success as a aymphonic conductor, 


in so rare and costly an environment as an imperial palace 
can provide, 
Tue STAATSOPER STILL QUIET. 


Nor was this exhibition all our visitors from abroad were 
offered here in the way of music and theaters, Aside from 


a rT 
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MAHLER HONORED IN HIS OWN CITY. 


October 27, 1921 


The Staats Opera Still Quiet—Remarkable Performance of Mahler’s Eighth 
Orchestral and Choral Changes—Reiner’s Vienna Debut—Hot Competition 


the many concerts and similar enterprises, the Staatsoper 
naturally proved the chief drawing card with all the for- 
eign visitors. Sold-out houses have been the rule with our 
National Opera, in spite of a rather dull repertory and in 
spite of casts which, one is compelled to admit, were not 
at all of a festival character. Very few of our operatic 
stars have so far returned from their holidays; others, like 
Slezak, Aagaard-Oestvig and Mme. Gutheil-Schoder are 
absent on foreign tours, while still others, like Richard 
Schubert, Mme. Schumann and Mme. Jeritza are with us 
merely for a short period of days and busily engaged with 
preparations for their American seasons. Even Richard 
Strauss was conspicuous by his absence, apparently prefer- 
ring the joys of his Bavarian estate to the glorious but 
exacting duties of a “Herr Direktor” of our Staatsoper. 

Under these circumstances the repertory of the house is 
for the present confined to the old worked out operas which 
require no further rehearsals and which are frequently 
served with a cast of distinctly second-class character, The 
beginning of October will probably start the Staatsoper on 
more energetic and fruitful work, when preparations for 
the season’s novelties will begin. The most important of 
these will be Franz Schreker’s “Schatzgraber” (“The 
Treasure Digger”), which has had its successful first per- 
formance at Frankfort and is now to find its way, somewhat 
belated, into Schreker’s home city, whence he took his rise 
to his present post of director of the Berlin High School 
for Music. 


MaAuH_er’s Eiguta SymMpHony Has REMARKABLI 
PERFORMANCE. 


When the last rousing fortissimo of Gustav Mahler’s 
eighth symphony had died away at the Vienna Konzerthaus 
last night, only to give room to one solid cry of enthusiasm 
from an enraptured crowd of listeners bestowing endless 
ovations on the soloists, the huge chorus and orchestra 
and, most of all, on Bruno Walter, who had been the over 
lord of the host of performers—his thoughts and perhaps 
those of a large portion of the audience must have traveled 
out to a small suburb called Grinzing near Vienna, where 
lies the modest little grave which enshrines all that was 
mortal of Gustav Mahler. His compositions, once laughed 
and hissed at in Vienna concert halls, are now features on 
the programs of the same Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
had once declined his services as a conductor, consider- 


The Vienna Festival performance of Mahler's eighth symphony (Symphony of the Thousand) at the Vienna Konzerthaus on September 22, 1921. . The conductor is Bruno Walter, and the 
soloists (posted between the center pillars) are, from left to right: Richard Mayr, Hans Duhan, Adolf Lussmann (all three of the Vienna Volksoper), Franz Schiitz (organist), Gertrude 
Forstel, Lotte Leonard, Emmy Heim, and Eleanor Reynolds, the new American contralto newly engaged for the Chicago Opera Association. 
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ing him “too exacting” in his demands on his players, and 
Bruno Walter, once ridiculed as Mahler’s prophet and per- 
mitted to leave the Vienna Opera, now returns in triumph 
to conduct four sold-out performances within eight days 
of this most gigantic of Mahler’s works. 

The performance accomplished here by Bruno Walter 
with his vast army of co-workers—including a huge orches- 
tra, double chorus, children’s chorus and soloists, number- 
ing in all well over nine hundred, was nothing short of 
marvelous. Chorus and orchestra gave a wonderful re- 
sponse to all his intentions and, with the single exception 
of the tenor Lussmann from the Dresden Opera, who was 
utterly impossible, all soloists—Messrs. Duhan and Mayr, 
both from the Staatsoper, as well as Mmes. Gertrude Foer- 
stel, Lotte Leonard, Maria Philippi and Eleanor Reynolds, 
the American contralto—did excellent work. Mme. Rey- 
nolds, who is a great favorite with the Vienna public since 
her appearance here as soloist in Gustav Mahler’s “Lied 
von der Erde” last year, will take back to America with 
her, next to some very flattering criticisms, the memory 
of a singularly impressive musical event and of a storm of 
applause such as she has probably never heard before. 

KARSAVINA TO APPEAR. 

Another novelty promised us by the Staatsoper is Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Josefs Legende,” which will receive a flavor 
of the sensational by the appearance of Tamara Karsavina 
in the part of Joseph, hitherto impersonated by men dancers, 
while Mme. Gutheil-Schoder will be the Wife of Potiphar. 
Richard Strauss, by the way, according to latest reports, 
has made another venture into the ballet, his latest work 
being a two-act ballet the action which takes place in the 
Austrian capital. He must have been rather busy this 
summer to accomplish the task of finishing this work in 
addition to both words and music of a comic opera called 


“Intermezzo,” mention of which has been made in the 
Musica Courter before. 
Tue Cow to Dance AGAIN. 


The first new work to be staged at the Staatsoper this 
season will be Wilhelm Kienzl’s “Kuhreigen,” well known 
to American operagoers as “Le Ranz de Vaches,” with 
Lotte Lehmann as Blanchefleur. This will be a rather be- 
lated revival of the work which had a long run at the 
Volksoper some ten years ago, with Mme. Jeritza, then 
practically unknown, and the American tenor, William 
Miller, in the leading roles. 

The Volksoper, by the way, enters the field this year 
with renewed strength and fresh vigor, under its director, 
Felix Weingartner. It seems that all financial difficulties 
have been removed and that the way is now clear for se- 
rious work unhampered by external troubles. One won- 
ders whether Weingartner will really resist all temptations 
from outside and will prefer the hard job at the Volksoper 
to the allurements of foreign triumphs. His position, to 
be sure, is not an easy one. There is very little glory to 
be gained from his directorship of the little Volksoper, and 
one can readily understand that he may look with occasional 
envy upon his happier and more successful colleague of the 
baton—Richard Strauss—who is holding the supreme post 
in the luxurious Staatsoper. To a certain extent Wein- 
gartner may find some comfort in the prospect of his being 
able to produce this season, at his own Volksoper, his opera 
“Genesius,” not heard here before and which cynical first- 
nighters already now prefer to christen ‘ ‘Gewesius.” They 
are very hard on new works in this city of ours, and have 
always given preference to the Conductor Weingartner over 
the composer of the same name. So far this season the 
Volksoper has had a well balanced performance of “Madame 
Butterfly” and a somewhat ill-fated revival of the “Magic 
Flute,” both conducted by Weingartner himself. 


ScueEME—AMERICAN MANAGERS PLEASE 
Notice! 


Although for the moment all troubles seem over at the 
Volksoper, it must, on the whole, be admitted that in the 
course of the last few years the Volksoper has more and 
more foresaken all the ideals and principles implied by its 
name, being now by no means what it was meant to be— 
an opera house devoted to the vast number of music lovers 
who are not in the fortunate position to afford the exor- 
bitant fees of admission which the Staatsoper is forced to 
exact in order barely to make both ends meet. To be sure, 
even with these the Staatsoper is at present laboring under 
a debit balance of some hundred millions of kronen a sea- 
son, and even the Volksoper, with its comparatively modest 
requirements in the way of scenery and artists’ salaries, is 
by no means a paying proposition. In fact it is a practical 
impossibility under our present circumstances to keep up a 
full-fledged opera house dependent chiefly upon the attend- 
ance of the middle classes. 

From these facts a clever Vienna manager has now 
drawn the logical conclusion. He is Rainer Simons, fa- 
mous from his activities as founder and, for many years, 
director of the Volksoper, preceding Felix Weingartner. 
What the middle-classes need, according to Mr. Simons, is 
a small theater with practically no scenic and orchestral 
apparatus and relying not on star singers, drawing fantastic 
salaries, but rather on a small and all-round efficient cast 
of young and promising singers still in the processes of 
artistic development and suitable for education by an ex- 
perienced stage manager. 

The fertile brain of Mr. Simons, who is artist and business 
man all in one, had soon discovered not only the necessary 
financial backing for his plan but also an ideal hall, namely, 
the beautiful and intimate little band-box theater otherwise 
used by the State Conservatory for trial performances given 
by graduate pupils of its operatic classes. The leader of the 
small chamber orchestra—consisting of four strings and 
piano—was found in the person of that talented Dutchman, 
Ary van Leeuwen, whose wonderful abilities as a flutist 
have for years past formed one of the chief features of our 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and the young people on the stage, 
mostly graduates of the State Conservatory, are doing very 
good and really professional work. They have produced 
one-act light operas arranged from music by Mocart, 
Lortzing and others, and though the financial success, owing 
to. insufficient publicity, has so far not been up to expecta- 
tions, Mr. Simons may claim the distinction:of having inau- 
gurated a novel and promising scheme, the ‘importance of 
which as an educational factor can hardly be overrated. 

The prices are, of course, quite moderate, and the pos- 
sibilities of such an undertaking, when it becomes a per- 


A New Operatic 


MUSICAL COURIER 


manent institution, are virtually unlimited, especially if 
Mr. Simons and Mr. van Leeuwen will decide to revert from 
“potted operas” to some of the little one-act masterpieces 
written expressly for such purposes by some of the great 
masters. “Bastien and Bastienne,” by Mozart; “The Opera 
Rehearsal,” by Lortzing, and some of the charming one- 
act operas of Offenbach may be suggested for the present, 





FRIEDRICH BUXBAUM, 


the celebrated Viennese cellist whose abrupt and involuntary 


Rosé Quartet, after some twenty years 

of companionship, has called forth some severe criticisms 

for his former colleagues. Prof. Buxbaum has just organ- 
ized a new chamber music organization bearing his name. 


separation from the 


and there is a wealth of smaller and greater works which 
might | follow. On the whole the idea of such a “chamber 
opera” at popular prices may be worthy of imitation, espe 
cially in American cities, where such a small operatic stock 
company may gradually become the nucleus of permanent 
grand opera companies, municipal or otherwise. 
ORCHESTRAL AND CHorAL CHANGES 
ushered 
will 


The season of orchestral concerts will soon be 
in by the Philharmonic Cremeans. | When as usual, 
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be led by Weingartner this season, though Strauss may 
make occasional appearances with it as guest conductor, If 
present plans mature the organization may this year shorten 
its Vienna season to embark on a three months’ tour of 
South America, thus leaving, for the time of its absence, 
the symphonic field entirely to the Vienna Symphony Or- 
chestra. This, our second large orchestral body, represent- 

ing a composite of the Konzertverein and Tonkiinstler or- 
chestras, is by no means equal to the Philharmonic, but is 
entitled to public attention by virtue of its conductor, Wil- 
helm Furtwangler, who came to Vienna from Mannheim 
almost unknown, to become a “star” here practically over- 
night. In addition to his duties with the Symphony Or 

chestra, Furtwangler, who is undoubtedly one of the com 

manding figures among German conductors of the day, will 
this season succeed Franz Schalk, of the Staatsoper, as 
leader of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde chorus, alter 

nating there with Leopold Reichwein, formerly of the 


Staatsoper, but now engaged chiefly in the more lucrative 
work of composing operettas for Vienna musical comedy 
theaters. 


several 
which is 
Ferdinand Lowe. 


Besides the chorus of the Musikfreunde we have 
other choral organizations, the most important of 
the Singakademie, led until last season by 


This season will bring an important change, with Léwe 
retiring to his post of director of the State Conservatory, 
while the Singakademie will be united with the Philhar 
monic Chorus under the commanding baton of Bruno 


Walter. 
Fritz Remner’s VieNNA Desut 

Next to these regular orchestral and choral performances 
there will be a wealth of other orchestral concerts, led by 
both local and visiting conductors, who may always be 
sure of a cordial reception with our public, so well known 
for its quick apprehension of real artistic genius. Vienna 
has but recently again proven her sound judgment by her 
enthusiastic approval of Fritz Reiner, the young Hungarian, 
who has long been acknowledged at Dresden to be one of 
the most interesting among the younger conductors of Ger- 


many, but who slipped into Vienna modestly one day, al 
most unheralded, to make his initial bow with that most 
problematic of all Richard Strauss’ works, the “Alpen 
symphonie.” True, this pictorial description of Alpine 
mysteries, with its vain attempt at infusing new life, by 
means of an almost unheard-of orchestral apparatus, to 
that ill-fated species of composition called “program mu 
sic,” will hardly ever prove palatable to our modern taste 
but its existence may be justified as an excuse for what 
the Germans term a “Virtuosenstiick” such as Reiner ac 
complished with it. There was in his reading a vigor and 


energy which proved fairly electrifying—even more so than 
did all the lightning flashes and thunderbolts so copiously 
distributed in this score by its celebrated creator 

Reiner has scored a great success, which he duplicated a 
few days later by conducting, among other standard works 
symphonies by Beethoven and Bruckner Chere 
doubt that he feels considerably more at home 

(Continued on page 46) 


can be no 


with Strauss 


MUSIC AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF 
THE CELEBRATED LEIPSIC FAIR 


Two Gala Performances of Opera Given—Furtwingler Arouses Great 


Enthusiasm—Mahler’s Ninth Given Dignified 


Interpretation—Vecsey Turns to the Classicists 


Leipsic, September 30, 1921.—The celebrated Leipsic Fair 
has set musical life going here for the winter with full 
sails, These Fairs, of which one takes place in the fall and 
the other in the spring, and which attract visitors from 
all parts of the globe, nz iturally leave their impress on every 
phase of existence, and music plays a very promine nt role 
in the programs made out ie the period the Fairs last. 
Thus we had two gala performances at the Opera. On the 
first Fair, on Sunday, Carl Aagard Oestvig of the Vienna 
State Opera sang the part of Lohengrin. Odestvig is not a 
heroic tenor such as the Wagner roles demand and _ the 
entire performance consequently made no outstanding im 
pression. He is a lyric tenor and this was confirmed by 
a_lieder-recital he gave after the “Lohengrin” eve- 
ning. He is well nigh peerless in rendering the German 
language subservient to the rules of the Italian bel canto. 
Our second guest at the opera was Barbara Kemp, of the 
Berlin Opera, as Mona Lisa in Max von Schilling’s work, 
which the composer conducted himself. Her performance 
was fascinating and of such artistic value as to make us 
forget the weaknesses of this veristic opera 


soon 


FurTWANGLER WINS LerpsIc. 

Concert life proper likewise commenced with the Fair. 
Wilhelm Furtwangler was seen at the conductor’s desk in 
the Gewandhaus in lieu of Arthur Nikisch, who is on a 
South American tour. Furtwangler is one of our greatest 
men without a doubt, and his appearance was a momentous 
event for Leipsic. He belongs to that genus of true mu- 
sicians who interprets a work seemingly under the stress 
of sudden higher illumination, thus investing even the most 
insignificant musical figure with new riches. The almost 
astounding assurance with which he masters every, style is 
explained by his rare combination of uncommon musician 
ship and brilliant and penetrating mentality. Whether he 
reveals the delicate mysteries of Weber’s “Oberon,” whether 
Schumann’s D minor symphony carries him away into re 
gions of fiery romanticism, or whether he indulges in bril 
liant witticisms in Richard Strauss’ “Til Eulenspiegel,” he 
grips us in every case with the very first tones and bears 
us with him into the new worlds he sets out to conquer. 
He was given a most enthusiastic ovation and won the 
Leipsic hearts as by storm. We are looking forward to his 
speedy return. : 

Hermann Scherchen, the highly talented conductor of the 
Leipsic Concertverein, has also scored his first successes 
this season; during the Fair week he gave us Tschaikow- 


sky’s “Symphonie Pathétique” and Son Sibelius’ fourth 
symphony. This latter was played in Lzipsic for the first 
time and aroused exceptionally strong interest. It shows 


the Finnish composer to be following in Debussy’s foot- 
steps. The themes, derived from Finnish folk music, are 
coupled with a striving for new and often bizarre tonal 
effects, which are decidedly attractive to the lay mind 

well as to the musician. The work cau be warmly recom- 


setting a tid-bit before 
scored at the same 
with Palmgren’s 


mended to conductors desirous of 
their audiences. A_ fine 
concert by the blind local pianist, 
third plano concerto 


THe Manrer Nintu 


Mahler’s ninth symphony met with a very dignified inte: 
pretation at the Alberthalle, where Scherchen also wielded 
the baton. Considerable time will certainly elapse before 
this work, which makes such enormous demands both on 
hearers and interpreters, is rendered intelligible to wider 
circles of the public at large. The middle passages, above 
all, are so replete with studied atrocities that it is difficult 
even to a musician to follow. On the other hand, the 
adagio that concludes the symphony must be reckoned 
among the most beautiful things Mahler has written and 
reconciles us to much that precedes it. Prof. Julius von 
Raatz-Brockmann again showed himself to be an artist of 
high standing by his rendering of Mahler’s “Kinderto- 
tenlieder.” 


success Was 


Kogk r, 


VeEcSEY TURNS TO THE CLASSICISTS 


recitals that of Franz von Vecsey, 
of us before going to America, stands out 
prominently ; he was assisted by the Grotrian Steinweg Or 
chestra. Vecsey has gained enormously in breadth of con 
ception and inner ripeness since I heard him last. The be 
witching sweetness of his bowing has grown even more 
entrancing. It is especially gratifying that Vecsey has 
apparently addressed himself more closely and intently to 
the study of the old masters than was formerly the case 
He played Bach, Beethoven and Brahms with a depth of 


Among the soloist 
who took leave 


comprehension that greatly delighted us Rarely have I 
heard the Beethoven concerto interpreted with a greater 
wealth of feeling, 
“FUNF MIT EINEM SCHLAG 
Frederic Lamond met with a very hearty welcome in 


Germany on resuming his concert activities here after an 
interval of many years, occasioned by the exigencies of the 
war, and his reception in Leipsic was a right royal one. His 
program comprised five of Beethoven's most important 
sonatas. He commenced with the “Hammerklavier” sonata 


and then presented us with the sonata in A flat major and 


the last sonata in C minor, op. 111, both rendered in his 
bold and inimitable style. He wound up with the “Moon 
light Sonata” and the “Appassionata.” Beethoven’s lofty 
maxim that “strength constitutes the morale of men who 


distinguish themselves from the ordinary” has set its 
on Lamond’s conception of Beethoven His 


impress 
tempi are 


clearly cut and determined and his rhythm is replete with 
a vigor that casts its spell over all present Add to this a 
wonderful finesse of touch and it will be seen that the 
evening afforded us a series of rare musical treats 

Dr. Avoir Aper. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL 


STUDENT AND THE ORCHESTRA 


The Development of Musical Talent and the Possibilities of Growth Under Proper Management 


Che basis for all instruction in school music is singing. 
Out of this must grow a knowledge of theory in relation 
to the reading of music, and a _ full knowledge of 
the emotional and intellectual elements which constitute a 
proper appreciation of the subject. Instrumental music, 
however, has not as yet become a regular part of high 
school instruction, but so much progress has been made in 
this direction that the outlook is decidedly optimisti 

It is interesting to note that, even in schools where in 
strumental instruction is neither given nor encouraged, 
schools have been able to develop orchestras of superior 
ability, due to the enthusiasm of parents, teachers and pu 
pils. Educators generally have not as yet appreciated the 
fact that there is something in the playing of musical in 
struments beside amusement, They still continue to look 
upon instrumental instruction as the obligation of the par 
ent, and not a school duty However, light is dawning 
and in a few years conditions will have changed in favor 
of the school and the student 

Puke AMATEUR ORCHESTRA 

The rapid growth of amateur orchestras in recent years 
is due largely to the development of orchestral players 
within the various school systems. Each year thousands 
of pupils leave high school orchestras fully equipped to 
perform their part in the ensemble, and then find that there 
is no opportunity available Interest soon lags, and prac 


instrument ceases. It is unfortunate that the 


tice on the 


Maia Bang 


who has just returned 











from Europe, will resume 
Violin teaching in her 


New Studio 
331 West 78th Street, New York 


Phone: Schuyler 6221 


Prepares pupils for 


Professor Auer 








school cannot provide a “follow- -up” system. However, in 
many communities high schoo] teachers have organized an 
alumni orchestra, which after a time has assumed symphonic 
proportions. Another interesting development has been the 
formation of women’s orchestras. Public attention has not 
yet been sufficiently directed to this branch of musical ac- 
tivity, but a great deal is being accomplished and consid- 
erable is expected. 
Tue Hicu Scuoor OrcHestra. 

A few years ago the average high school orchestra was 
a polyglot affair. Today a consistent effort is made to 
encourage pupils to undertake the study of the unusual in- 
struments with an idea of making this study either a voca- 
tional or an avocational activit 

The old fashioned idea of ~ a school rehearsals is fast 
disappearing and the more progressive idea of recognizing 
the orchestra rehearsal as a regular class room period is 
taking hold. Credit is given to this study exactly the same 
as it is given for the so-called important subjects. Be- 
cause of this fact a new interest has arisen and pupils are 
not only willing but anxious to become members of the or- 
chestral class. In some districts the school systems provide 
musical instruments and instruction, but in the great ma- 
jority pupils still provide their own, and parents pay for 
the instruction. The ensemble instruction is given by the 
regular high school teachers, and each year there is a 
strong tendency to select for ‘this work teachers who have 
had a special training in instrumental work. 


Present STATUS OF THE STUDENT. 

The question arises: How much of a student's time 
should be given to the school orchestra? In nearly every 
community the orchestra performs not only at school func- 
tions but also at civic functions as well. In addition to the 
annual concerts, school assemblies, rehearsals, pageants, 
etc., the average player gives many hours not required of 
other students. Is it not unfair when school authorities 
fail to recognize this type of service? It is a fact |that 
where recognition is not given, orchestras do not develop. 
How important it becomes for musicians who are interested 
in the development of music instruction to be unceasing in 
their efforts to force a proper recognition of this service. 

Tue Possipitities oF THE WorK. 

The possibilities of the work under proper supervision 
are unlimited. We predict that before another generation 
has passed instruction in instrumental music will be a reg- 
ular part of the high school curriculum. Elementary schools 
have encouraged the organization of after-school violin 
and piano classes, with a view to determining the child’s 
natural tendencies. After a short period of study if the 
pupil shows talent he is encouraged to study privately. 
This system cannot be operated as successfully in high 
school as it is in the elementary school because more de- 
mands are made on the time of the student. Hence the 
necessity for forming elective classes in instrument play- 
ing and giving the proper credit recognition for this study. 

What then is the most effective method of accomplishing 
this result? First, we must make the study so attractive 
that pupils will elect music in preference to some other 
subject. Second, we must insist upon proper recognition 
of the status of music. Third, we must arouse public 
opinion to the point where active effort instead of idle talk 
becomes the motto of the great populace. The results ac- 
complished in the past warrant the effort which should be 
made in behalf of the students to accord them a richer 
and broader education, 


Galli-Curci’s Next Recital, December 11 


Galli-Curci sang a week ago Sunday night at the Hippo- 
drome to a sold out house, including the large stage and 
standing room limit. The concert was a huge success in 
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every sense, the great artist receiving ovation after ova- 
tion, the vast audience being~reluctant to leave after the 
last number on the program, even though the singer had 
been gracious as usual with encores. Several hundred of 
the diva’s admirers waited at the stage door to do her 
homage and it was with difficulty that she finally reached 
her automobile. 

Galli-Curci sang fifteen times in New York City last 
season, each time to capacity audiences, and the overflow- 
ing audience of last Sunday night’s concert, so early in 
the season, again confirms her popularity and shows how 
deeply she is entrenched in the hearts of the music-lov- 
ing public. 

Her next and last Hippodrome concert during the sea- 
son of 1921-1922 will be on Sunday night, December 11. 
On account of extensive concert tours arranged for her 
throughout the West, the Pacific Coast and in the South 
during the present season, her time for concerts in the 
East is very limited. 


OKLAHOMA TEACHERS TO HEAR 
LINDSBORG’S ORATORIO SOCIETY 


Lindsborg, Kansas, October 2, 1921.—Arrangements have 
just been completed for two concerts : February 9, in Okla- 
homa City, by the Oratorio Chorus of Lindsborg, Kansas, 
in connection with the annual convention of the Oklahoma 
State Teachers’ Association. Only once before has the 
Bethany Oratorio Society appeared elsewhere than on its 
own stage in Lindsborg in its own historic festival. The 
one exception was in May, 1918, when a special train was 
chartered by a group of Kansas City business firms to take 
the choir of 550 singers to Camp Funston, where it gave 
two concerts in the All-Kansas building for the soldiers 
of the 89th Division a few days before their departure for 
France. The trip to Oklahoma City will be financed, not 
as is usual in such cases by men of wealth, but by the 
teachers of the local public schools. There are 600 of them 
and each one has made himself responsible for the sale of 
ten tickets at $2 each. These tickets are for the general 
public at a matinee performance. 

The evening concert will be exclusively for the teachers 
of the state and will be given them with the compliments 
of the Oklahoma City teachers and Bethany Oratorio So- 
ciety. It is estimated that 6,000 teachers from all parts of 
the State will attend the convention and the concert. 


Florence McManus Sponsors Young Pianist 


Florence McManus, American soprano (wife of the em- 
inent cartoonist, George McManus, of “Bringing Up Fa- 
ther” fame), while touring in Europe met an unusually 
talented pianist whose extraordinary gifts charmed Mrs. 
McManus to such an extent that she at once decided to 
take the young lady under her own guidance, The young 
artist, whose name is Marie Dvorak, is a niece of the late 
Antonin Dvorak. She is only twenty-two years old, has 
played before many of the crowned heads of Europe and 
has been decorated by King Peter of Serbia. Miss Dvo- 
rak, who is now on an extended concert tour through Eu- 
rope, will arrive in New York in January, where she will 
give several recitals. Following this Miss Dvorak will be 
heard in the leading cities of the United States and Can- 
ada. The European press speaks in highest praise of Miss 
Dvorak’s art. 


It Took Nine Years 


A young lady living in a small town in Maine was taken 
to the Maine Music Festival nine years ago. The stellar 
attraction was no less an artist than Lillian Nordica, who 
was born in Maine (and proud of it). The young lady, 
who possessed a naturally good voice and had just com- 
menced singing lessons, was so thoroughly inspired by hear- 
ing the great diva that she then and there decided on a 
musical career and that some day she, too, would be a star 
at the Maine Festival. 

At Bangor, October 7, and Portland, October 11, her 
aspirations were realized, for she, Phoebe Crosby, not only 
appeared as a star artist, singing the difficult role of Aida, 
but received ovations from the vast audiences assembled 
there and obtained unstinted praise from the critics, the 
Bangor News commenting as follows: “If ever the mantle 
of Nordica should fall on a Maine singer it will be Phoebe 
Crosby.” 


Edwin Franko Goldman to Teach at Columbia 


A new course is to be inaugurated at Columbia Univer- 
sity on October 25 which will eventually do much toward 
the improvement of bands and band players, and also raise 
the standard of band music in general. A new circular has 
just been issued by the department of extension teaching, 
which will probably prove interesting to wind instrument 
players throughout the country. It is quite possible that in 
the future Edwin Franko Goldman may be able to secure 
some capable performers from this student band for his 
own organization, known as the Goldman Concert Band, 
which has achieved such remarkable success during the 
past few years. The selection of Mr. Goldman as an in- 
structor on the university staff is probably the result of the 
widespread interest which he has created in his magnificent 
band, as well as the high standard maintained during the 
past four seasons at his concerts on the Green of Columbia. 


Federlein Elected Warden A. G. O. 


At a meeting held in New York on October 10 the Coun- 
cil of the American Guild of Organists elected Gottfried 
H. Federlein as warden, to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Victor Baier. Dr. "Baier had served for one year as 
warden and had been elected to a second term when his 
ang occurred shortly before the beginning of this second 


Mr. Federlein, who is organist of Temple Emanu-E], on 
Fifth avenue, New York, and of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of Montclair, N. J., has been actively engaged in 
the work of the Guild for twelve years, serving three terms 
as registrar and Jater three terms as general secretary dur- 
ing this period, 
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“THE BONCI OF THE VIOLIN” 
At His First New York Recital 
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DEEMS TAYLOR, New York World, Oct. 17, 1921. 


“This violinist plays well. His programme began with the Eccles-Salmon 
sonata in G minor, and he played it with a fine serenity and great tonal beauty. 
| He was equally successful in Sinding’s A major concerto. Stopak’s phrasing is 

exceptional; he punctuates more like a singer than an instrumentalist, and very 
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5 effectively.” * 
&} GRENA BENNETT, New York American, Oct. 17, 1921. % 
Fy “Mr. Stopak has gained in poise and understanding. His interpretation of the G minor sonata, by Eccles-Salmon, was musicianly and dignified. "8 
Fk He played no pranks with the ancient score, but revealed with luscious tone and clear technique the suave graces of its two slow movements and 
Fi buoyant beauties of the remaining portions.” : 
&} RUTH CROSBY DIMMICK, New York Morning Telegraph, Oct. 17, 1921. ‘s 
Fy “Mr. Stopak has many admirers in this country, and a fine audience was present to show appreciation of his artistry. He is one of the new gen- is 
Fi eration of violinists who injects a good deal of warmth into his playing, which relieves it of the impression of mechanical work.” ie 
& New York Herald, Oct. 17, 1921. ic 
5 “Josef Stopak, who last season took his place among the most promising performers of the year, gave a recital before a large audience at Car- & 
Fy negie Hall. In the quaint, seldom heard old G minor sonata by Eccles, several movements from Bach’s B minor sonata, unaccompanied; Sinding’s [J 
Fi concerto in A, and a final group of pieces with one an arrangement by Thibaud, of a Spanish dance by Granados, Mr. Stopak again showed a fine tal- §& 
Fy ent well schooled and artistic growth. His work was admirable and gave much enjoyment to his listeners.” ‘° 
Fy : ¢ 
&| New York Times, Oct. 17, 1921. *. 
Ey “Josef Stopak played to a matinee audience that heard his program through and remained for many afterpieces, more justified in his case than is 
Fi that of some artists, for the young man has a peculiar, almost poetic gift for encores. He displayed taste and restraint in Sinding’s concerto, in an {J 
Fi} arrangement of Granados’ ‘Spanish Dance,’ by Thibaud, and in the harmonic aurora of Wieniawski’s ‘Souvenir of Moscow.’ ” s 
FY , s 
& MAURICE HALPERSON, New York Staats Zeitung, Oct. 17, 1921. : 
Fi “It was not surprising to see Carnegie Hall entirely filled by an intelligent and representative public, for the violinist last year proved himself is 
F to be one of the most gratifying of the younger contingent. His auditors made much of him, with a warmth and sincerity which equalled the sympa- 
B thetic art and personality of the artist. The artist’s faultless cantilena might be a model for every singer. Stopak remains the refined lyric singer, 3 
Fi the Bonci of the violin. He played the Eccles-Salmon sonata in G minor and the Bach Saraband, Double and Bourree, from the sonata in B minor, 
— with splendid tone and in the purest style. He got the most out of the Sinding concerto in A major. At the finish of his program he was recalled for 3 
RY many encores.” is 
— GILBERT GABRIEL, New York Sun, October 17, 1921. iS 
x “An American violinist who made his debut here a year ago under conditions more than usually happy is Josef Stopak. He played for a first 4 
Fi time this season in Carnegie Hall yesterday and vouched again for what good impressions were remembered of him. Such groups as he chose must 
Fi have argued for his sincerity, his seriousness and taste. There were three movements from Bach’s B minor sonata and Sinding’s concerto in A. i 
5 But the quaint beginning was given over to a sonata by Eccles. It was impossible not to be bound, bussed and feel blessed in the dainty coils of this i 
old sonata. Mr. Stopak was at his altogether best in his playing of it, too. The Sinding concerto later on found his tone ripening to meet the more 3 
e romantic measures, and his final group had all the enthusiastic effect it was supposed to have upon Mr. Stopak’s audience.” be 
2) FRANK H. WARREN, New York Evening World, October 17, 1921. bs 
® ° - ° ° . ° ° P P 4 
‘ “Josef Stopak was heard in a violin recital in Carnegie Hall. He is a competent fiddler, honest and straightforward in style and easy to listen § 
KA to.” e 
Fi s 
5 PITTS SANBORN, New York Globe, October 17, 1921. bs 
EA “In Carnegie Hall, Josef Stopak gave evidence once more of his agreeable talent for the violin.” (3 
& =©New York Evening Journal, October 17, 1921. s 
iS “Mr. Stopak is a pleasant player of the fiddle. He played better yesterday than he did a year ago. The most interesting thing about himisthat 
4 he plays with a light and elastic bow.” ig 
2% New York Evening Telegram, October 17, 1921. be 
5 “Josef Stopak is a player of more than usual refinement. He plays with good taste and excellent style.” i 
s NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL THIS SEASON at CARNEGIE HALL, on JAN.14 & 
E For Terms and Available Dates : iF 
S aSpngas managment. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 5 
e. 2 
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SONGBIRDS REAPING A HARVEST OF GOLD 


Not Only German Songs But Aiso Italian Arias Please the Throngs—Battistini Triumphant—Spiwakowsky and Claire Dux 
Bid Farewell—Singers and Fiddlers Galore—Orchestral Programs 


song’s the thing,” so it 


Berlin, October 3, 1921,—“The 
would seem from the Berlin season as far as it has pro- 
gressed, While the symphony conductors practice a re 


getting 


and the opera houses are just 
most 


birds of passage, for the 
For, when all is said 
Germans, when you 
everything, 


markable reserve, 
under way, the song birds 
part—are reaping a harvest of gold. 

and done, the symphonic, philosophic 


catch them unawares, like a good song above ev 
And not merely a German song. They love Italian arias, 
old and new—Donizetti, Verdi, Puccini—the things they 


hear on the phonographs, just as they like best of all the 
actors they see on the screen, It has been a week of 
phonograph favorites in Berlin. 


SATTISTINI TRIUMPHANS. 


The sensation of sensations, however, was the reappearance 
after many years of Mattia Battistini, that miraculous youth 
of sixty-six. He came, and sang, and conquered, at one 
stroke, young and old, profession and laity—man woman and 
child. I never saw anything like it. Every singer, every 
musical artist in Berlin, heard him and was speechless 
Those who were honest, crept into their little corner, cowed, 
overawed, and decided to start life anew. For here is an 
artist—a technical and physical marvel, if you will—who, 
now that Caruso is no more, still can light the torch for the 
generation that is to follow. 

If Battistini were forty and sang as he: does, it 
be wonderful; that he sings as he does at sixty-six, seems a 
natural marvel, but isn’t. Fifty. years of correct voice 
production have made what he does a natural function. 
His big, round baritone, emanating from a gigantic chest, 
shows not the slightest bit of wear. It can thunder or 
whisper, it can coo like a dove, and the last man in the 
hall hears and is thrilled. It is a vocal prism whose every 
facet gleams. Battistini’s diction and his resonance are 
perpetually effective. He can shout or speak and the man 
in the gallery understands, All of which he does in the 
most natural, non-chalant—hence the most convincing 
manner possible. They say he is the greatest baritone. I 
believe he is the greatest singer alive. 

He is the exponent of bel canto. But his accents are 
dramatic. Italian, passionate, he distils his musical essence 
thrcugh the sunny temperament of the South, Yet his style 
is elegant, individual, his gesture that of the grandseigneur, 
the artist of largest caliber. With what deliciousness, what 
youthful grace and ardor he sang the ‘Don Giovanni” 
serenade; with what springlike fragrance he spread the 
lyric garlands of Paesiello and Carissimi; what dramatic 
fire in his Verdi and Meyerbeer! Nelusco, Rigoletto, 
Rubinstein’s “Demon,” without the aid of costume and 
scenery, are summoned into your presence by this wizard. 
His topping achievement is the “Prologue.” He is obliged 
to sing it at every concert—twice—for surely it was never 
sung that way before. People hang on the lips of this 
comedian pleading for his race. I am no friend of opera 
in the concert hall—but this is art. 

Battistini’s concert—en route to Scandinavia—was sold 
out. Hundreds were turned away. They announced a 
“preliminary concert” at five o’clock of the previous day. 
That, too, was full, and thousands overstayed their dinner 
hour. For when the program is finished the concert be- 
gins. The encores are the best that this vocal giant gives. 
The evening concert audience had to be held back while 
the Battistini crowd finally streamed forth. Such en- 
thusiasm is justified. Oh, American impresarios, why 
don't you kidnap this bad sailor in an aeroplane? 


Dux Says FAREWELL. 

People always love one best when one takes leave. 
Surely the Berliners love Claire Dux, but they have rarely 
raved as they did a few nights ago when this charming 
diva said farewell. They spread flowers at her feet before 
she began and kept it up through the evening. After every 
“number” a new batch was moved up. We thought it 
was a botanical exhibition instead of a concert. In the 
afternoon there had been a fashion show—of Dux clothes 
—‘made for America.” The international press was there. 
Some German journalist will write a “feuilleton” on the 
music of clothes (or the clothes of music?) Mozart in 
lavender; Schubert in emerald green. Why not? 

Anyhow, she sang Mozart and Schubert and Strauss— 
in silver and white. Her phrasing is immaculate; her 
tones as liquid as Mozart's tunes, in the Countess’ aria that 
opened the concert. She gave her best in Schubert this 
time—“Du bist die Ruh” and “Der Jungling an der Quelle” 
—with the most exquisite pianissmi we have ever heard. 
“Auf dem Wasser zu singen” had the most limpid inter- 
pretation imaginable, also on the part of the accompanist, 
Bruno Seidler-Winkler, The “Ernani” aria at the end 
started a supplementary concert, consisting of Verdi, Bel- 
lini, Puccini—all the things that have made Claire Dux a 
favorite in Berlin and with which she will soon lay siege 
to the hearts of Chicago. Bonne chance. Hundreds of 
flappers shouted “Auf Wiedersehen” as her auto rolled 


would 


away. Bird of passage. 
“La Reine Est Morte, Vive ta Rene!” 
Who will take her place as favorite? If a contralto 


can do it, then no doubt Sigrid Onégin, who opened her 
season with an all-Schubert night. Such a voice as hers 
rouses reflections on the prodigality of nature. “It satis- 
fies.” Its sweetness is that of chocolate; the first few bites 
are the best. She must be taken au grand sérieux; the 


lighter vein is not her style. But Schubert’s “Erlking” she 
delivered with surprising dramatic élan. The audience 
was delighted and many encores followed no doubt. 
“America” is the singer’s magic word. “On the way to 
America” is the coveted cachet; and to judge from the 
advertisements, a great many are “on the way.” But some- 
times it is merély the wish that is father to the thought. 
And then “America” has come to include the southern con- 
tinent, and South America would seem to have a gargan- 
tuan stomach for German song. Thus Leo Slezak, Theodor 
Lattermann and other Teutonic stars are giving “America 
farewells.” Slezak, despite his enormous circumference, 
still has a rosebud voice, but his high notes would be 
decidedly better if, as a local critic frankly says, they did 
not get stuck in fat. “So please, somewhat reserve in the 
matter of liver dumplings, puddings and macaroni. . . 
Another tenor, but a younger one, Aagaard Oestvig, 
Northern star at the Vienna Opera, has made his Berlin 
concert debut. He is a fine and serious artist with a lovely 
voice; sang Beethoven, Schumann and Richard Strauss. 
But his ecstasy leads him to go beyond his means; we 
noticed a tendency to shout. Quite the contrary at the 
concert of Heinrich Schlusnus, favorite baritone of the 
Berlin Opera. He has one of the most beautiful voices 
we know, and uses it well (thanks to an American master, 
Louis Bachner). But his “modern” song-evening was 











“Miss May Peterson, the wholly delightful 
= soprano from the Metropolitan, was the solo- 
ist, and as many times as we have heard this 


charming woman she has never sung to better 





advantage.”—Pittsburgh Evening Sun. 
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neither modern nor interesting. It proved nothing except 
that Mr. Schlusnus is an excellent singer. 


SINGERS GALORE. 

We heard a dozen singers this week—all sorts. Gor- 
geous voices, most of them, but most of them nothing 
more. Yet they are worth watching; for Germany is 
producing more good singers—especially women singers— 
just now than any other country in Europe. There is 
Elizabeth Rethberg, of Dresden, for instance, an opera 
singer of great worth. Her lyric soprano has a golden 
gloss, yet her song recital suffered from lack of personal- 
ity and literary intelligence. Jenny Sonnenberg, on the 
other hand, who hails from South Africa, gives promise 
of great things, for she managed to rouse one’s interest 
with songs by Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Graener and 
other unhackneyed composers. She has an almost phe- 
nomenal contralto which thus far is most effective in 
Gemeto passages. Again, there is Ingeborg Holmgren, 

a young Swedish coloratura who in a few years may fig- 
ure as a worthy successor of Jenny Lind. She sang Scan- 
dinavian songs with a ravishingly sweet voice. But—song 
recitals are the most difficult test, and few of these aspir- 
ants rise above mediocrity thus far. La reine est morte. 


FIppLers. 


The two most popular fiddlers have said farewell for 
America. There remains Fritz Kreisler, who is not merely 
popular but deified. His Berlin concert is being looked 
forward to as an event. Meantime the most notable oc- 
currance in the fiddler’s world was the extraordinary suc- 
cess of Joseph Szigeti, the slender young Hungarian. 
Kreisler himself waxed enthusiastic and was willing to 
go on record as considering him one of the finest violin- 
ists in Europe. Szigeti played twice, once as soloist under 
Fritz Reiner, playing the Dohnanyi concerto, an effective, 
moderately modern but somewhat elongated piece, and 
once in his own recital, earning tremendous applause both 
times. In Handel and Bach (Partita in E major, for 
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violin alone) he proved his great musicianship; in Co- 
relli’s “La Folia” and the Goetz concerto his flowless tech- 
nic; in pieces by Dvorak and Hubay his finely controlled 
temperament, Szigeti is a virtuoso sang pur, but so earn- 
est and ardent a musician, so sensitive and intelligent an 
artist that his virtuosity is wholly unassertive, Elegance, 
breeding, style are the keynotes of his work. He is on 
the threshold of a great career. 


SprwAkowsky Leaves Too, 


Another farewell. Jascha Spiwakowsky on the way to 
England and America. Little remains to be said about 
this talented youth. He has the stuff for the a¢complish- 
ing of great things. A “pianist of the grand Style,” as a 
Berlin critic says. His Brahms sonata is an pretation 
that will bear comparison with the best; “Schumann 
is youthful and romantic as it should be, but uncommonly 
interesting; his Chopin has all the temperament and the 
fantasy that a Russian can give it. Above all his power 
and technical accomplishments are prodigious, and his 
essentially manly style is bound to win. Again—bonne 
chance ! 

ORCHESTRAL, 


Two evenings stand out from among ft 
certs we have heard—one conducted by 
other by Gustav Brecher. Fritz Reiner 
mous success in a program that was aa tk a pop- 
ular one. His piéce de resistance was ae monu- 
mental Seventh. Placed at the end of program 
this symphonic litany would have fatigued’ "4 audience, 
had it not been borne up by the poi hypnotic spell 
of Reiner’s ecstatic temperament. Berlin Philhar- 
monic, which shows a decided impr anal in quality 
this year, was whipped into an orgy of tone such as it has 
rarely experienced. Reiner’s programs, by ‘the way, are 
anything but hackneyed. Of the Dohnanyi concerto, in 
which Reiner shared honors with his countryman Szigeti, 
we have spoken above. This was preceded by an orches- 
tral suite of Béla Barték, a colorful presentation of Mag- 
yar folk material which, as a youthful work of the 
Hungarian radical, might well find a place on the most 
innocent and popular programs. 

Gustav Brecher made his first bid with Mahler. Mah- 
ler’s third symphony—a personal document, romantic, su- 
per-sentimental, almost hysterical in its nursery tragedy 
had an intense, finely balanced and remarkably convine- 
ing performance in which Margarete Ober sang the con- 
tralto solo with her accustomed sonority, Such interpreta- 
tions of Mahler go a long way toward making his works 
popular in the best sense. In Germany at any rate Mahler 
is coming to fill the void left by decadence of Tschaikow- 
sky, to supply the somewhat hysterical element in the 
concert room which in England and elsewhere is supplied 
by Scriabine. Which of the two will win? In a sense 
their spheres of influence marks the post war division of 
the civilized world. CEsAR SAERCHINGER. 


orchestral con- 
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Stransky to Conduct Abroad 


Josef Stransky, the Philharmonic conductor, arrived i 
New York from Europe on the S. S. Rotterdam on Sep: 
tember 30. He announces the production of Europe: an nov- 
elties at the Philharmonic concerts during the coming sea- 
son, but states that these will be outnumbered by the new 
works of American composers which he will offer. 

In line with this statement the presentation of Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s prelude and fugue for piano and orches- 
tra at the first Philharmonic concert of the season this 
Thursday evening, October 27, introduces an American 
novelty at the very beginning. This first concert in the 
eightieth season of the society’s existence is an anniversary 
occasion, and the conductor has chosen his symphony for 
that evening from the first program of thé’ Philharmonic 
Society at its initial concert—the fifth of Beethoven 

Mr. Stransky announced on his arrival that he had been 
the recipient of an invitation to conduct in Europe next 
spring both in opera and concert, an invitation which he 
has accepted. 

Altogether, the Philharmonic conductor faces an un- 
usually active season. The Philharmonic concerts sched- 
uled for Greater New York number sixty, and the orchestra 
will be under Stransky’s direction from the opening con- 
cert until the end of January. Fourteen )¢oncert$ will be 
given on Thursday evenings at Carnegie Hall, eighteen on 
Friday afternoons,-six on Saturday evenings and twelve on 
Sunday afternoons; six performances are. announced for 
the Brooklyn series at the Academy of Music,and there 
are to be twelve in the new series of ten Tuesday evenings 
and two Sunday afternoons at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, this last named series to be given under the direction 
of Mengelberg and Bodanzky. 


Gordon Campbell Busy Teaching and Playing 


Gordon Campbell, the widely known pianist, accompanist 
and coach, is looking forward to an exceptionally busy 
season, as he has a very large enrollment of piano stu- 
dents and a big class of vocalists coaching with him, be- 
sides directing an ensemble class at the Cosmopolitan 
School, Chicago. Mr. Campbell has recently been engaged 
as director of the piano department of the Bloomington 
(Ill.) School of Music. As pianist-accompaqist,Mr, Camp- 
bell has been assisting the Pavley- Oukrainsky ballet in 
preparation of “The Birthday of the Infanta” (John Alden 
Carpenter), and “Boudoir” (Felix Borowski), to be pre- 
sented by the Chicago Opera Association this season. Ow- 
ing to his contract with the dancers Mr, Campbell has had 
to refuse an offer to tour with Titta Ruffo; he played for 
Ruffo at his recent Chicago recital. 
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“If He Lacks Anything, It Couldn't Be Discerned’— 


Said one Boston critic after the 
first appearance in Boston of 


ERWIN NVIREGYAAL 


ASTOUNDS SYMPHONY 
AUDIENCE( 


Nyiregyhazi a Master of Piano 
at 18 Years 


Genius is wisdom and youth. This is 
said by Edgar Lee Masters, and it was 
proved again at the concert given by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux, conductor, yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. On that occasion the 
18-year-old Hungarian pianist, Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi, made his Boston debut. 
He played Liszt’s A major concerto like 
a poet and a whirlwind. He was very 
much of a surprise, for this concerto is 
not child’s play, and those who looked 
for the first time on a young man, mostly 
arms and legs, with fingers so long that 
they made his sleeves seem too short and 
gave the effect of two fans when he 
spread his hands over the keyboard 
those who looked on this shook their 
heads, and wondered where in the world 
he was going to get the tone to compete 
with Liszt’s extremely brilliant and fre- 
quently heavy and noisy orchestration. 

Mr. Nyiregyhazi 
spelled!) had not only physical resources 
to play the concerto, but he had some- 
thing rare: as beautiful a singer tone, as 
noble and poetic a concept of the passages 
which demanded such treatment as any 
pianist the writer ever heard. ‘There are 
players who observe subtle shades of 
color but who lack breadth. Players who 
take pride in their “breadth” and “musi- 
cianship,” as they are pleased to call the 
results of much routine, often seem to for- 
get that music is a thing of beauty as 
well as structure. Mr. Nyiregyhazi com- 
bined in his performance all the many 
qualities of head, hand and heart essen- 
tial to the performance of a work which 
remains today extremely original, but for 
certain reasons difficult to make clear to 
an audience. 

His rhythm, however capricious the 
rhythmic changes might seem, was never 
at fault. The orchestra rested on it, and 


(pronounced as 


Mr. Monteux exulted in it. His under- 
standing of the structure of the rhapsodic 
virtuoso piece was so sympathetic and so 
clear that it had an unprecedented unity 
of effect. His technic is unnecessary to 
discuss. He has an apparently unlimited 
supply of it. The crowning fact was in 
interpretation all poetry, imagination, 
fire-youth. Mr. Nyiregyhazi is a 
musician as well as a man to excite an 
audience; his art is not only tempera- 
mental, it is reflective. Above all he has 
the white heat of sincerity and conviction 
and faith, which heaven grant he may not 
soon lose. His triumph yesterday was 
complete. The audience continued to ap- 
plaud and recall him for minutes after he 
had finished.—By Olin Downes, Boston 
Post, October 15, 1921. 


NYIREGYHAZI MAKES FINE 
IMPRESSION BY HIS PLAY- 
ING OF LISZT’S NO. 2 
CONCERTO 


This extraordinary man has long been 
famed in Europe for his prodigious tech- 
nique. He selected the Liszt concerto in 
A major, No. 2, for the piano and or- 
chestra, a work of great difficulty, com- 
posed by a master pianist who piled up 
problems with the greatest glee. .... 
Nyiregyhazi is a fantastic-looking person, 
but there has been no mistake about his 
skill. His long arms have enormous 
power. He goes crashing and smashing 
through a concerto in a way to astound 
one. His brilliancy is enormous. If he 
lacks anything it couldn’t be discerned at 
a first hearing.—Boston American, Octo- 
ber 15, 1921. 


Mr. Nyiregyhazi plays with under- 
standing and true musical feeling. His 
touch is at once delicate and firm.—Bos- 
ton Traveler, October 15, 1921. 


YOUNG HUNGARIAN 
PIANIST A MATURE 
ARTIST 


The feature of yesterday’s Symphony 
concert was the first appearance in Bos- 
ton of Erwin Nyiregyhazi, who gave a 
remarkably fine performance of Liszt’s 
Piano Concerto in A major. Nyiregyhazi 
is a Hungarian boy of 19, a pupil of Doh- 
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nanyi, much praised in New York last 
season. He is no mere wonderchild, but 
a master of the technique of his instru- 
ment, a mature, highly imaginative artist 
with a touch of creative genius in him. 

He was recalled five times, an un 
usual number for an artist unknown here. 
But he plainly cared more for the music, 
whose somewhat boisterous romanticism 
he seemed to love, than for the applause. 
He is a pianist for whom it seems safe 
to predict an unusually brilliant future. 
Boston Globe, October 15, 1921. 


Mr. Nyiregyhazi played Liszt’s second 
concerto, and Liszt once remarked that 
youth is the time for a virtuoso display 
First of all brilliance is demanded in the 
performance. Yesterday the perform 
ance was appropriately brilliant and 
audacious. 
cus pomp, it was in the music itself. 
The concerto is not one .that calls for 
under statement, a sounding of emotional 
depths, or a display of intellectuality in 
analysis and dissection. We have heard 
certain “intellectual” pianists in the 
course of. the last forty years; they were 
indescribably boresome; to be heard only 
once, and that by accident. Mr. Nyire 
gyhazi was recalled many times, and de 
servedly.—By Philip Hale, Boston Her 
ald, October 15, 1921. 


YOUNG STAR AS 
SYMPHONY HERO 


Few soloists so young as he have been 
privileged to appear with Boston’s fam 
ous orchestra, and few soloists of any 
age, in the last years, have appeared with 
such brilliant success. 

This tall, slim, pale, dignified youth is 
an extraordinary pianist and fitly enough 
he made his Boston debut yesterday in 
a performance of a concerto by Hun- 
gary’s immortal pianist and composer, 
Franz Liszt—the concerto in A major, 
No. 2. One of Liszt’s happiest, most bril 
liant and most characteristic composi 
tions—the performance yesterday was 
positively Lisztian in mood and execu- 
tion. Orchestra and soloist were both on 
their mettle, but the ovation at the end 
went to the slim boy with the wan and 
diffident smile. It was a tribute he will 
never forget.—By E. F. Harkins, Boston 
Daily Advertiser, October 15, 1921. 
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KANSAS CITY SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS APPRECIATED 


Favorites in Fritschy Series—St. Louis Orchestra Soloistse— 
New Managerial Firm—Kansas City, Kan., Concert 
Series—Chamber Music Society Organized—Heavy 
Enrollment at K.C. Conservatory—New School 
of Music in Kansas City, Kan.—Cranston 
School Enlarges—Larger Quarters 
for Olin School—Notes 

Kansas City, Mo., October 1, 1921.—Music specialists in 
Kansas City have frequently deplored the lack of genuine 
interest and appreciation in music of the better sort. The 
Fritschys, who for years have brought the best artists here 
in their annual series, will testify to the contrary on the 
interest score and can logically protest the implication on 
the second count, for appreciation develops with interest, But 
it is tre that Kansas City has had preserves before bread. 
Ihe season of 1921-22, however, will begin to correct that 


condition with a series of symphony concerts given by the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, under Rudolph Ganz’s con- 
ductorship 


Anne Millar, business manager of the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Association, reports widespread interest. Plans for 
the organization of Kansas City’s own symphany orchestra 
are developing under Miss Millar’s guidance, The conduc- 
tor for that body has not been chosen, but rumor connects 
two or three of the biggest names in music with the post 

Cobperating with Miss Millar, for the benefit of the 
school children, is Mabelle Glenn, of Bloomington, IIL, 
recently appointed supervisor of music in the public schools. 


\ series of lessons on music appreciation, compiled and 
published monthly by Miss Glenn, will be circulated in the 
schools. In this manner the large student body which at 


Thursday afternoon concerts will acquire the 
knowledge listen to music of 


tends the five 


fundamental necessary to 


complex form. Each school will have a qualified teacher, 
who will give explanatory lectures on the symphony pro 
grams. Esther Darnell is Miss Glenn's coworker. 
Favorrres IN Fritscny Series, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Fritschy will present one of the 


trongest lists of attractions ever enjoyed by their patrons. 
Mario Chamlee, Erika Morini, Flonzaley String Quartet, 
Ignaz Friedman, Emilio de Gogorza, Jascha Heifetz, Mar- 
garet Matzenauver, Hulda Lashanska and William Bachaus 


will appear in the series during the season. 
Kansas City, Kan., Concert Series 
rhrough the Horner-Witte management the Kansas City, 
Kan., Chamber of Commerce will present in its second 
annual concert series Genia Zielinska, soprano; Anna Case, 
oprano; Arthur Middleton, baritone; Thurlow Lieurance 
and company, and the Cherniavsky Trio, 


New MANAGERIAL Firm, 
Charles Horner and Roland Witte have 
managerial combination. Four attractions 


Louis Shouse, 
formed a new 
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already announced to appear in Convention Hall under 
their management are Richard Strauss and Claire Dux, 
Anna Pavlowa for two performances, Rachmaninoff and 
Fritz Kreisler. 

Sr. Louis Orcuestra Sovoists. 

A partial list of soloists who. will appear with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra in Kansas City are Julia Claus- 
sen, contralto; Sophie Braslau, contralto; Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist ; Michel Gusikoff and Max Steindel of the St. Louis 
Orchestra; John Thompson, pianist; Mollie Margolies, 
pianist; Electa Gifford, soprano; Mrs. George Dowden, 
soprano, and Mrs, Raymond Havens, contralto. 

CuamBer Music Society OrGANIzeD. 

Well known musicians of this city have organized the 
Kansas City Chamber Music Society, the personnel of 
which includes N. De Rubertis, director; Jacques Blum- 
berg, first violin; William Ready, second violin; William 
Stevens, cellist; N. de Rubertis, double bass; Brown 
Schoenheit, flutist; Mr, Rowe, clarinetist; David Schuster, 
bassoon; P. Johnson, French horn; Richard Canterbury and 
Philip Score, pianists. 

Heavy Enrottment at K. C, Conservatory. 

A decided increase over last year’s heavy enrollment was 
reported by A. J. Cowan, president of the Kansas City Con- 
servatory. Four Dunning teachers have been added to the 
faculty, while Miss Littlefield, who has formerly divided 
her time between this city and Oklahoma, will spend all 
of her time at the Conservatory. A normal course in the 
work has also been announced, Allan Hinckley, head of 
the vocal department, will present his students in excerpts 
from Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” and “Tristan and Isolde,” 
Offenbach’s “Jeanne Qui Plure et Jean Oui Rit,” and “La 
Serva Padrona,” of Pergolese. He is planning to repeat 
the “Messiah” and the oratorios “Elijah” and the “Crea- 
tion” will also be heard during the season. The song cycle, 
“Flora’s Holiday,” of Lane Wilson, and Brahms’ waltzes 
for four voices, will also be given. 

John Thompson, pianist and director of the piano de- 
partment, will be soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in one of its concerts here. He has also planned 
to present his artist students in recitals. 

New Scnoor or Music 1n Kansas City, Kan, 

Earl Rosenberg, director of the Horner Institute of Fine 
Arts, has announced the opening of a school of music in 
Kansas City, Kan. The school will be affiliated with the 
one on the Missouri side. Mr. Rosenberg also directs the 
vocal department of the Horner Institute. He will con- 
duct the Kansas City Choral Club in two performances 
of the “Messiah” Christmas week. A MacDowell program, 
under his direction, will be given by the choral division of 
the Mozart Club of that city. Arch Bailey, baritone, for- 
mer assistant to Oscar Seagle, has been added to the Horner 
Institute vocal faculty, Grace Servis is to teach in the 
expression department. 

Cranston Scuoo. ENLARGES. 

Mr. and Mrs, Ottily Cranston, directors of the Kansas 

City Grand Opera Company, on account of the increased 
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enrollment in their school, have moved to larger quarters 


at 917 Grand Ave. 
begun. “Faust,” “Lucia,” “Bohemian Girl 
tore” are in the repertory. 

Larcer Quarters For Oxin ScHOOL. 

The Olin School of Music, managed and directed by 
Harriet Olin and Doctor Berringer, is now occupying a 
floor in the Y. W. C. A. building. In the piano depart- 
ment with Richard Canterbury are Edith Keech and Ruth 
Helen Taylor. Erling Kuntson directs the violin depart- 
ment and Joseff Hahnova, assisted by Hortense Henderson 
and Louise O’Flynn, heads the department of dancing. Ruth 
Standish Cady is head of the vocal department. 


Notes. 


A partial list of artists who will coach with Eduardo 
Sacerdote from the vocal department of the Chicago Music 
College are Mrs. R. Havens, Mrs. I. E. Thomas, Mrs. J. A. 
Ryan, Mrs. G. Emery, Mrs, J. A. Hollinger and Mrs. 
Theriman. Mr. Sacerdote will teach Kansas City one 
day each week for ten weeks. Many former students of 
Mr. Sacerdote are well known professionals before the 
public to-day. 

Mary E. Franck, soprano, was warmly received by a num- 
ber of music lovers who heard her in the Jenkins music 
salon recently. Clara Crangle, whose accompaniments are 
always dependable, assisted Miss Frank. 

In a benefit recital under the auspices of the King’s 
Daughters, Genevieve Rice Cowden, one of Kansas City’s 
most popular sopranos; Elizabeth Blish, Brookfield, well 
known contralto, and Worts Morse, violinist, delighted a 
large audience in the Grand Avenue Church. Elva Faeth 
Rider, an exponent of the Rudolph Ganz piano school, as- 
sisted the singers with excellent accompaniments. Gladys 
Gwynn ably supported Mr. Morse, B. FP. i. 


Rehearsals in the opera classes have 
’ and “Il Trova- 








Englewood to Learn More of Orchestra 


Englewood, N. J., is having a course of concerts this 
winter with the view principally of teaching the young 
people the meaning of the different instruments, the make- 
up of the orchestra, and so on. Through Charlotte Bab- 
cock, of the International Musical and Educational Agency, 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra and the New York 
Chamber Music Society have been engaged to give concerts 
in Englewood. To carry out the main purpose of the 
concerts, Carolyn Beebe and Modest Altschuler will give 
explanations to enable the young people to better under- 
stand and appreciate the orchestra. 


Tiffany Sings to Nearly 3000 


Following her successes in Atlanta, Wilmington, Athens 
and Columbia, Marie Tiffany, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company soprano, sang in Hutchinson, Kan. Her success 
is evident from the following telegram received by the 
International Concert Direction: “Tiffany concert was 
received here by an audience of nearly three thousand. 
Most enthusiastic reception given to entire program. Con- 
gratulate you on representing Miss Tiffany.” 








Another Telegram— 
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TELEGRAM 





TORONTO ONT OCT 17 1921 
EVANS AND SALTER 


HARRIMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 44 ST NEWYORK 
SALE OPENED MASSEY HALL NINE OCLOCK TODAY COMPLETE SELL OUT 
BY THREE THIRTY THINK HAD BETTER ARRANGE ANOTHER TORONTO 
APPEARANCE LATER ON TO SATISFY UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


I E SUCKLING 
424PM 


COMMERCIAL CABLES 








The above telegram refers to the concert given by Madam Galli-Curci at Toronto, Ontario, October 19th, 
which was her fifth concert in Toronto. On the same day messages were received by EVANS & SALTER, 
from Grand Rapids, Chicago and London, Ontario (dates following the above), reporting Galli-Curci 
houses sold out in advance. 
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AS ENZO IN “LA GIOCONDA” 


BENIAMINO 


GIGLI 


Leading Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 





As Leading Tenor Sum- 
mer Season of 1921 at the 


Teatro Coliseo, Buenos Aires, 
Teatro Municipale, Rio de Janeiro, 
Teatro Municipale, San Paolo, 


Gigli aroused the critics to 
extraordinary and unant- 
mous expressions of praise. 





As Cavaradossi in “Tosca” 


The famous tenor made his appearance 
before a Buenos Aires audience under the 
most favorable auspices, being in excellent 
voice, and he added on Sunday night to his 
long list of triumphs. His “E lucevan le 
stelle,” the lament in the last act, had to be 
repeated, and a clamorous public wanted 
still more.—Buenos Aires Herald. 


La Fronda. 


Gigli won an impressive triumph and a 
well deserved one.—La Razon. 


It is not easy to give an idea of what 
happened in the crowded hall after Gigli 
sang “E lucevan le stelle.” A furious 
storm of universal applause demanded in- 
stant repetition. What a triumphant re- 
entrée for Gigli!—La Patria Degli Italiani. 


—Ultima Hora. 


After “E lucevan le stelle 
became a grand and magnificent ovation— creased throughout the performance 


Gigli dominated the scene.—E/ Diario. 


A marvelous voice of the purest timbre 
and singing of the purest style. 


Gigli was at the full of his vocal powers. 
He was the object of a unanimous ovation. 


His first aria brought with it the first ova- 


” the applause tion of the evening and the enthusiasm in 
Critica, 


Gigli triumphed—conquered all along the 
line.—L’/talia del Popolo. 


Gigli’s voice appeared to have increased 
in intensity and volume since his last ap- 
pearance here without losing any of its capa 
bility for emotional expression.—La Repub- 
lica. 


La Epoca. 





At the end of the first aria the extraot 
dinary ovation demonstrated that he had at 
once reconquered the sympathy of the pub 
lic.—Gitornale D’Italia. 





As Enzo in “La Gioconda” 


Gigli must be mentioned first. His performance of “Gioconda”’ 
was a real masterpiece.—Deutsche La Plata Zeitung. 

Gigli as Enzo gained a new triumph. The famous romance 
“Cielo e Mar” won a tumultuous ovation that obliged him to 
repeat it—La Nacion. 

Gigli’s was the real triumph of the evening. It is impossible to 
describe the ovation which followed his singing of the aria. 


—L’Italia del Popolo. 


Enzo is without doubt one of Gigli’s best roles. The applause 
was frenetic.—Libre Palabra. 

Gigli as Enzo won his second triumph of the season. His 
warm, robust, powerful voice completely conquered the audience 
which demonstrated its entire approval of him after the first 
scene of the opera and was moved to the most clamorous applause 
after “The Romance,” which he sung with great feeling and 
exquisite grace.-—Giornale D’Italia, 


As Lohengrin 


Gigli gave a magnificent presentation of the knight. His singing 
of the narrative in the last act evoked a veritable ovation 
La Nac wn 


Gigli, at the height of his powers, gave a magnificent interpre 


tation of Lohengrin.—La Epoca. 
First honors of the evening went to Gigli——E/ Telegrafo. 


Gigli is without doubt one of the finest Lohengrins the Italian 


stage has ever produced.—La Fronda., 


Lohengrin affords Gigli just the sort of opportunities he revels 


in, Last evening he was at his best.—L’/talia del Popolo. 


Returning to the Metropolitan Opera for the Entire Season 1921-22 
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Discusses Many Interesting Points 


About His Stay in Germany and His 
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WILHELM BACKHAUS ENJOYED SOME 
CURIOUS EXPERIENCES WHILE 


TRAVELING ABROAD 


Tour of Switzerland and Italy—Talks of His 


First Recital Here, on November 12, and of His Program 
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at which he smiled one of his good humored smiles, non- 
commitally. 

“I believe I was one of the first Germans to play outside 
of Germany after the war,” he said. “Nearly two years 
I made a tour of Switzerland and Italy, and was 


ap0 a be 
greeted everywhere with a most friendly reception. Then 
I left home again last January, and have been in South 
America since that time.” 


I questioned him as to what portions of South America he 


visited and elicited some curious facts. 
“Il was in Argentina nearly all of the time,” he said. 
“I gave twenty-one concerts in Buenos Aires alone. That, 


I think, constitutes a record for a single artist in a single 
season.” 

“You must have been rather put to it to make up such a 
constant change of programs,” I suggested. 


“Well,” he said, “of course I had to play a great many 
pieces. I have counted one hundred and sixty eight, and 
that, of course, does not comprise all of a musician’s reper- 
tory, which is constantly increasing.” He showed me a lot 
of his programs, and I noted that they were made up 
chiefly of the masterpieces of piano literature, the works of 
the great composers: Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, 
and the rest, with a few moderns Rachmaninoff, Pick 


Mangiagalli, Debussy. I remarked that there were a good 
many Chopin works in the repertory, and mentioned that 
some players here in New York were giving entire Chopin 
programs, even playing all of the preludes together. 

“All of the preludes?” He seemed to ponder a moment. 
| should think that would be too much,” he said finally. 


“They are so very emotional, I should think the impression 
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October 27, 1921 
would not be agreeable. Better play a few of them and 
allow the emotional memory to last. 

“Chopin is the composer for the many and also for the 
few. If his easier pieces appeal to the masses, certainly his 
more serious works appeal to all of us. Brahms, I remem- 
ber when I was here before, was still a matter of some 
debate.” He said it questioningly, and I told him that 1 
believed many people were being converted to Brahms, 
though naturally they preferred more pianistic writers. 

‘Among those,” said Mr. Backhaus, “is Rachmaninoff. He 
does not think orchestrally when writing for the piano, as 
so many composers do. His work is always technically 
grateful and, at the same time, beautiful. His flow of 
melody is lovely, and he is one of the sane ones among the 
moderns. I had hoped to play his concerto here with 
orchestra, but I understand that it has been played so much 
that I hesitate to do so. 

“Speaking of moderns,” he continued, “the pieces I have 
had on many of my programs, and which I expect to play 
here, by Pick-Mangiagalli are very attractive. He is rather 
a piquant than a serious writer, but his work is well con- 
ceived and well constructed and of a very high order. I am 
playing his two ‘Lunaires’—two Moon Pieces,” he trans- 


lated, iaughing at the impossible English, “ ‘Colloque au 
claire de lune’ and ‘La danse d’Olaf.’” 

“Who is Olaf?” I asked, 

“Olaf,” he replied, “seems to be the king of the fairies. 


I never heard the name before in that connection, but that 
seems to be the explanation. Perhaps it means elf.” 

Then, to return to our muttons, I asked Mr. Backhaus 
some further details of his South American trip. His suc- 
cess in Buenos Aires, he told me, prevented his visiting 
Chile and Rio de Janeiro. It was his first trip to South 
America and his success naturally gratified him. When 
asked about South American music in general and halls in 
particular, he was not so enthusiastic. 

“South America,” he said, “is not musically organized 
as yet. It is too young. Its music life is not like it is 
here. There is opera, of course, and the opera houses are 
fine, but there is reaily little attention paid as yet to concerts, 
There are few halls and most of my recitals had to be 
given in the opera house, which was too large for the in- 
timate sort of music that is offered at a piano recital, It 
was like giving a piano recital at the Metropolitan Opera 
House here in New York. Naturally, the scenery interferes. 
It does not offer a sympathetic surrounding, and some of 
the sonority is lost in the wings.” 


Sut,” I said, “you mentioned playing with orchestra? 
There must be a symphony orchestra?” 

“No,” he said; “properly speaking, there is not. The 

orchestra which is very good, is the opera orchestra. There 


is no separate symphonic organization.” 

Asked as to the population, Mr. Backhaus said there were 
some Europeans, but the majority of the population was 
not, strictly speaking, Spanish or European, but rather a 
mixture of Spanish and Indian. Naturally, their inherited 
love was largely for opera, although concerts were proving 


more and more successful with advancing wealth and cul- 
ture. Last year Strauss and Weingartner were in South 
America giving a series of concerts, and this season, 


Nikisch, The Wendling Quartet of Stuttgart, one of the 
finest in Europe, was also in South America during the 
past season and scored a great success. They gave twelve 
concerts for quartet alone, and in three concerts Backhaus 
assisted. In Montevideo they had the biggest house of the 
season. “I ought not to tell that,” laughed Mr. Backhaus, 
“as | played there myself. But it goes to show the extent 
of refined taste prevalent in South America that they would 
accord such a welcome to a string quartet. 

“They are enthusiastic, and perhaps you would say emo- 
tional, and they have many pretty customs that are very 
attractive. At Montevideo, for ernie one part of the 
audience started to call for the ‘Campanella’ as an encore, 
and the other half of the audience for the ‘Liebe straum,’ and 
each side of the conflict became so insistent and noisy that 
for a time there was nothing to be done but to wait for them 
to settle it among themselves. It was very amusing. At 
another time, at Porta Allegra, instead of passing flowers 
over the footlights, six attractive young girls, beautifully 
costumed, came on the stage carrying the flowers. Surely 
that was a graceful attention. On the whole, it was a nice 
trip.” 

“And yet you are glad to be back here.” 

“Of course. Not glad to leave South America, but glad to 
be again in North America. I am looking forward to my 
trip here. November 12 has been selected for my first re- 
cital in New York, which will be at the Town Hall.” Mr. 
Backhaus then asked about the Town Hall auditorium, 
which had been built since he was here, and after telling him 
what I could, I left him, feeling that it was indeed a 
privilege to interview a man of such evident artistic sin- 
cerity and personal charm. A 





Riccardo Martin’s Tour Opens Successfully 


Riccardo Martin’s season, which is sold out, opened on 
September 26, and his success has been more than pheno- 
menal, the engaging parties advising that his appearances 
have been the best in a number of years. They have 
found Mr. Martin to be in finer voice than ever before, 
the majority of these people having heard him at the 
Metropolitan in 1909. A copy of a letter received by his 
management from Lincoln, Neb., where he appeared on 
October 3, follows: “Riccardo Martin highly pleased his 
audience on Monday of this week. His was the 320th 
concert under the auspices of this organization, and many 
have said that his was the greatest program they have 
ever heard.” 


Suckling’s Toronto Attractions Listed 


J. E. Suckling of Toronto has included the following 
notable attractions in his series for this winter: Edward 
Johnson and Alberto Salvi, October 5; Galli-Curci, Octo- 
ber 19; Paul Kochanski, Polish violin-virtuoso, and Le- 
nora Sparks, prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, October 31; New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Bertha Crawford, Canadian soprano, as 
soloist, November 9; London String Quartet, November 
22, and Ignaz Friedman, Polish pianist-composer, Decem- 


ber 8. 
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BRONISLAW HUBERMAN Returns to Captivate Audience 
(Frank H. Warren, Evening World) on his return to America 
at Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, October 17. 
occasion the critics said that 


His TECHNIC is remarkable, his execution superla- 
tively facile. (H.E. Krehbiel, Tribune) 


He played with dash, incisiveness and BRILLIANCY. 
(W. J. Henderson, Herald) 


His playing was MASTERFUL. (Max Smith, Ameri- 
can ) 


He is one of the most astounding technicians in the world. 
—His TONE is a lovely thing. (Deems Taylor, World) 


He filled the great hall with RICH, SONOROUS 
SOUNDS. (H. T. Finck, Post) 


He works in GOLD, pure gold. (William B. Murray, 
Brooklyn Eagle) 


He achieved real BEAUTY. (Gilbert W. Gabriel, Sun) 


He will CHARM or STIMULATE as he chooses. 
(Katherine Spaeth, Mail) 


AND 


There can be no question that today Mr. Huberman is 
one of the most accomplished of living fiddlers. (Pitts 
Sanborn, Globe. ) 


On this 
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THE SECOND OPERA SEASON AT 
BUENOS AIRES PROVES SUCCESSFUL 


Coliseo, Succeeds Where Bonetti 
Nikisch Preferred to His 
Predecessors 
1921 Arthur Nikisch ts at 
Aires and has already given various 
Theater with the Bonetti Orchestra 
His success has been unqualified 
the greatest conductor that has 
1 Buenos Aires public His rendering 
works caused much comment, as his inter 
symphonies is very different from ‘that 
German and Italian conductors. In particular 
Weingartner were compared with him and 
Nikisch undoubtedly holds the preference over them. Mitja 
ikisch accompanied his father to South America, 
appeared before the public at the Colon and gave some 
«| and finished pianoforte renderings of classical 
h were much appreciated and applauded by the 
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Opera AT THE COLISEO 
the Coliseo Theater, Buenos Aires 
“Lohengrin” was 
name part and he aroused 
vocal charms Madelaine 
B Opéra, made a pleasant impression as 
Ke] with her con art in the acting of the part 
and the skilled manner in which she knew her 
ice Marinuzzi conducted with feeling and made the best 
orchestra 
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of an inadequate 
with Rosa Raisa and Besanzoni in 
this opera, the contralto 
Buen Aires public and 
tantancou as she had lost none of 
which had not been forgotten Her 
forth and took everybody by storm, judging 
that was accorded her at the end of each 
rivaled her partner in the laurels 
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the chief parts. With 


reappe ired betore the 
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het 
the 
powerful 


Suc 


cf was in vocal 
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ict Rosa 
of the evening 

"*Mefistofel was revived with a very 
Madelaine Bugg as Marguerite did not please Her 
did not seem to lend itself to the music of the part 
he was hampered considerably by having to sing the 
for the first The Faust of the young tenor 
very discreet performance, both vocally 
The bass Cirino in the title part dis 
with his thorough understandng of the 
to which he lent the charms of this smooth and well 
he chorus was poor, 
Dalila” was sung by a which did not 
please Samson, although he possessed the figure of the 
Biblical hero, could not impress vocally. His voice no 
longer appears to be at the zenith of its youth. Besanzoni 
as Dalila made the most of the part vocally and showed the 
wonderful voice, 
rHe GoLpEN West.” 


A GROUP AT THE TEATRO COLISEO, BUENOS AIRES. 
The picture shows several artists who participated in Walter Mocchi’s South American season this summer. Standing (ieft 
to right) Minghetti, tenor; Mrs, Minghetti, soprano; XX ; Segura-Tallien, baritone. (Seated) Flora Perini, contralto of the 
Vetropolitan Opera Company; Rosa Raisa; Fanny Anitua; L. 8. Samoiloff, the New York vocal teacher; Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone. 


Raisa with 
moderate cast 
voice 

and 


role 
son in the year 1922. Hence it looks as if the premier 


theater of the Republic will be empty in the coming win- 
ter, unless some generous-minded impresario will turn up 
at the last moment and take the risk of losing money over 
the affair. It appears that the new Cervantes Theater, 
opened in September of this year, will in all probability be 
the theater for grand opera in the future, as it is a more 
modern and comfortable theater and does not cost such an 
enormous sum of money in taxes and rental. Mocchi has 
rented this theater for his season next year and would not 
even consider the Colon, 


“Rigoletto” was chosen to present the new soprano, Totti 
dal Monte, in the part of Gilda, and her success was im- 
mediate, as she proved herself to be a competent singer 
with excellent vocal control. The baritone Rossi Morelli, 
as Rigoletto, made a very favorable impression with his 
powerful and well trained voice. His reading of the part 
was interesting and original. Minghetti as the Duke 
pleased and proved himself equal to the difficult singing. 

“La Gioconda” has had its usual success and has proved 
to be one of the drawing cards of the season, with Besan- 
zoni and Gigli in the principal parts. 


in Italian time 
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ind histrionically 
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tinguished himself 
must 
very 


trained voice 


Samson et cast 


Notes. 


Wilhelm Backhaus is still in South America and is giv- 
ing concerts at Buenos Aires and Montevideo with success. 

Ignaz Friedman sailed last week for Europe, promising 
to return to South America next year, 

Walter Mocchi’s 1922 opera season promises Mascagni 
and Titta Ruffo. K. H. StorrNner. 


full charms of het TROUBLE AT THE COLON. 


“Tie Girt of 
With this opera Dalla Rizza reappeared again after a 
and has improved considerably, both 
dramatically. She may be considered as one 
of the present day. The tenor 
well 


The Colon Theater finished its grand opera season be- 
fore the scheduled time, as Impresario Bonetti, who had 
contracted to run the season, had lost a considerable sum 
of money long before the period had elapsed when the 
season should close. So he shut down and now he has 
withdrawn from his contract to run the grand opera sea 
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Second New York Recital a Significant 
Success 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


N. ¥. SUN, OCTOBER 15. 


It was one of the early season's most interesting pro- 
grammes, and Miss Mampell sang it in a voice quite al- 
Ways adequate and with a nicety which made it keen 
listening. 


a fine sense of 
“Cacilie’’ with 


Dammerung” with 
the same composer's 


“Traum durch die 
poetic values; and 
concentrated fervor. 


N. ¥Y. TIMES, OCTOBER 15. 


Edna Mampell, 
that she contrives to make 


possessor of a bell-like contralto voice 
the vehicle for delicate shades 
of expression, gave pleasure to a large audience at Aeo- 
lian Hall last evening The singer notably avoided the 
conventional “organ tone” effects of deep voiced Amazons 


of old 


N. Y. HERALD, OCTOBER 15 


tastefully selected list of Ger- 
man lieder and Russian, French, American and other 
numbers before a large and evidently well-pleased au- 
dience. Her fine voice, technic and feeling for dramatic 
expression served her well. Her general style is intelli- 
gent and musical. 


Edna Mampell sang a 
N. ¥Y. WORLD, OCTOBER 15. 

Anyone who thinks that it is impossible to build a 
group of songs in English that will hold its own artis- 
tically with the rest of his programme should have heard 
Kkdna Mampell’s English group at Aeolian Hall last 
night. They were all worthy numbers on a _ pro- 


N. ¥. GLOBE, OCTOBER 15. 

Miss Mampell gave a song recital that evidently pleased 
a large audience She is a singer of unusual magnetism 
and technical skill Her personal magnetism and her 
gift of interpretation made her recital one of uncommon 


interest She was assisted by that super-excellent ac- 
companist, Coenraad V. Bos, 


N. Y. TRIBUNE, OCTOBER 15. 


Mampell recital in which 
impression, her enunciation 
that did not need a 
words, 


she made a 
was careful 
program to 


Edna 
pleasing 
and distinct, so 
understand the 


N. ¥. AMERICAN, OCTOBER 15. 
Mampell gave a genuinely enjoyable 
‘Mein Schitzelein” she sang charmingly; 


gave a 
while 
one 


recital. 
Strauss’ 


Kdna 
Reger's 


N. Y. EVE. MAIL, OCTOBER 15. 


Not all singers look radiant from the first note of their 
recitals, but Edna Mampell, who sang in Aeolian Hall 
last night achieved this. Miss Mampell has a warm, 
even brilliant personality, and she sings with that delight- 
ful union of intelligence and temperament that is so 
valuable an asset. 

She knows how to make a programme. . 
admirably chosen. The sombre charm of ‘“‘Traum durch 
die Dammerung,”’ the gay “Wedding Suit;’’ the reflective 
mood of Dupare's ‘‘La Vie Anterieure’’ were eloquently 
Espagnole. 


Her songs 





gramme of exceptional interest. 

Miss Mampell has a fine voice, an excellent knack of 
interpretation, and she pleased a good-sized audience. 
She did “Traum durch Dammerung” beautifully. 

Her best work was done in four Russian songs, 
were sung with fine imagination and tone color. 


which 


N. Y. JOURNAL, OCTOBER 15. 


Another recitalist of the day was Edna Mampell, who 
sang a difficult programme of songs with much taste and 
now and then a flash of deeply illuminative feeling. 








Concert Direction: UNIVERSAL CONCERT BUREAU, 17 East 42nd Street 
Personal Address: 211 West 107th Street, New York 


New York 
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PRIMA DONNA 3 CHICAGO OPERA 
COLORATURA ASSOCIATION 


pCBE7, 


CHICAGO SUMMER OPERA SEASON 


AT RAVINIA PARK, 1921 

















in 


“BARBER OF SEVILLE” 


in “DON PASQUALE” 


“IF SHE HAD COME AS 
A STRANGER THIS SUM- 
MER, PLUS A LITTLE 
ADVANCE TRUMPET- 
ING, SHE WOULD BE A 
SENSATION TODAY. AS 
IT IS SHE IS HOME 
FOLKS TO CHICAGOANS 
AND THEY DO NOT 
REALIZE THAT FOR: 
EIGNERS WITH A FRAC. 
TION OF HER ENDOW. 
MENT BECOME WORLD 
FIGURES” 


—Edward Moore in the Chi- 
cago Tribune, Aug. 22, 1921. 


THERE IS NO COLORA. 
TURA ON THE STAGE 
TODAY WITH EXECU. 
TION MORE AMAZING. 
LY SURE AND RAPID 
AND SUCH A MISDE. 
MEANOR AS SINGING 
OUT OF TUNE IS UN. 
KNOWN IN HER STAGE 
HISTORY, | BELIEVE. 


—Herman Devries in the Chi- 
cago American, June 27, 1921. 

















AS GILDA IN “RIGOLETTO” 


in “LA TRAVIATA” 
THE OVATION WHICH MISS MACBETH WON—AND MERITED GREATLY, TO SAY 
THE LEAST—WAS A TREAT RARE. IT SEEMED AT ONE TIME AS THOUGH THE BIG 
AUDIENCE WOULD BE SATISFIED ONLY WHEN SHE HAD BOBBED HER LITTLE 
HEAD OFF HER SHOULDERS AND THE CROWD HAD SEEN IT ROLL DOWN INTO 
THE ORCHESTRA PIT. THAT NIGHT SHOULD BE A MEMORABLE ONE IN FLOR. 
ENCE MACBETH’S LIFE.—Thomas P. Bashaw in the Chicago Herald-Examiner, Aug. 8, 1921. 


Concert Season 1921-1922 Booked Solid 
EXCLUSIVE) NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc. (Samuel Geneen, Pres.) 1451 Broadway, New York \wison inhi Pino 
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F there are any who feel that the popu 
lar music wave of the country is not a 
menace, and are prone to permit it to 


enjoy unrestricted as well as undis 


any of the 
themselves 


freedom, let them visit 


s small towns 


puted 
countlh and see tor 
of piano, violin or 
maintain a reason 
ably high standard to contend, They 
I! find that no standard is possible 
the lowest Although may be in 
one or two pupils who are tractable enough to 
converts to good mus the great majority will not 
alone expect, but also demand, to be taught the prevailing 
positive and militant 
encountered which seems perverse enough to de 
worst, Teachers have told me that it is next 
to impossible to persuade these pupils to do sufficient tech 
nical work to play the popular effusions they so dote on and 
so much desire to play even passably well. The pathetic part 
of the situation is, that frequently talented children are 
dragged down to the lowest levels of musical taste through 
parent who, as victims of the in 
fluence of the community, presume to dictate the 
be pursued by the teacher At this juncture one may ask 
how has this music come into these often quite isolated 
communities and had such a preponderating influence over 
the forces of educational uplift? Certainly there are rarely 
those who create this music within these borders, and in 
so doing unwittingly demoralize their own fellow men 


with what the teachers 


voice, who are trying te 
have 
unless it be 

place 
become 


there each 


musical fad In some instances a 
attitude ts 


mand only the 


the ignorance of the 
course to 


The Variety Theeter an Early Musical Influence in This 
Country 

years information on musical matters 
familiar country type, who made 
a periodical pilgrimage to the nearest town to see the sights 
variety show of that day, or vaude 
That was about the only way the 
entimental words could be 
later the popular music 
sufficient to extend its 
and soon odd copies of 
American musical palaver 
country store, with gaily 
designed to attract the attention of the un 
tutored artistic taste, and a title frequently 
enough to induce the local beau brummels to make a pur 
chase and experience the thrill of overstepping the bounds 
of propriety of the more sedate citizens of the community 


For a number of 
was only procured by the 


and pay a visit to the 
ville as it is known today 
simple tunes set to comic or 
enjoyed at that time Somewhat 

publisher became a force that was 
tentacles to the remotest localities, 
this now so familiar and typically 
reached every out of the way 

colored cover 
suggestive 


The Player Piano and the Phonograph as Effective Mediums 
for Spreading the Popular Music Bacilli 

Chis was followed by an influence of far greater effective 
ness: the player piano, This brought music into the 
homes of those who were not even able to pick their way 
through the simplest music purchased at the nearby coun- 
try store. Of course, none need have any illusions as to the 
quality of the collection of rolls that came with the purchase 
of one of these music dispensing marvels of that time 

About a dozen years ago loomed up another force which 
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“Popular Music and Weeds’”’ 


BY CARL BEUTEL 


University of Nebraska and the Nebraska Wesleyan 
Nebraska. 


Of the 


University, Lincoln, 


PART II. 





Ete Musical Courier is always glad to present 

all sides of any question concerning music, 
and in this spirit prints Mr. Beutel’s articles, al- 
though in no way assuming responsibility for his 
views, which, indeed, seem rather pessimistic, 
For instance, while it is undoubtedly true that 
talking machines have contributed largely to 
spreading the craze for popular music, it is 
equally true that the art records produced by all 
the large companies have made it possible for 
those in remote communities to hear famous ar- 
tists and fine music with which they would other- 
wise never become acquainted. The first of these 
articles was published in the Musical Courier, 
issue of September 29, 1921.—Editor’s Note. 











seemingly promised to become a champion for the better 
things in life, and it must be admitted that to a certain 
extent it has fulfilled this promise. Nevertheless, it still 
has to be proved by the talking machine corporations 
whether they are doing as much good in one direction as 
harm in the other. It is true they have finely organized 
educational departments, yet of what avail are they when 
another potent agency is permitted to go on that is di- 
ametrically opposed to these influences? It is like turning 
loose a lot of malaria laden mosquitoes on helpless mortals 
after science has discovered that the situation is better con- 
trolled by a system of prevention through isolation rather 
than through a specific cure. There seems to be a failing 
to understand that it is much more difficult to apply the 
educational process after the musically inclined person has 
been innoculated with the popular musical bacilli, As the 
matter now stands the talking machine may become either 
a curse or a blessing in forming the social structure of 
this country, or the world, as its activity covers the globe. 
The position of these great organizations to become a dic 
tatorial power is daily becoming more apparent. The steadily 
lowering standard of the great concert artists in making up 
their programs is getting to be such an obvious situation 
that the musical people are bound to look upon the whole 
matter with an air of suspicion. When one studies the 
conventional programs of violinists and vocalists who have 
made records, and notices the large percentage of these se- 
lections listed, one cannot help but wonder if it is a purely 
dollar greed on their part to aid in advertising the records 
and increasing their annual revenue, or an autocratic dic- 
tation from headquarters to give these selections, which are 
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pure ear entertainment and possesses little 
or nothing of educational value. 


Is There an Artistic Lowering of the Stand- 

ards of the Popular Concert Artists? 

Upon carefully observing the musical con- 
ditions of the country one is likely to be- 
come impressed with the statement recently 
made by an eminent concert pianist that the 
standard of the concert room is rapidly going down, whereas 
that of the “movie” theater is steadily going up; that is, 
those in the larger cities. If the artists are to blame, con- 
certed efforts Should be made on the part of the serious 
musicians in the cities, together with the leading educa- 
tional institutions, to boycott them for prostituting the art 
of music by programming such insipid stuff as one must 
listen to nowadays. To offer such selections as encores is 
bad enough, but to place them on the same program with 
the masters of musical composition is sacrilege. If these 
artists feel they need the money badly enough they should 
state that they are offering a popular program, and then 
stop dwelling on the educational value of these concerts. 
In so doing they will place themselves on the same level 
with the vaudeville stage, which, although it is a nuisance, 
makes no effort to shield its intent merely to amuse with 
eye and ear entertainment, and so does not fly under false 
colors. 

Entertaining the Tired Business Man 

Having arrived at the place where light entertainment 
should be discussed, I cannot resist the temptation of dwell- 
ing briefly on the charitable amusement purveyors, who, 
with their plea in behalf of the “tired business man,” offer 
their delectable time eliminating morsels, guaranteed to 
require no thinking. Personally, I have never been able to 
see the point. What is there about this business man’s dollar 
chasing that is so enervating that he cannot possibly occupy 
his mind after hours in the contemplation of the intellectual 
and beautiful? Dear reader, have you ever had occasion to 
study carefully the types seen at these mirth provoking 
palaces? No doubt you have seen the smiles forcing them- 
selves through the wan, careworn features of bankers, 
brokers, merchants, and the motley throng of young couples 
passing through the puppy love stage, rapidly becoming fol- 
lowers of the no-thought fetish. The truth of the matter 
is that the American public has been victimized by a mon- 
strous propaganda on the part of the amusement trusts 
which has been going on now unmolested for many years, 
and it is going to take many years with the united educa- 
tional forces only to throttle partially this octopus which has 
been sucking nickels, dimes and quarters out of its myriads 
of unsuspecting victims. This smirking demon leaves in its 
wake untold numbers of stunted minds. It has created a 
creed that taboos serious thinking, and holds up to ridicule 
the intellectual as “high-browed.” It will produce a nation of 
children who, upon the slightest provocation, can be thrown 
into a state of childish ecstasy. Every normal minded per- 
son is willing to credit the inimitable charm of childhood 
as the most delightful phase of the human existence, yet the 
one who endeavors to prolong the state of childhood arti- 
(Continued on page 39) 











DUO ART AND VICTOR RECORDS 


©) Underwood & Underwood 
FRANK LA FORGE, Composer-Pianist 


Frank La Forge is equally great as a pian 
ist and accompanist In the world of ac 
companists he is entirely unique, playing the 
entire song repertoire from memory and in 
beautiful style It is not his memory, how 
ever stupendous that may be, that is his 
greatest asset, but his marvelously beautiful 
tone, which challenges, with its musical, 
rich quality, as much attention and admira 
tion as even a tone of a Matzenauer, With 
the dull, metallic tones of the average pian 
ist all too fresh in memory, he comes as a 
revelation of what really beautiful piano 
tone can be Then the wonderful natural 
gifts he displays, the musical quality of his 
accompaniments, the fine command of modu 
lation, the songs being literally woven to 
gether with this rare gift that carries the 
auditor from one key gracefully and easily 
to the next, with no harsh break of tonality 
and all with a facile technique that makes 
the performance at once a delight and de 


spair,—Philadelphia Record, January 11, 1921 














© Underwood or ¢ nderwood 
CHARLES CARVER, Basso 
The young basso who recently took 
New York by surprise at his debut 
has a well-balanced, well-controlled 
voice with equal beauty in the high 
and low registers. He sings with dig- 
nity and sincerity.—New York Evening 
Mai. 





THE 


La Forge-Berumen 


Studios — 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR HANDSOME 


NEW QUARTERS 


at 14 West 68th Street 
Near Central Park West 


Phone: Columbus 8993 


COACHING, SONG INTERPRETATION, PIANO 
(Leschetizky) AND ACCOMPANYING 


Artist Pupils will appear at Aeolian Hall, Noonday Musicales, 
in conjunction with the Duo-Art Piano, the first Friday of each 
month, at 12.15 Noon, and at Wanamaker’s Auditorium the second 
Saturday of each month at 2.30 P. M. 


DUO ART RECORDS 


©) Underwood & Underwood 


ERNESTO BERUMEN, Concert Pianist 
Ernesto Berfimen is new to Chicago, and 
with his debut at Kimball Hall we had the 
privilege of meeting another very interest 
ing piano personality. The young artist is 
a virtuoso, a full-fledged artist-pianist, fa 
miliar with all the mechanical tricks and 
eminently sure of technique and his own 
powers, In my opinion, Berfimen ranks 
among the most superior, the most gifted 
pianists of the younger generation, and he 
is a lot better than some of the ‘‘old guard."’ 
Herman Devries, in Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican, 


ERIN BALLARD, Pianist-Accom- 
panist 

Erin Ballard, pianist-accompanist, for 
six years a pupil of Frank La Forge 
and Ernesto Berimen, called by many 
critics the greatest woman accompan- 
ist in the world, has toured with 
Mmes. Alda and Matzenauer. 
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“A New Star Has Appeared On the Horizon.’—Max Smith, N. Y. American. 


ELL 


PIANISTE 
TRIUMPHS AT HER AMERICAN DEBUT 


. CRITICS ACCLAIM HER IN THE VANGUARD OF 
PRESENT DAY PIANISTS .—Gilbert W. Gabriel, Sun, be- 


cause: 
Her TECHNIC proved to be solid, well disciplined, broad in 


range, opulent in resource, and admirable in all the fundamen- 
tal qualities of tone production.—W. J. Henderson, Herald. 


She has a marvelous sense for BEAUTY OF TONE and of 
phrase.—H. E. Krehbiel, Tribune. 


She would make one think of Carreno, but there is even greater 
POWER.—Katherine Spaeth, Mail. 


She is a POET .—William B. Murray, Brooklyn Eagle. 


She is an ARTIST, extraordinarily well equipped and utterly 
sincere——Deems Taylor, World. 


From the very outset she had her auditors in the hollow of her 
hand.—Max Smith, American. 


ELLY NEY is one of the pianists to be counted with.—Pitts 
Sanborn, Globe. 
AND 


Before April, ELLY NEY’S NAME WILL BE FAMILIAR 
TO EVERY MUSIC LOVER IN AMERICA. 


—H. Z. T., Commercial. 











Exclusive Management 
INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, Inc. 
MILTON DIAMOND, Director, 16 West 36th Street, New York City 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS CHICKERING PIANO 
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jast for the information of Jolly George, the 


venial, gyrating manager of the Chicago Opera, we 
hey to tell him that one, Ulisse Lappas, a tenor, will 
with his organization for part of the season in 
New York season. 


sing 
Chicago and the entire 


This, to be sure, has nothing in particular to do 
with music, but it is probably true that the New 
York Times, speaking of the two Gainsborough pic- 
tures recently purchased by Sir Joseph Duveen, did 
not mean to refer to the second one as “Mrs. Sid- 
Nurse.” Our guess is “Muse.” 

. 

Little more than half of the 500 guarantors, at 
$1,000 per year for five years, which the Chicago 
(pera Association is aiming at, have been secured, 
the exact number, it is understood, being 261. It 
is, however, no secret that 500 was merely a nice 
round figure set up to be shot at. Everybody will 
be perfectly satisfied with 300 earnest supporters 
for the new style opera. 


dons as the 


“When in this country, Christine Nilsson sang 
‘M’ama’ and not ‘He Loves Me,’ since an inalterable 
and unquestioned law of our musical world re- 
quires that the German text of French operas sung 
by Swedish artists should be translated into Italian 
for the clearer understanding of English speaking 
audiences.” From the “Age of Innocence,” Edith 
Wharton. Food for thought! 

. 

Now the French “Groupe des Six” is only the 
“Groupe des Cing” for Louis Durey has withdrawn, 
“finding that individualism in art is above all the 
first consideration, and not wishing to allow himself 
to be included, even by implication, in such manifes- 
tations as the so-called advance guard gave in the 
Theatre des Champs-Elysees last spring, the spirit 
of which is entirely contrary to everything that he 
thinks.” Loud cheers for M. Durey! 

bs ) 

There is at least one local manager who does not 
plead “hard times” this season. He is I. Suck- 
ling, of Toronto, who is giving that city one of the 
finest courses possible, And he is receiving excellent 
cooperation from the music lovers, for the sale of 
seats for the recent Galli-Curci concert, at Massey 
Music Hall, opened on Monday morning, October 
17, at 9 o'clock, and, although the auditorium seats 
3,000, there was a complete sell out by exactly 3:40 
p.m. the same day, Other events which Mr. Suck- 
ling has managed this season so far have alse brought 
excellent box office receipts. Despite the fact that 


this appearance was Galli-Curci’s fourth in Toronto, 
inramediately after the concert he wired Evans and 
Salter, the diva’s managers, to secure another date 


COURIER 


for this season to satisfy the demand to hear her. 
Owing to the fact that she is entirely booked until 
June 5, another date was impossible. 


MUSICAL 


It was a brilliant stroke on the part of the Inter- 
national Concert Direction, Strauss’ American 
managers, to secure the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
his New York concerts. He will have an instru- 
ment to play on second to none in this country. 

innntio: 

Edmond Clément is an object lesson in the value 
of correct vocal production in preserving the voice. 
The musical dictionaries reveal that he is fifty-four 
years old, but he looks at least ten years younger 
and there is nothing in his singing or his voice to 
suggest that he has an honorable career of thirty 
odd years behind him, 


The Legislature in the State of Georgia recently 
passed a bill imposing a tax of $2,500 on every per- 
formance of grand opera in that State. Commert 
seems superfluous and the brown derby for ca}- 
culated ignorance is hereby awarded to said Legis- 
lature. Our only hope is that foreign papers will 
not copy so as to confirm the fixed impression which 
exists abroad that America is a country of bar- 
barians as far as the arts are concerned, 

aes 

Bochum, Germany, devoted a week to listening 
to Bruckner works. “At the introductory evenings, 
the Stuttgart Bruckner student, Grunsky, together 
with Gerard Bunk, the well known Dutch organ 
virtuoso, performed all the nine symphonies ar- 
ranged for two pianos, and Schulz-Domburg gave 
us some interesting lectures on Bruckner,” writes 
our correspondent. Listening to Bruckner sym- 
phonies on two pianos is our idea of about the thin- 
nest possible kind of a time, 

EME 

Dr. G. Norman-Hansen, who wrote the libretto 
of the opera “Kaddera,” which won a striking suc- 
cess at the Royal Opera, Copenhagen, this winter, 
was here recently as surgeon of the Scandinavian- 
American liner Frederick VIII, in place of the regu- 
lar physician who is taking his vacation. Dr, Han- 
sen brought along the score of his work, the music 
of which is by Hakon Borresen, a young Danish 
composer, and hopes to find an opportunity to place 
it in this country. It is unique in that the scene is 
laid in Greenland and all characters are natives of 

Do you know what a plectral quintet is? Neither 
did we until it was explained to us in connection 
with the prize offered by the American Guild of 
Banjoists, Mandolinists and Guitarists, the details 
of which are given on another page. It seems that 
besides two mandolins and a guitar, the quintet has 
a mandola and a mandola-cello, of which we know 
no more than did Gelett Burgess of the Purple Cow. 
But there is a hundred dollars for the composer 
who writes the best quintet. 

ahah otto 

Alfredo Salmaggi, the perennial and perpetual 
impresario of Brooklyn, has blossomed forth again, 
notwithstanding the Mugnone fiasco of last spring. 
One of the objects of his Brooklyn Opera Company 
is, according to the announcement, “to assist talented 
American artists to achieve a career in grand opera.” 
What do you mean, “assist,” Professor? And 
shouldn’t—if the score is to be accurately kept— 
the singer be credited with an assist instead of 
the company ? 

—— 

Managers are careless indeed to neglect the “stage 
management” of a concert. Last week we listened 
to the debut recital in New York of a splendid artist 
who won a great and well deserved success. The 
wholly unimportant assisting artist was allowed to 
occupy more actual time during the evening than did 
the principal, and both of the two accompanists who 
appeared were far below the standard which should 
be required for appearance in public recital in New 
York. This sort of thing jeopardizes the success 
of the principal artist and is fair neither to him nor 
to the audience. 





The pastor down at St. Marks in the Bouwerie 
has been stealing Scriabine’s thunder. He has. had 
sets of colored lights installed in his church and 
plays on them by means of a button keyboard, flash- 
ing, withdrawing or combining the lights according 
to the words of wisdom which pour forth from his 
lips. This, of course, is only what Scriabine did 
with his colored lights in “Prometheus.” Too bad 
that the Russian composer was not able to copyright 
it, so that his estate might demand royalties from 
the dominie. Of course, the latter has a much sim- 
pler code of emotional reflections to work out than 
did Scriabine. The list is so easy that it would 
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almost be a pity to offer suggestions—green and 
gold for references to the Elysian Fields; red, of 
course, for hot words about the southern hereafter : 
and a brilliant flash of white to wake up the con- 
gregation whenever the preacher feels that he really 
has something to say worth hearing. Some minis- 
ters seem to think that they can make their trade 
attract more custom by tying their goods up in pink 
ribbons. 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


Why does cousin John Bull do some things so 
much better than our Uncle Sam? An announce- 
ment just received regarding the Royal College of 
Music, London, contains some things that are worth 
thinking about. It was incorporated in 1883—quite 
a good while ago—its patron is His Majesty the 
King, its president is H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 
Upwards of seventy scholarships have been founded 
which provide free musical education and in some 
cases a grant towards maintenance. There are also 
exhibitions, prizes and other pecuniary advantages. 
Likewise there is a fund for the encouragement of 
British composers and executive artists. 

Why has not America a conservatory with our 
President as its patron or president, and some seven- 
ty or more scholarships and funds for the encourage- 
ment of American composers and executive artists ? 
Some people will object believing that, after all, 
Great Britain has, with all this encouragement, not 
brought forth any first rate international composer 
or artist. Quite true, but we believe we have more 
talent over here than they have over there. At least 
they are giving their people a chance. Why not 
give our people a chance? 

— <O— - 


MARY IS BACK 

Our Mary came in last Friday on the Aquitania 
wearing a beautiful coat of some gray fur with a 
huge collar that came up so close to her hat (henna) 
one couldn’t see what had happened to the golden 
hair. But one didn’t have to wait long to find out. 

“I’ve bobbed it,”.said she. “Everybody does, so 
why shouldn’t I?” 

Why shouldn’t she, after all? 

“Are you glad to be back in America?” 
keeping as solemn as we could, 

“Don’t ask foolish questions,” said Our Mary, 
joining in the laugh which we could not keep back. 

“No, there is nothing new about the Chicago 
Opera that you don’t already know. You are quite 
right, the story about there having been trouble 
between Mrs. McCormick—or anybody else behind 
the company—and myself are ridiculous. Nobody 
with sense would think of printing it. Am I going 
to do anything new? Well, ‘Salome,’ and that is 
not really new, only new for Chicago. Strauss liked 
my Salome. He thanked me for it when I did it in 
Paris. ‘Your presentation of the role was splendid,’ 
he said to me. “Those performances bought me a 
new automobile.’ No, he is not going to direct with 
the Chicago Opera. I think he has all the automo- 
biles he needs already.” 


said we, 


a— 
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EXEUNT “JAZZ” 


Let us come forward in defense of “jazz.” Poor 
old “jazz!” Write him big for he is due to die 
as all fads die early and painless deaths. Due to 
die, poor old “jazz.” And when he is nice and safe 
and dead, many there will be who will sit upon his 
coffin and claim that they and they alone were re- 
sponsible for his timely demise. And one of those 
who will occupy the front row will be Louis Col- 
mans, of Atlantic City and Brussels, and Marion 
Couthouy Smith, of New York, who sent a letter 
to the editor of the Tribune commending an article 
which appeared in the Atlantic City Daily Press 
carrying the, what she calls, felicitous caption, “To 
Discourage Jazz.”. The means by which this musi- 
cian intends to discourage “jazz” is to organize an 
orchestra of a hundred young people to educate their 
taste for music of a “higher” class. That is all very 
well, and we would be the last to discourage any 
such tentative plan, although what it has to do with 
“jazz,” or what possible effect it can ever have on 
“jazz” we fail to see. But Marion C. Smith goes 
further. She jabs “jazz” an awful blow. She 
says there is “jazz” in painting, sculpture, poetry 
and dress, and she flays the whole bunch most griev- 
ously. She lands her barb on cubism and post-im- 
pressionism (we doubt if she knows much of what 
she is talking about or she would not use that term), 
mentions one of the artists who “did not draw 
human beings but devils,” and calls the work “mani- 
festations of insincerity and diabolism.” “Jazz,” 
she says, “has permeated the soil of all the arts like 
a burrowing corruption.” My, my! 
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VARIATIONETTES 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


M. B. H. sputters: “I don’t know about you, 
but as for myself, I’d rather hear Liszt’s ‘Love 
Dream’ in A flat than Oliver Morosco’s ‘Love 
Dream’ in the Apollo Theater. 

eRe 

“Concert Giver,” for his part, wishes to know 
how he may insure himself against a bronchial, or 
coughing audience. 
zn R 

“Old Bide Dudley tells of the recent importation 
of a ‘singer with four ranges.’ Sounds more like 
a cook to me.”—Morning Telegraph. 

RzeRe 

It was at the Anna Case recital that we asked 
Deems Taylor, the new World music reviewer, how 
he likes criticking. ‘Well, the hours aren’t as easy 
as plumbing,” he answered. 

eRe 

It was Deems Taylor, too, who referred to a poor 
arrangement of a Scotch song as being “bootleg 
Scotch.” 

eRe 

Anna Case, by the way, gave us real pleasure with 
the finish, sincerity, and appeal of her art. Com- 
paring her current performances with those of four 
or five years ago, the indisputable proof is offered 
of tremendous study and observation, and conse- 
quent marked artistic growth. Aside from project- 
ing skillful tone utterance and coloring, Miss Case 
searches into the musical and mood meanings of 
her songs and puts her utmost earnestness and feel- 
ing into their interpretation. Lieder singing used 
to be considered the exclusive art of foreign artists. 
Anna Case is one of those American singers who 
have demonstrated that the same mastery can be 
achieved by our native vocalists, provided they real- 
ize that fine songs may be interpreted finely only 
after many years of incessant intelligent application 
and patient waiting for the maturity that comes only 
with experience. Song singing, fortunately, is one 
of those impenetrable fields where foolishly rushing 
youngsters are laid low and only angels may dare 
to tread successfully. 

| a 

Very brilliant and stirring violin playing was 
Francis Macmillen’s reading of the Lalo “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” It was a rendering along the 
lines of Elman’s version in its best estate. The 
youthful Russian was the first fiddler to depart from 
the interpretation as handed down by Sarasate, who, 
although he was a Spaniard, powdered and _per- 
fumed the Lalo work into a salon piece that robbed 
it of all the passion, vigor and iridescent sparkle 
scattered through several of the movements. Mac- 
millen did the piece quite a la Toreador and filled it 
with appeal and picturesque glitter. 

Ree 

If you do not already know it, quite the most im- 
portant musical news of last week, blazoned forth on 
the diurnal front pages, was to the effect that Mary 
Garden returned from Europe with her hair bobbed. 
The American tonal world has been wild with ex- 
citement ever since. We congratulate Miss Garden 
on her achievement and shall look forward eagerly 
to seeing the amputated hair. If it were not a sort 
of double paradox, we should say, “Long may it 
wave.” 

eR eR 

If the news about Mary Garden does not interest 
you, look up the newspaper stories about Lydia Lip- 
kowska and her $127,000 loss in jewelry, and Mme. 
Walska and her denial of the tale that she is ready 
to divorce Alexander Smith Cochran on the condi- 
tion that she receive $500,000 as heart salve. 

eR ® 

At a gathering the other evening a pianist played 
rather poorly a piece for the left hand alone. “I 
wonder if there is something the matter with his 
right hand,” remarked Lou Hirsch, the composer. 
“To judge by the playing,” answered his neighbor, 
“I think there is something the matter with his left 
hand.” 

eee 

The Musicat Courier, unlike the daily newspa- 
pers, never looks into the pocketbooks of musical 
artists and organizations, or snoops into their bank 
accounts, contracts, or wills, or psychoanalyzes their 
table or tonsorial habits, or their taste in household 
pets, animal or human. For that reason we do not 
know how much money Fortune Gallo and his San 
Carlo Opera made during their recent four weeks’ 
stay at the Manhattan, but we did notice crowded 
houses, constant long lines of customers at the box 


office and a permanent seraphic smile on the face 
of the impresario who exploded tradition by proving 
that ensemble opera at popular prices can be made 
profitable in New York. Ignorant as we are of 
cash matters in music, we bow to the superior knowl- 
edge of the New York Times and gladly quote the 
attached estimate from its issue of October 23: 

With two crowded performances of “Carmen” and 
“Trovatore,” in which Miss Ferrabini and Mr. Tommasini 
respectively sang the title roles, the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany closed its month of opera at the Manhattan yesterday 
afternoon and night. Many of those attending had sub- 
scribed through the four weeks here, and there were intima- 
tions that a much longer subscription series of popular opera 
may be offered next season, 

Fortune Gallo, for nine seasons the company’s director, 
said the receipts in New York would be about $130,000, 
Casual observers admitted the record would approach six 
figures, as the Hammerstein house has a capacity at popu- 
lar prices of between $20,000 and $30,000 a week. More 
than $5,000 was received at single performances of “Forza 
del Destino,” “Trovatore,” “Aida,” and the double bill, 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci.” 

eRe 

Every evening and at the matinees the familiar 
aggregation of habitual operatic almoners might have 
been encountered in the outer entrance making their 
appeals for free tickets, and whenever there were 
any available, Mr. Gallo generously had his repre- 
sentatives bestow them on the devoted deadheads. 
But when the “Sold Out” performances occurred, 
he merely murmured to his lobby lieutenants the 
word “Joffre.” We asked him its meaning. He 
answered: “They shall not pass.” 

¥ 
CHANSON TRISTE 
I cannot sleep tonight because 
Across the road a woman sings 
An ancient song of love and peace, 
A haunting melody that clings. 
Why should her singing make me sad 
And drive me to the verge of tears? 
Ah, there is foolishness in youth, 
And bitter paying with the years. 
-R. Fortescue Doria, in The London Bookman. 
I too am slumberless because 
Across the court a woman sings 
“I Never Knew,” “All by Myself,” 
And other not unjazzy things. 
Why should her singing madden me 
And push me o’er the brink of tears ? 
Oh, louder and flatter doth she sing 
Than anyone I’ve heard in years. 
—Franklin P. Adams, in the New York Tribune. 
ere 

Conductor Leopold Stokowski and his orchestral 
instrument from our neighboring city came to Car- 
negie Hall with a very large degree of pleasure and 
exaltation for their first concert of the season here, 
and the reason for their rejoicing was a packed 
house and the knowledge that every seat has been 
sold for the remainder of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
series in New York. ‘The visitors gradually have 
won a tremendous and enthusiastic following in this 
city and the success has been achieved through sheer 
merit and the fine trust and perseverance of the 
Philadelphia directorate which financed the concerts 
in the metropolis for several years before the box 
office showed an encouraging result. The history 
of the Quaker City orchestra here is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the Boston Symphony except that the 
former grew into profitable favor much more quick- 
ly than the organization from’ Massachusetts. ‘The 
opening concert of the Philadelphians on Tuesday 
of last week showed in their playing much of the 
exuberant lift and confidence which the approval 
and support of New York necessarily engendered. 
But there were in evidence also deeper and more 
subtle qualities in the playing of Stokowski and his 
associates. Thorough preparation, in purpose and 
practise, stamped every measure. The Philadelphia 
conductor is not one to leave matters to the mood of 
the moment. He has much imagination and emo- 
tional drive but he subjects his urges to well ordered 
artistic consideration and the result nearly always 
is a performance in which thought and feeling form 
an admirable partnership. Rarely does he overem- 
phasize sentiment and never does he follow the line 
of the score with pedantic slavishness. If he shows 
any preferential interpretative mannerism it is a 
leaning toward the dramatic. He is a fascinating 
teller of musical stories, related with picturesque 
suspense, contrast, and climax. Brahms’ second 
symphony was invested with Stokowski’s entire mu- 
sical and baton art, and his orchestra has been fash- 
ioned by him into such a plastic medium of expres- 
sion that he was able to make outline and nuance 
count to the utmost. Nothing more delicate or 
dreamy could well be imagined than the presentation 
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of the Debussy “Afternoon of a Faun,” its film of 
poetry and eroticism being spun with rare beauty 
of color and sensuousness of tone. The concert 
could have ended then and there very satisfactorily 
and sent us forth content into Fifty-seventh street. 
However, conductors like to finish their programs a 
bit more resoundingly, and then, too, the novelty 
hounds must be satisfied. Therefore Stokowski 
gave a hearing to Braunfels’ variations on a Berlioz 
theme—the “Song of the Flea,” from the “Damna- 
tion of Faust.” The title implies comic intent, and 
Braunfels achieves humor of a certain kind but it 
is neither suggestive nor satanic enough to invite the 
participation of the listener very strongly. Paro- 
dies and deliberate imitations of the styles of other 
composers have been employed by many musical 
creators, most successfully of all by Richard Strauss. 
And Strauss himself was burlesqued in unforgetta- 
ble manner by Victor Herbert in his “Madeleine.” 
Braunfels has put good and well made music into 
his variations, but the same thing might be said 
about hundreds of other composers to whose works 
one listen with mild pleasure, but does not desire 
to hear repeated if something else could be sub- 
stituted. To complete this critical and veracious 
account it must be added that the audience appeared 
to be edified by Braunfels, uplifted by Brahms, and 
poetized by Debussy, deductions made by the present 
chronicler from a study of facial expressions, for 
the very strong and lasting applause during the 
evening indicated merely general pleasure and an 
eager desire to extend affection and praise to Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
eRe, 

To call a composition “France,” or “1914,” or 
“Chateau Thierry,” or “Ypres,” does not necessarily 
make it a good or even interesting piece of music. 
The “program” in and of itself never is as impor- 
tant as the music which illustrates it. The most 
arresting or vivid “program” ever written would 
not change bad music into good. These are all 
primitive truths, but they appear to be forgotten 
very often. The symphonic scores “inspired” by the 
war continue to be performed, but so far as New 
York is concerned, not one has been heard that ranks 
much above mediocrity or at least commonplaceness. 
War is not a source of stimulus for exalted musical 
thought. A babbling brook inspired Beethoven; a 
trout flashing his silver radiance made Schubert 
write one of his loveliest songs and string quartets ; 
a flower, the sounds of nature, landscapes, the glance 
of an eye, a smile, any simple joy, sometimes noth- 
ing except a bit of rhythm or tune coming into the 
mind out of the nowhere—such small things have 
been the stuff out of which masterpieces were fash- 
ioned by the great ones in music. Sometimes a com 
position starts as absolute music and has its “pro- 
gram” affixed later. Frequently it is hard to tell 
which came first, the “program” or the music. We, 
for one, listen cold bloodedly to music that borrows 
war reminiscences or images to give it extraneous 
importance. The music might convince us; the title 
never. 


’ 


Rere 

Last week a man standing at Broadway and 
Thirty-ninth street looked at the Metropolitan Opera 
House billboards and said to his companion: “I won- 
der whether Galli-Curci and Titta Ruffo will make 
up for the loss of Caruso.” At Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-ninth street, a few minutes later, another 
man remarked to his friends, “I! wonder whether 
Chicago University will beat Princeton.” Then 
there is the astronomer who wonders about the stars 
and the chap who wonders how he is going to meet 
his rent What a widely wondering world 
it Is. 


raise, 


\ 

The “logical successor to Enrico Caruso,” when 
he reviews the reasons why he is such, impresses the 
listener as being very illogical. 

nz Rre 

Premier Lloyd George tells his nation that no 
progress can be made in its present affairs until 
hatred of the Germans ceases. It is sensible advice 
and it applies not only to England but also to other 
countries, and not only to financial and industrial 
matters, but also to music. 

| 

In a recent issue we credited a certain piece of 
prohibition musical criticism to the Chicago Daily 
News. We apologize. The honor should have gone 
to the Chicago Evening Journal, whose new tonal 
authority is Eugene Stinson. 

n,re 

Nilly: “What do you think of Mirovitch?” 

Willy (proudly): “You don’t pronounce it right. 
It’s ‘Morvitch.’ Greatest two year old of the sea- 
Won ten times in succession.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 


son, 
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AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 


A curious point of view has been brought to our 
attention through an article which appeared some 
weeks ago in the New York Times entitled “Captur- 
ing the Folk Songs of America.” Under this title 
is a review of “Folk Songs of Many Peoples” by 
Florence Hudson Botsford, and the review begins 
with a picturesque description of the arrival of im- 
migrants in America, and contains some side lights 
on their subsequent state of loneliness or home sick- 
ness which, it is said, is relieved by the singing of 
their national folk songs. 

It seems that the method adopted by the author of 
the book referred to was to get a rough but exact 
translation of the original poem, to refer this to one 
of our American poets to have made into verse. 
That is a good plan, and that it has resulted in real 
poems is proved by the samples furnished in this 
review. But what has this to do with “American” 
folk songs? An answer to that will be found in the 
following extraordinary passage from this review: 

We have wanted labor. Immigrants have wanted wages. 
The exchange of amenities (or of hostilities) between new 
citizens and old has been arranged chiefly on that basis 
The new citizens have given the strength of their bodies 
and minds in full measure to the building up of our material 
prosperity, but we have not taken the full strength of their 
souls into the fund of our natoinal experience. The free 
gift of song and dance, of feeling, tone and gesture that 
would enrich and ennoble our common life has been dis- 
regarded too long. The loss has been incalculable. We 
who have inherited spiritual riches from many peoples have 
forgotten to behave like lawful heirs and claim our own. 

That may be why we !ack a great national music, why 
we are only just beginning to have a distinctly national 
poctry. The works of the masters grew out of the little 
meanings and melodies that haunt the hearts of his folk 
Cecil sharp declares that history does not provide a single 
instance of a national school of music founded upon any- 
thing else but national folk music. Perhaps we have cut 
ourselves off by our neglect from one of the sources of 
imaginative strength and fertility. 

The point seems, then, to be made that these 
songs of foreign nations, being translated into 
English, shall be sung in English by the children and 
grandchildren of the original immigrants, and that 
out of this our American music should be made, or 
should rest upon this as a foundation. 

That is utterly absurd. It is more than that: it is 
a dangerous doctrine. It is bad enough to build the 
music of America upon the songs of the Indians and 
negroes, but to build it upon the folk songs of 
Europe would be worse, far worse. The proponent 
of this theory seems to forget, too, that these songs 
have been the foundation of the music of Europe 
(or so it is declared—it has never been clear to the 
writer upon what grounds this belief rests). How 
ridiculous would it, then, be to borrow these songs 
again, to rehash them and to call the result 
American ! 

It may be noted also that the result of such bor- 
rowing never possesses any national significance. 
Those composers who have made Spanish and Hun- 
garian rhapsodies, Scotch phantasies and the like 
have not made Spanish or Scotch or Hungarian 
music, unless perchance they were themselves 
Spanish, Scotch or Hungarian, and not always even 
then. National music is not made that way. The 
music of the Russians or of the Hungarians or of 
the Italians is national, not because folk songs are 
used, but because the national idiom is used, that is, 
the natural idiom of the native composer. To write 
in any other idiom would not only be affectation, but 
would probably render his music worthless. 

And when we come to American music it will owe 
its being to the same influences. That it will gradu- 
ally be effected by the idioms of our many immi- 
grants cannot be doubted. Even now, our popular 
music, both religious and secular, is undergoing a 
slow change. 

That a country must necessarily have a folks’ 
music before it can have music in the higher forms 
is not true. America will be a long time in getting 
a folks’ music, /if it ever does, because we 
Americans are.so highly educated compared with the 
rest of the world and because we are subject to so 
many influences, Folk songs in the olden days, be- 
ginning back in the tenth century or even earlier, 
were sung, and probably made, by wholly illiterate 
people. They gradually changed as a result of 
constant repetition by memory, and conformed more 
and more with each change to the idiom most 
natural to the nation, When we say that the na- 
tional music was made from these songs, we prob- 
ably mean that composers wrote in this idiom rather 
than that they borrowed, except in very rare cases, 
the songs themseles. 

In America everybody reads, many read music, 
songs are printed, played by dance orchestras, piano 
players, phonographs. They do not change. They 
are not remodeled by ignorant, illiterate people. 
They are American, not because their composers are 
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American, as they often are not, but because the com- 
poser has succeeded in writing in the most acceptable 
idiom of the day, and because they last, some of 
them, through several generations. No one decade 
of popular music makes a national idiom. It is the 
lasting quality which counts, and that lasting quality 
is very evident in our popular music if you take the 
trouble to look for it and do not expect anything 
strikingly original—the hymn tune, the sentimental 
ballad, Foster and others, Nevil, Cadman, even Mac- 
Dowell in some of his melodic turns and harmonies. 
Rag time and “jazz” are gradually returning to the 
earlier national idiom, The “rag,” or syncopation, 
is now frequently only in the accompaniment, while 
the melody itself is quite simple, and often, even in 
the most popular of dance music, has a hymn-tune 
flavor. 

And what has the folks’ music of Europe to do 
with all this? Nothing. Not a thing in the world, 
We do not want it. We do not need it. It ought to 
be forbidden to teach it to any child, more especially 
and most particularly to the children of immigrants. 
For how can you Americanize people if you will 
permit them constantly to magnify and idealize the 
beauties of the old countries from which they come? 
What we want and must hawe from Europe is her 
art music, her artists, and the emotional qualities 
which these more emotional and perhaps more 
musical nations infuse into the old Anglo-Saxon 
h'ood, But we want them either to give us their 
own art music or to help us make American music, 
not to give us a second hand imitation of their own 
music transplanted. 

What the immigrant will give to America in the 
way of art he will give unconsciously. He will 
bring it with him in his blood, or soul, or whatever 
you may be pleased to call it, not in his brain. He 
will give it to us by intermarriage, by forgetting his 
old country and environment altogether, by permit- 
ting his children to grow up in complete ignorance of 
that old country, its customs, its songs, its language, 
everything about it. These things all belong to the 
mind and to the mind only. If the child is never 
told anything about them, he will never know any- 
thing about them. Unless he is clothed in these rags 
or fettered in these manacles he will be free of them. 
But what he cannot get rid of, fortunately, is his 
heredity, his inherited art-sense. And that inherited 
art-sense will make the great American music in time 
through intermarriage if it is only let alone by these 
well-meaning meddlers. 


OLD ORDER CHANGETH 

With all the—to borrow a colloquial word—wal- 
lops handed to the popular song, it is a wonder that 
there still are any. Witness this, written by a gen- 
tlemanly writer and published just before the wai 
in a ladies’ magazine; 

Without a doubt it may be accepted that songs have a 
deep influence upon mankind. This influence should always 
be for good. But we sometimes, indeed in these days often, 
find it working for evil. The latter reflection is aroused 
by the shocking decline which has recently taken place in 
American song writing. Think of the tender humanity in 
that old favorite, “My Old Kentucky Home.” And _ then 
think of such near-filth as “Oh, You Beautiful Doll,” and 
those similar outbursts which stand at the head of our 
popular songs today. Truly, “The old order changeth.” 

Let us consider, for a moment, what a wonderful thing 
is the spread of a popular song. Suppose the President of 
the nation rises today and, dealing with a subject of vital 
influence to our welfare, speaks a few sentences of wisdom. 
How many would be able to repeat his words a month 
hence? Would a thousand men have them stored away in 
memory ? jut suppose that a catchy popular song is 
launched, with some such refrain as “Polly Wolly used to 
work, But she’s too wise now!” In a few short months it 
will be known by miilions. It is interesting to trace the 
popular song to its lair and to see its effect. 

It is the home which is the final lair of the popular song. 
The piano, the cabinet organ, the talking machine, and every 
other musical instrument call for the popular song. It 
needs only a short memory to recollect the time when such 
a call was answered by songs like “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
“Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” or “In 
Days of Old.” Now, however, if your daughter is entertain- 
ing a caller they no longer sing such simple songs, Listen 
and you will hear them shouting, “Put Your Arms Around 
Me, Honey,” or “Cuddle Up Closer,” or some similar erotic 
syncopation. Moreover, it isn’t necessarily your daughter’s 
“steady” young man who is singing these songs with her. 
It’s any young man. And their only excuse for singing such 
stuff is that they’re the latest popular successes. Songs of 
romance have changed to lyrics of license, and virtue finds 
itself assailed in its last retreat. 

That “lyrics of license” is a particularly attractive 
phrasé ; and what, by the way, is the last retreat of 
virtue ? 


TROUBLE ABROAD 

The following from our esteemed contemporary 
“Le Ménestrel” will be of interest to those of our 
readers whose eyes are forever turned to foreign 
shores and who imagine conditions abroad are so 
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much better than conditions in America: “Concert 
audiences are relatively limited. This results from 
several causes: First of all, the masses continue to 
be too little interested. Music is an art which can- 
not be approached without a certain preparation 
which, up to the present, has not been included in 
the programs of our educational institutions. Let 
us hope that 1922 will see the realization of the re- 
form which Pierné recommended recently in the 
columns of Le Ménestrel, and that the study of 
music will be made compulsory like the study of 
literature or of drawing.” 

The writer then points out that there are no suit- 
able concert halls in Paris. The Salle Gaveau and 
the Conservatoire are too small for orchestral con- 
certs, while the Chatelet is staging melodrama and 
concerts there must be given at inconvenient hours. 
The small seating capacity of the halls also shoves 
up prices above what people want to pay except for 
music they particularly like. But what do they par- 
ticularly like? The classics and Wagner. For the 
moderns they have little use. However, it is not 
suggested that the moderns should, therefore, be 
neglected, and the following program structure is 
recommended: two well known classic works, one 
less known classic, one modern work that has al- 
ready been played, and one entirely unknown mod- 
ern work, It is a wise suggestion. 

ee, cee 
SCHUBERT PLUS 

When we saw the “Carnaval” exquisitely orches- 
trated and exquisitely danced by the Diaghileff bal- 
let, we felt that it would have rejoiced the soul of 
Franz Schumann could he have seen so tasteful an 
idealization of the spirit of his beautiful piano 
pieces; when we saw “Blossom Time” the other 
evening, we wondered, indeed, what Franz Schu- 
bert would have thought, could he have sat beside us. 
Probably he would have received it with decidedly 
mixed feelings, but on the whole it pleased us very 
much indeed, if only as a demonstration of the power 
and vitality of the hundred year old melodies. 
Imagine a Broadway audience moved to a thunder- 
ous outburst of applause by the “Serenade” the 
“song hit” of the evening, with “Ungeduld” a close 
second! A hopeful sign indeed! As the “Drei- 
maedelhaus” the piece had a great run in Germany. 
For the English version Dorothy Donnelly has made 
over the book, originally by A. M. Willner and 
H. Reichert, preserving—to her credit—a great deal 
of the Vienna atmosphere. Sigmund Romberg 
“adapted” the music, although unfortunately there 
in no way of telling how much of the adaption, the 
work of a real musician throughout, he is respon- 
sible for. The finales, especially that of the second 
act, are built up with skilled hands, the most satis- 
factory numbers of their kind since “The Merry 
Widow.” The captious and sacrosanct will un- 
doubtedly cavil at the cello theme from the “Un- 
finished” made in a waltz song, at “Das Bachlein” 
turned into a polka, at a theme in three quarters 
from one of the impromptus appearing as a fox trot; 
as for ourselves, we admire the skill with which it 
has been done, rejoice in the true value of the tunes 
themselves—as demonstrated by the delightful qual- 
ity of the transformed melodies—and revel in an 
evening which has so many delights for the ear. 
Entirely out of place are only two numbers, a thor- 
oughly commonplace Vienna waltz, “Only One Love 
Ever Fills the Heart,” and a march song, “Keep It 
Dark,” hearing which, one feels confident, Franz 
Schubert would arise and begin to throw things at 
the stage. Are there not enough attractive themes 
in the huge Schubert product to allow of replacing 
these two numbers—the composer or composers of 
which are not named—by two others as skilfully 
adapted as is the rest of the score? Incidentally 
somebody forgot to mention the name of the orches- 
trator, who deserves a great deal of the credit for 
the success of the score. 

The pictures of old Vienna are charming and true 
to style—even if Franz Schubert does have his lodg- 
ings adorned with some photographs (!) of classic 
works of art. The performance on the whole is 
excellent. Bertram Peacock, as Schubert, deserves a 
word all to himself. His resemblance to the Schu- 
bert portraits is uncanny—it is almost a shock when 
he first steps on the stage—and he portrays the char- 
acter with the utmost sympathy. The beautifully 
played scene in the first act, where Schubert (as 
tradition says he did) sits in the garden of a little 
suburban inn, placidly noting down one of his im- 





mortal songs as his friends, unheeding him, proceed . 


with their gay conversation, is poignantly moving. 
It brings the great master home to one as an actual, 
living lovable man as no amount of reading of 
him or even of listening to his finest inspirations can 
do. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


EDMOND CLEMENT IS WARMLY 
WELCOMED ON RETURN TO BOSTON 





Distinguished French Tenor Scores Unusual Success at Recital—Matzenauer, Hackett, Homer, Chase Also Give Programs 
—The San Carlo Season—Harvard Glee Club Plans 


Boston, Mass., October 23, 1921—Edmond Clément, 
the distinguished French tenor, pleasantly recalled as 
a member of the original Boston Opera Company, 
received a truly enthusiastic welcome at a_ recital 
which he gave Saturday afternoon, October 22, in Sym- 
phony Hall. A large audience furnished abundant evidence 
in the form of applause of the splendid impression left by 
Mr. Clément as an artist and gentleman. This singer’s art 
would excite admiration in any program, but particularly in 
the type of music with which he regaled his admirers at 
this recital. Opening with pieces by Berlioz and César 
Franck, he proceeded to a group of operatic airs from 
“Carmen,” Massenet’s “Manon Lescaut” and “Grisélidis.” 
There followed numbers by Debussy, Chausson and Fauré, 
and the concert was brought to a close with folk songs 
arranged by Bernard, Weckerlin and Tiersot. 

Mr Clément is the interpreter par excellence, the crite- 
rion by which all other singers must be judged. To be 
sure, his program was wholly French; he is touring under 
the auspices of the French Ministry of Fine Arts, But an 
artist with such characterizing power would be equally 
effective in a program of German lieder. Mr. Clément 
appreciates the emphasis of understatement; yet, when oc- 
casion demands, he can be vividly dramatic in the most 
grand operatic style. Thus, Massenet’s familiar “Le Réve” 
from “Manon” was sung with the tenderness and moving 
sincerity of a devoted lover and with the exquisite finesse 
that this beautiful lyric demands. Indeed, the most callous 
of courtesans would have found him irresistible. On the 
other hand, the noble air from “Griselidis” was appropriately 
heroic, the “Procession” of César Franck convincingly de- 
votional, the folk songs delightfully piquant. Infallibly he 
caught the mood of every piece, and just as infallibly was 
that mood projected on the minds and imaginations of his 
responsive listeners. Even the occasional lapses from form 
(as, for example, ending one and another song with a head 
tone an octave higher than written—presumably a conces- 
sion to the depraved musical tastes that are to be found in 
every concert audience), even such deviations from abso- 
lute musicianship were pardonable in this artist because 
they, too, were done with unquestionable authority. 

Applause was deservedly loud and frequent and Mr. Clé- 
ment added encores generously. The tenor was ably and” 
sympathetically accompanied by Auguste Descarries. 

MATZENAUER AND Hackett PLEASE IN RECITAL. 

Margaret Matzenauer, mezzo soprano, and Charles Hack- 
ett, tenor, divided the program at the opening concert of 
the Steinert series Thursday evening, October 20, in Sym- 
phony Hall. Mme. Matzenauer, accompanied by Georges 
Vauses, sang “Liete Signor,” from “The Huguenots,” and 
these songs: “Weyla’s Song,” Wolf; “Sandman,” Schu- 
mann; “Sapphic Ode,” Brahms; “Erlking,” Schubert; “Les 
Cloches” and “Mandoline,” Debussy; a Mexican folk song, 
arranged by La Forge; the gavotte from “Mignon,” and, 
with Mr. Hackett, a duet from “Aida.” Mr. Hackett, ac- 
companied by Lester Hodges, sang: “Ah! Leve toi, soleil,” 
from Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” and these songs: 
“Waft Her Angels,” Handel; “Che fiero costume,” Le- 
grenzi; “M’ho preso alla sua ragna,” Paradies; “Have You 
Seen but a White Lily Grow,” old English; “Crepuscule,” 
Massenet; “Mai,” Saint-Saéns; “L’Hiver,’ Koechlin; 
“Hymne au Soleil,” Georges. The opulence of voice and 
emotion that characterizes Mme. Matzenauer’s singing. is 
best suited to music of tragic intensity, as in the plea “of 
Amneris in “Aida” or the Liebestod from “Tristan.” Never- 
theless, she has taken great strides as an interpreter of 
songs and was particularly effective in the group of lieder 
and in the Seguidilla from “Carmen,” which served well as 
one of her encores. 

Mr. Hackett confirmed the excellent impression which he 
made at his début appearance here last season. The natural 
beauty of his voice, his vocal facility, the excellent musi- 
cianship and sincerity of his singing were everywhere in 
evidence. Of memorable beauty was his impeccable phras- 
ing of the old airs and his splendid singing of the numbers 
from Massenet and Georges. Both singers were repeatedly 
recalled and the program considerably lengthened. 

Louise Homer AND Cora Cuase HEarp, 

Cora Chase, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, made her local début in a joint recital with Louise 
Homer, ccontralto, last Sunday afternoon, October 16, in 
Symphony Hall. Miss Chase is a product of New Eng- 
land, coming originally from Haverhill, Mass., and a large 
audience was on hand to greet her. She sang the familiar 
air, “Qui la voce” from Bellini’s “Puritani’; songs by 
Handel, Parker, Ronald and Hageman, and with Mme. 
Homer these duets: “Tutti I fior” from “Madame Butter- 
fly”; “Go Pretty Rose,” by Marzials, and “The Year’s at 
the Spring,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Although endowed with such vocal gifts as a clear, res- 
onant voice of generous range, her tones generally fresh 
and full-bodied, this charming singer cannot fairly be said 
to be prepared for concert work. Indeed, the absence of a 
flexible colorature makes it difficult to understand why she 


has been chosen for ornate singing at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House. Seldom does her singing reveal ability to im- 
part the emotional message of her song. Miss Chase has 
been well schooled in such important elements c’ “socal art 
as phrasing and singing in tune; but she has yet co learn 
how to produce a homogeneous scale and to color her tones, 
for these fundamentals are indispensable to effective inter- 
pretation. Nevertheless, her charming youthful presence 
and freedom from affectation, combined with a voice of 
natural loveliness, contributed to a real success and she 
was recalled many times. 

It is late in the day to elaborate on the great art of 
Mme. Homer. In old airs from Handel, Back and Gluck 
and songs by Resphigi, Del Valle de Paz, Masset, Homer, 
Densmore, Leoni and Heyman, and in the duets already 
mentioned, this rich-voiced singer displayed again the vocal 
and interpretative talents that have endeared her to many 
audiences. She was warmly applauded and added extra 
pieces, including a stirring rendition of the familiar air 
from “Samson.” Eleanore Scheib was a helpful accom- 
panist. 

Tue San Carto SEASON. 

The success of the San Carlo Grand Opera subscription 
season of two weeks at the Boston Opera House, which 
commences on Monday, November 7, is assured both from 
a financial as well as a social viewpoint. The subscription 
books closed Saturday and on Monday the public seat sale 
will be opened at the Little Building ticket office. The re- 
maining boxes for the various series also will be placed on 
sale. 

Much favorable comment has been made to Fortune 
Gallo, the general director of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
on the repertory and casts for the opening weeks which 
have already been announced, The repertory for the second 
week, the casts for which will be announced later, is as 
follows: November 14, “Tosca”; 15, “La Traviata’; 16 
(matinee), “Hansel and Gretel” (evening) ,“Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Pagliacci”; 17, “Madame Butterfly”; 18, “La 
Gioconda”; 19 (matinee), “Lohengrin” (evening), “Otello.” 

This means that of the sixteen performances presented 
by the San Carlo Opera in Boston the repertory includes 
fifteen different operas, the only repeat being “Madame 
Butterfly,” which will be given at one matinee and one eve- 
ning performance. It also gives every guest artist, including 
Anna Fitziu, Marie Rappold, Esther Ferrabini and Henri 
Scott an appearance in an opera in which they are enabled 
to do their best work, while it also insures the appearance 
of all the other San Carlo prima donnas, including Eliza- 
beth Amsden, Sofia Charlebois, Josephine Lucchese, Made- 
line Keltie, Nina Frascani and Bianca Saroya, as well as 
the new tenors Tommasini, Boscacci and Corallo. 

Propie’s CuHoraL UNIoN. 

The People’s Choral Union has commenced rehearsals for 
this season under George Sawyer Dunham as musical di- 
rector, Handel’s “Samson” has been chosen for the first 
concert this season, to be given in Symphony Hall in Jan- 
uary. Rehearsals are held at 491 Boylston street, Boston, 
Sunday afternoons. 


Harvarp Gree CLusp PLANs. 

The Harvard Glee Club, which starts its season with a 
joint concert with Mary Garden in Symphony Hall next 
Friday night, has announced its plans for the season. Nine 
regularly scheduled concerts are included, as well as a trip 
during the April recess. Following next Friday the next 
appearance of the club will be the joint concerts with the 
University Instrumental Clubs, and the Princeton and Yale 
Musical Clubs, respectively, with the first at Princeton on 
the evening of November 4, and with the latter at Sanders 
Theater on November 18. 

On Sunday afternoon, November 27, thirty-five members 
of the club will sing with the Pierian Sodality Orchestra in 
the Copley Theater, and on December 2 the club will travel 
to Fitchburg to give one of a series of concerts planned 
by the Smith College Club of Fitchburg. 

Three concerts have been scheduled for Symphony Hall 
for December 13, February 16 and April 12. The club will 
appear at Phillips Andover Academy on January 6, and on 
Sunday afternoon, April 2,at the Harvard Club of Boston. 
A trip to Smith College for a concert there has been 
planned, but no date has been set. 

The club will again take a trip during the spring recess, 
giving concerts in New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, 


Buffalo, and possibly at Vassar College. bg > 
Phyllida Ashley in Recital 
A pianist, who is known from her successful debut ap- 


pearance at Aeolian Hall last season, returns to the same 
hall on Thursday afternoon, November 3, in her first 
recital of the season. Phyllida Ashley is an American 
girl whom Paderewski heard play when she was five and 
predicted a future for her. Now she is a resident of Cali- 
fornia and a neighbor of this same great master, who 
personally supervised the program she is to play at her 
recital. 





kirown as the Chicago Opera Association. ) 





MRS. McCORMICK LAUDS MARY GARDEN AS OPERA 
DIRECTOR 


At a weekly luncheon of the Association of Commerce at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on Wednesday, October 
19, Mrs. Harold F. McCormick delivered a speech on Civic Opera. or y | 
opera director and set at rest a report of friction in the management of the Chicago Opera Association. ! 
McCormick spoke enthusiastically on the popular guarantee plan, stating: “You have plans for Civic Opera with 
500 city guarantors, each guaranteeing an amount not to exceed $1,000 a , 
plan. Last spring in six weeks you obtained 244 guarantors. This was a splendid accomplishment. My great hope 
is that Chicago will rise to the opportunity and now within a short period, by individual effort, bring the total to 500 
signed guarantors. That will assure the permanency of Civic Opera in Chicago, and | wish also to take this occa- 
sion to express my unqualified approval of Mary Garden as general director of the Chicago Opera Company, 
(Mrs, McCormick must have forgotten that the Chicago Opera Company is bankrupt and the present organization is 


Mrs. McCormick’s speech was quite lengthy and most interesting, but the above excerpts seem sufficient to con- 
vey her hope for the permanency of the opera and her approval of the manager. 
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Mrs. 


Mrs. McCormick lauded Mary 


year for five years. I heartily approve this 
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Mana-Zucca was married to Irwin H. Cassell, of Miami, 
Fla., last month. 

Atlanta, Ga., holds an Old Fiddlers’ convention every year. 

Giuseppe de Luca will share honors with Galli-Curci on 
the opening night of the Metropolitan 

Emil Telmanyi made a favorable impression at his New 
York debut last week. 

The Army Music School has been transferred from Gov 
ernor’s Island to Washington, D. C 

A. K. Virgil, inventor of the practice clavier, died on 
October 16. 

General Diaz attended last Thursday evening's perform 
ance of the San Carlo Opera at the Manhattan 

The report comes from London that Maggie Teyte is ser 
iously ill of bronchial fever. 

Margot Samoranya, soprano, will make her first appear 
ance at Aeolian Hall on November 28. 

Institute of Musical Art is holding a reception in 
honor of Elly Ney. 

Marshall Bartholomew has been appointed director of the 
Undergraduate Musical Activities at Yale 

Mrs. Harold F. McCormick, in a speech, lauded Mary Gat 
den as director of the Chicago Opera 

The Flonzaley Quartet flew from Paris to London to fill 
a concert engagement, 

Erno Dohnanyi has cabled his manager that he will arrive 
in America February 1. 

Daniel Mayer, the New York manager, is on his way home 
from New Zealand. 
Dai Buell will give a piano recital by wireless on Novem 
ber 9. 
Maier will 
season, 
Ernest Schelling has added the Philadelphia Orchestra to 
his other orchestral engagements. 

Lord-Ain, an Italian singer, claims to have the ranges of a 
baritone, tenor, soprano and contralto 

The Board of Directors of the Metropolitan pay a high 
tribute to Caruso in the prospectus issued last week 

Frieda Klink will have five appearances with the Symphony 
Society of New York this season. 

The site has been selected in Washington, D. ¢ 
National Peace Carillon. 

Beginning November 20, the People’s Institute will give 
free concerts at Cooper Union 

Samuel Ljungkvist will sing at a celebration commemorat 
ing the first King of Sweden. 

F. Reed Capouilliez has given three recitals within a fort 

night. 

Harry Cumpson has joined the piano faculty of the Ameri 

can Institute of Applied Music. 

Mary Garden has returned from 

bobbed. 

Mischa Levitzki will pass part of the winter in Egypt 
Cologne has a new symphony series. 

Boston enthusiastically acclaimed the return of 

Clement, French tenor, in concert 
Helen Jeffrey will give her first Chicago recital in Kimball 
Hall on November 18 

Richard Strauss has completed a new work for high voice 

and orchestra 

Polacco and Edith Mason have returned from Europe 
Ethel Frank has been engaged for an orchestral appearance 

in Paris. 

Mrs. Harding occupied a box at Anna Case’ 

recital. 
Vasa Prihoda has returned to America for 
of this country 

Owing to a strike in Halle, Germany, opera is being given 
without a chorus 

Edwin Grasse will play both violin and organ numbers at 
his Aeolian Hall recital on November 19 

Marie de Kyzer-Cumming has returned to the concert field 

Chicago is very enthusiastic over Luella Meluis, coloratura 
soprano, — 
Rehearsals are being held in 
opera, “Ascanio.” 

Ludwig Mendelssohn, composer and pianist, died in Berlin 
on October 5. 

Marcel Dupre, the French organist, has been engaged for 
recitals by Wanamaker. 

Erika Morini will give her second New 
November 2 

Ignaz Friedman is en route for America. 

Alexander Akimoff, Russian bass, made an excellent im 

pression at his first New York recital 

More than seventy scholarships have been founded at the 

Royal College of Music in London 

Fortune Gallo says that his season at the Manhattan re 

turned gross receipts of $130,000 

Eighty-nine engagements have been booked for the Flon 

zaley Quartet this season. 

Sigismond Stojowski sailed from France on October 15 
Tamaki Miura will return from South 

part of November. 

Edmond Clement’s voice shows no trace of his long and 

arduous career. 
Mario Laurenti gave a radio concert in San Francisco 
Four scholarships have just been awarded at the Guilmant 
Organ School, 

Alicia Dupont has gone to France to study with Jean de 
Reszke. 

Carolyn Beebe has arranged a reception for Mrs. Grainger 
and Percy Grainger on October 30 

James Gratten Lennox, brother of Elizabeth Lennox, the 
contralto, died on October 5 

Easthope Martin, the English composer, has arrived in Néw 
York and will spend the winter her: 

Emmy Destinn has arrived in New York 
her first recital on October 28 

Pavlowa was enthusiastically received in Quebe 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen have 

monthly noonday musicales at Aeolian Hall 

Music formed an important part of Vienna’s first inter- 

national trade fair. G.N, 
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MME. DESTINN LAUGHED JOYOUSLY WHEN SHE SPOKE 


OF HER HOME 


IN THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


COUNTESS HER DEAR “FARM” 


And to Her Interviewer She Told of Her Longing for Her Old Birthplace Between Prague and Vienna—And Then Her 
Keen Delight Upon Visiting America Again—Her R estful Summer Abroad and Now Her Busy Season in 


This Country- 


Mourns the Death of Caruso and Sings the Praises of Strauss—Her 


First Recital on October 28 


arrived in New York on 
“And they permitted us to land!’ 
iid Mme. Destinn, “They permitted us to land in this 
glorious republic on a Sunday! How different it was in 
France! There they kept us waiting all day—the longest 

long days—in sight of the shore but not on shore, and 
nothing to watch but the gulls, and nothing to think about 
but the miles and miles of railway that lay between us and 


Destinn 
ch was a Sunday 


kimmy 


home 
But surely,” | 
Vienna before you, 


protested, “with Paris and Berlin and 
you did not think only of home?” 


With an expression and a little shrug, the lady put Paris 
and Berlin and Vienna in the negligible class. “Yes, in- 
deed. I only thought of getting home to my own place 
my dear farm,’” 

She laughed joyously \ very happy woman is Mme 


You can see it. She has a home in the country 
calls it, and she has greatness and fame, 


Sp ak 


Destinn 
i “farm,” as she 
m the side, so to 

Ihe tarm, it 
not near to any 
Slovakia one does 


appears, is “between Prague and Vienna,” 
large city, in Bohemia (or is it Czecho- 
not pretend to keep the new names 
in mind, tabulated and catalogued, unconfused). At all 
events, the farm is there, in that beautiful country that 
lies to the east of Germany and was Mme. Destinn’s birth 
place 

And so it 1s 
has moved 


word, al 
where she 


sense ¢ if the 
Prague, 


in the best 


from the city, 


“home” 
though she 


was born, to the country near-by; still she is home, among 
people who speak her own language in fact as well as in 
thought 

‘My peasants,” says Mme. Destinn, “are delightful! 
lrouble Not a bit. The country is quiet, tranquil. The 


if there ever was any, is a thing of 
the past. My peasants are industrious and lovable 

“And how they do love art!” she exclaimed after a 
You would be surprised! I was almost surprised 
They would come for miles to any sort of artistic 
a concert, a play, anything. Even when difficult 
drama was given they seemed to understand it 
it thoroughly.” 
come for miles? How do 
have automobiles like our 


disturbance and unrest, 


pause 
myself 
offering, 
literary 
and to enjoy 
“You say they 
about? Do they 
farmers?” 


they get 
American 


“Automobiles? No indeed! They come on foot. Auto- 
mobiles are not popular with them. They even oppose 
them, at least those that drive through the country at 


October 16, 


EMMY DESTINN, 


who will be heard here on October 2S. 


they get about? On foot, mostly, although a few of them 


have teams.” 


“Then you spent your whole summer in the country 
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“Nothing! I left America seven months ago to rest 
and study and write.” 

“And ‘now that you are back with us again will you be 
heard in opera ” 

“Hardly. There will be no time. I have so many con- 
cert dates that it would seem impossible to appear also in 
opera.” 

molt would be a sad experience for you to sing again at 
the Metropolitan so soon after the passing of Caruso.” 

“It would indeed. I appeared with him so often.” She 
was silent for a moment. “Yet what can one say? So 
much has been said already, and it all amounts to the same 
thing—he was a great artist and in his death the world 
has suffered an irreparable logs.” 

“It is a wonderful thing to be intimately associated with 
such artists,” I said, “and a good thing for us in America 
that we have the sense to attract them to our shores.” 

“Indeed, America is great in that way—and in many 
other ways. And now Strauss is coming. 

“Yes. He arrives next week by the Adriatic I believe.” 


“Ah! There is a great musician!” exclaimed Mme 
Destinn. “A great composer and the greatest of all con- 
ductors. I cannot understand how some people can still 


criticise his conducting. That some people may not like 
his compositions, that I can understand; after all, it may 
be a matter of taste. But as a conductor ——! There he 
is all supreme. What he does not know and what he can- 
not do——! 

“And his compositions, too,—his ‘Salome,’ his ‘Electra, 
and best of all his ‘Feuersnot.’ There is an opera that 
ought to be given here! Such wit and humor and such a 
depth of feeling with quaintness and charm—and the de- 
lightful libretto by the clever Von Wolzogen, the man who 
invented the Ueberbrettl. I saw him often at that time, 
Ernst, and his brother, Hans, who edited for so many 
years the Bayreuth Blatter. 

I recalled that Mme. Destinn was selected by Strauss to 
create his Salome in Berlin and Paris and what a tremen- 
dous success she made in the role. 

“Strauss is a man of amazing imagination,” she said 
“That is one of the things that makes him so truly great 
both as a composer and as a conductor. I remember just 
a little incident that brought to me a full realization of 
this rare power. It was in the great aria from ‘Die Frei- 
schuetz.’. He made some suggestions as to how it should 
be interpreted, not, as another might have done, pointing 
out merely nuances and shadings of the music, but telling 
what it was intended to mean and describing it so vividly 
that it was impossible for one to go wrong, and giving a 
background or a foundation it was impossible to forget.” 

But, alas for the interviewer, Mme. Destinn is modest 
and speaks little of herself. Of her past triumphs and 
her triumphs to come she has little to say. After all, an 
advance history of her coming tour would be chiefly a 
matter of dates, dates which, each of them, will be the 
scene of an event of artistic importance. And when I 
tried to get her back to the subject of her own doings she 
seemed willing to let them speak for themselves. But she 












break-neck speed. You have no peasants in this country, among your peasants? And how about concerts, and did again mention Paris with a word of praise—for its 
only farmers. Our people are real peasants. How do opera?” (Continued on page 27) 
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PORTLAND DAILY PRESS, October 12: 
PHOEBE CROSBY SINGS TITLE ROLE 
“Has a lyric soprano of exceptional range, 
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Photo by Morse, N. Y. 
FERDINAND E. L. TORRIANI 











November 4th, 
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Grace A, Newell, Associate Teacher and Coach. . . pa 
N. B.—Another Torriani Exponent, Edna Fields, Mesuo-Gesrene-Cledtrako, will give Debut Recital at Aeolian Hall, Friday Evening, 
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PHOEBE CROSBY 


(Mgt.: WALTER ANDERSON) 


As Aida in the Sensational Production of Verdi’s Masterpiece at the Maine Festival, October 7th and 11th 
EXEMPLIFIES THE TORRIANI VOICE PRODUCTION AND DICTION 


WITH GREAT CHARM. 
coupled with a warmth and volume 


of tone that make 


THE PORTLAND HERALD, October 12: 

PHOEBE CROSBY SCORES TRIUMPH IN “AIDA” 

“Sang the title role in a most pleasing and artistic 
manner, both from a musical and dramatic standpoint. 
Her voice is peculiarly smooth, rich and of excellent 
quality, to which is added a careful, thoughtful atten- 
tion to. those little details only realized by the truly ar- 
tistic vocalist and actor. Ringing with a vibrancy in 
the climaxes and mellowing in the tender passages, it 
is not to be wondered at that Miss Crosby has made 
such rapid strides as an operatic star. Her rendition 
of the title role is artistry of the first magnitude, con- 
sidered from every possible standpoint.” 


BANGOR DAILY COMMERCIAL, October 8: 

PHOEBE cEoer*. WINS A ee OVATION 

IN ROLE OF “AID. 

“Seldom has so young a singer a such maturity, 
such poise, such training, coupled with the royal gift of 
song which is hers in that magnificent voice. ‘If ever 
the mantle of Nordica shall fall on a Maine singer it will 
be on Phoebe Crosby,’ declared Director Chapman.” 


BANGOR DAILY NEWS, October 8: 

PHOEBE CROSBY WINS AN OVATION AS AIDA 

“Her characterization of title role of Verdi's master- 
piece revealed another soprano to add to the long list 
of which Nordica and Carey are foremost. It was in 
this number (‘I Sacri Nomi’) that Phoebe Crosby made 
her first appearance and she won the plaudits of her 
audience in _no uncertain manner. This aria is the acid 
test of a soprano and Miss Crosby met the test in a 
wonderful manner. She is not only a singer with clear, 
strong and harmonious voice, but also an actress who 
gives to her interpretation the force of graceful and 
talented action. . » She has the true dramatic style. 
The clarity of her enunciation, the freshness, clearness 
and excellent timbre of her smooth and delightful voice, 
the intelligence with which the difficult role was pre- 
sented , showed her to be a singer of excellent taste and 
nsig 


TORRIANI STUDIOS, 301-302 CARNEGIE HALL 


(Telephone 1350 Circle) 


FERDINAND E. L. TORRIANI 


(Mgt.: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc.) 





it admirably adapted to operatic use. 


Belle Felton, Accompanying and Sight Reading 
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SALVI 


World’s Greatest | 
Concert Harpist 





























New York Recital, Aeolian 
Hall, October 27, 1921 
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PROGRAM: 
por meena Cie Parente CONNER as oe ao ies URN Serb dioiees cet Schuecker 
GL Po sc dove weesedegevccergeaecsts Debussy-Renie 
Nae ee errs Pee Pere Tee er ETE eT eC Zabel 
(b) “Perpetual” Etude in E flat major......................... Zabel 
. Fantasie Impromptu, Opus 66 (First time).............. Chopin-Salvi 


Tournier 


Intermission 
Alvars 


. “Doctor Gradus and Parnassum” 


(No.1 from Petite Suite, Children’s Corner) (First time) . Debussy-Salvi 
fe Oe i tay a os bee's ole bee's Hasselmans 
. Fantasie—“Mandolin” Etude in C major ...................644 Alvars 
Re ee 0 MT i wine ng oe ee ed Coss av koe kaos emaeeies A ptommas 
i MIR Cot ks ayo WR a eit.) eh 5 einai eb nie chao cee'e me te 4 Salvi 
ip, nT: MMO OUR 5s cic da nedhnadewseteeeenee as Poenits 


OTHER NEW YORK APPEARANCES THIS FALL 


Carnegie Hall, December 10th 
Joint Recital with Lucrezia Bori, Soprano 
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Over 100 Engagements This Season Already Booked 


Mostly Recitals, among the few exceptions, First Appearance with 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, November 17-18 


Emil Oberhoffer, Conducting 





Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
New York City 


Personal Direction: HUGH R. NEWSOM, Aeolian Hall 
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Metropolitan Opera House, December 18th 
First Appearance with Orchestra in Zabel Concerto 
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Pavlowa Recaptures Canada 


Anna Pavlowa was received with riotous enthusiasm in 
Quebe where His Excellency Governor General Sir 
Juliun Byng and Lady Byng were among the many dis 
tinguished personages in the audience at her debut, Octo 


ber 15 
The ceremonies which attended the arrival of Pavlowa 
in Quebec a farewell party by Captain Cook of the 
Empress of France,” which brought the great dancer 
ver, a reception to the newspaper men and camera men 
on board the ship, and the triumphal landing and drive 
Citadel where the commander and officers of the 
garrison received the famous ballerina and escorted her 
along the fortifications, presenting her with an officer’s cane 
Later in the day 


were 


te the 


ind the regimental badge (a beaver). 

there was a reception at the historic City Hall of Quebec, 
the Mayor presenting Madame Pavlowa with the freedom 
of the city, typified by a twelve-foot gilt key, given to the 
entire company The chief of police saluted her with his 


officers, after she had signed the City Hall record, and 
the Fire Department turned out and did some exhibition 
tunts, permitting her to drive their big chemical fire engine 
And at her performance, critics and public alike extended 
uch an ovation to Pavlowa as has seldom been accorded 
to any periorming Stat 


Armstrong-Peavey-Nicastro Program 
Marion Armstrong, Scotch-Canadian soprano, and N. Val 
New York pianist, with Miguel Nicastro, the South 

delighted a large and enthusiastic audi 
chool auditorium of Suffern at the con 
cert given by the Woman's Club there on October 20. Each 
artist was given a distinct ovation and was compelled again 


Peavey, 
American violinist 


ence in the high 


and again to repeat number 

Mr. Peavey's playing was, as usual, masterly and mag 
netic, especially his rendition of Chopin’s nocturne in F 
major and the Chopin polonaise, op, 53. Mr. Nicastro is an 
and his playing was irresistible, his 


artist of fine calibre 
composer must have 


interpretation seeming to be as the 
meant it 

Miss Armstrong sang the aria from “Le Cid” with beauti 
ful soprano voice, well under control, and she displayed 
a warm, sympathetic understanding, especially of the “Jap 
Death Song” by Sharp, “Her Love Song,” by Mary 


anese 
the delight of the audience, and she was 


lurner Salter, was 
ery appealing in two old Scotch songs 

Grace Sitler, president of the Woman's Club, announced 
that these three young artists had given the people of Suf 
fern a musical treat which had never been equaled there, 
ilthough Suffern is rapidly coming to the front musically 


Joseph Schwarz Back in America 
Joseph Schwarz, noted Russian baritone, has arrived from 
Europe with a lot of new costumes for use in his coming 
season with the Chicago Opera, After spending a few 
weeks in New York he will leave for Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he will appear in a recital, From there he will go 
direct to Chicago to start rehearsals and prepare for a busy 


COURIER 
PAVLOWA IN QUEBEC 


MUSICAL 


right) (1) The mayor of 
Quebec gave Anna Pavlowa the free- 
dom of the city, and Chief of Police 
Trudel presented her with the key to 
the city. Only the shaft of the mam- 
moth key, which is twelve feet long, 


(Left to 


can be seen standing between 
Mme. Pavlowa and_ the _ chief, 
(Wide World photo.) (2) The 


“golden key to the city” required three 
big policemen to carry it to her and 
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the arms of fourteen of Pavlowa’s 
dancers to receive it. (International 
Film Service). (3) City Clerk 
Chouinard (left) of Quebec presented 
Pavlowa with a gold beaver, the little 
animal being an emblem of Canada, 


during the civic demonstration ten- 
dered Mme. Pavlowa there. (Key- 
stone View Company.) (4) (Below, 


in center) S. Hurok, the American 
manager of Pavlowa. 








season, His first performance with the Chicago company 
will be in the title role of his favorite opera, “Rigoletto,” 
on the second Monday of the season. 


Program Changed for N. Y. C. M. S. Concert 

Several changes have been made in thé program which 
Carolyn Beebe will present as the first event in the Ameri- 
can Concert Course series of the New York Chamber Music 
Society to be held at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 15, 

The program will begin with Brahm’s quintet in F minor, 
for piano and strings, as heretofore announced, but instead 
of the second number, the Thuille sextette for piano and 
winds, in B flat major, will be substituted. The final num- 
ber will be the initial American performance of Percy 
Grainger’s “Green Bushes.” For this number, the society, 
which numbers eleven, will be augmented by ten instruments 
and Mr. Grainger will play the organ instead of the piano 
as previously announced. Miss Beebe will play the piano 
part. 


Strauss to Conduct in London 
A special cable to the Musica Courter announces that 
Richard Strauss has been engaged to conduct at Albert 
Hall, London, in January, 1922, on his way back to Vienna 
after his American concert tour. 


Alison and Madden Establish Beechmere 
School 

Miss Alison and Lotta Madden have established Beech- 
mere School for children and young people at Malverne, 
L, 1., and on October 27 a musical evening was given there. 
A large number of people attended the affair, giving éclat 
to the opening, and the prospect for the success of this 
school is excellent. 


Ruth Ray Recital November 3 
On Thursday evening, November 3, Ruth Ray will give 
a violin recital at the Town Hall, with Walter Golde at 
the piano. 














14 Thursday Evenings 
6 Saturday Evenings 


JOSEF STRANSKY 


Conductor 


HENRY HADLEY 
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The Philharmonic Society 


of New York 


Founded 1842 
MERGED 1921 WITH THE 


National Symphony Orchestra 


1921—Eightieth Season—1922 


At CARNEGIE HALL 


18 Friday Afternoons 
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6 Sunday Afternoons 


FALL TOUR—NEW ENGLAND 


“The History of the Philharmonic Orchestra is the History of Music in America.”—James Gibbons Huneker. 


FELIX F, LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
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Hallowe’en with the Juvenile Music Clubs 


Mrs. William John Hall, national chairman of Juvenile 
and Junior Music Clubs of America—the most vital and 
progressive de part- 
ment of the National 
Federation of Music 
Clubs — has presented 
a program for Hal- 
lowe’en that may be 
adapted to the needs 
of clubs of all ages, 
from the juvenile 
clubs to the juniors of 
high school age 
Among the nygabers 
presented are ‘the fol- 


lowing for juvenile 
use, .which are the 
publications of the 


Oliver «Ditson * Com- 
pany: For small or- 
chestra, “Enchant- 
ment,’’ by Louis 
Adolphe Coerne, and 
“Fairy Tale,” by Karl 
Komzak; for piano 
solo, “Jack o’ Lan 
tern,” by Homer N. 
Jartlett; juvenile cantata, “The Little Gipsy,” by Adam 
Geibel, and for violin and piano, “Hallowe'en,” by Cecil 
Burleigh. 





= ey —E 
MRS. WILLIAM JOHN HALL, 


Dai Buell to Send Message 

To Dai Buell, who is to give her first New York recital 
of the season in Town Hall on the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 9, falls the honor of giving the first piano recital by 
wireless that the world—at least a goodly part of it—has 
ever listened to. Writing to the Musicat Courter, she 
says: “I am really beginning my season on the evening of 
November 2, when I am going to play a program and give 
interpretative remarks over the radiophone, from the high 
est powered station in New England. The number of the 
station is Amrad Ixe, in case you want to tune in. This 
recital will be heard from coast to coast, Canada to Texas, 
and far out to sea. It is the first occasion of its sort on 
record, I believe, all other efforts along this line having 
been made by singers and speakers, with an occasional vio 
linist. This is to be a serious program with remarks to 
stimulate the uninitiated in music’s beauties, and it is a 
pleasant prospect to think that in the future, perhaps, an 
artist’s tours may be made from their very own music 
room,” 


AN INTERVIEW WITH EMMY DESTINN 


(Continued from page 24) 
dressmakers, who provided her with an outfit (should 
say wardrobe?) in record time—and many words of praise 
for Rouché, the present director of the National Opera, 
“an unselfish man who spends half a million every year 
out of his own private fortune to keep the opera going 
and to make up the growing deficit.” 

As I was leaving, Mme. Destinn introduced me to her 
accompanist, Georges Lapeyre, a young French musician 
of pleasing personality of whom she speaks highly. 

Mme. Destinn’s first New York recital will be at Car- 
negie Hall on October 28, me Je < 


one 


Maine Music Festivals 

Conductor William Rogers Chapman and some of the 
soloists at this year’s silver jubilee Maine Music Festivals 
(Bangor, October 6, 7, 8, and Portland, October 10, 11, 12) 
appear on the front cover of this week’s issue of the 
Musicac Courter. It is unnecessary to make further com- 
ment regarding the success of these concerts, since the 
matter was covered fully in last week’s issue of the Musi- 
caL Courter. Among the soloists were Rosa Ponselle, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Charles Mar- 
shall, tenor, of the Chicago Opera Association; Helen 
Yorke, Phoebe Crosby, sopranos; Mildred Bryars, con- 
tralto; Francesco Bocca-Fusco and Ernest J. Hill, tenors; 
Fernando Guarneri and Raymond Otis Hunter, baritones, 
and Attilio Marchetti, oboe. Mrs. Neil E. Newman was 
accompanist for the chorus at Bangor, and Mrs. G. S. 
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Davis for that of Portland. There was a chorus of 600 
voices in each city, and fifty men from the New York 
Philharmonic Society also participated. 


A Loss to the Musical World 
Dr, William Rhys-Herbert, composer, internationally 
known choirmaster and organist of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Minneapolis, director of the Elks’ Glee Club of 





THE LATE DR. W. RHYS-HERBERT. 
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Minneapolis, is dead. He passed away at the West Side 
Hospital, Chicago, October 3. 

Born in 1868 in Resolven, South Wales, the son of a 
miner, young William began his career also as a breaker 
boy in the coal mines of Wales. His talent was discovered 
by a certain T. J. Davies, now a resident of Pittsburgh, 
and who at the time visited the Herbert home. The young 
man soon thereafter was placed under the tutelage of Dr. 
Frederick J. Karn, of London. Later he studied under Dr, 
E. J. Lorenz, of Leipsic, and still later he went to Canada, 
where he graduated as a bachelor of music. He remained 
there until he acquired his doctor's degree, and then went to 
Emporia, Kan,, where he remained for four years. Twenty- 
six years ago he went to St. Paul, but later removed to 
Minneapolis, 

Dr. Rhys-Herbert has to his credit nineteen operettas and 
sacred cantatas and a fair list of songs and part songs, all 
of which are enjoying great popularity 

On the occasion of his recent visit to New York and as 
mentioned in the columns of the Musicat Courter, Dr 
Rhys-Herbert brought with him the manuscript of a new 
operetta, entitled “Bill Tell.” J. Fischer & Bro., New York, 
have been his publishers for a period covering almost twenty 
years. 

Dr. Rhys-Herbert’s parents, several brothers and sisters, 
together with a circle of friends, mourn his loss. The re 
mains were interred in Minneapolis, October 6, and services 
were held at the Elks’ Club building, Minneapolis 


Alma Simpson’s Recital, November 4 
There will be several novelties on the program of Alma 
Simpson, who gives her annual recital of songs at Town 
Hall on Friday evening, November 4 \ Czech Christmas 
carol, an Argentine pampas folk tune sung in the “Gaucho” 
dialect, and a negro spiritual will represent their respective 


types of native music There will also be art songs by 
Brahms, Wolf, Strauss, Fourdrain, Granados, Scott and 
others. 











Concert Management Arthur Judson 


announces that the 


MENDELSSOHN CHOIR 


OF TORONTO 


has engaged 


John BARCLAY 


Baritone 


As the principal soloist of the Festival 
celebrating its Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


February 18-20-21-22, 1922 





Pennsylvania Building 





Mr. Barclay’s Tour under the Direction of 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 


Philadelphia 














COLORATURA 


Marion Lovell 


SOPRANO 





might be called an embryonic Galli-Curci. 
York American. 


Lovell sang the 


She 
New 


Miss from 


shadow song 


able, perhaps, in view of her diminutive stature, 
New York Times. 

Her experience has 
ance and clear diction. 


won for her a 
New York Sun 
New York Evening Worid. 
Miss Lovell has indisputably a 
New York Evening Journal. 


very pretty voice 


Dinorah 
with considerable dexterity that seemed more remark- 


grateful assur- 


Marion Lovell disclosed a nice voice of good range 


WINS HER AUDIENCE IMMEDIATELY 
At Aeolian Hall Debut Oct. 17th. 


A Few Comments: 


flute notes distinguished 
resterday afternoon at Aeolian 
Hall. Her program was varied, ranging from early 
italian to present day song writers of four countries 
She sang arias from Handel, Donizetti and Meyerbeer 
The lower ranges had a rich coloring, especially in 
Schumann’s ‘“‘Der Nussbaum.”’—Evening Mail 


Coloratura bird tones and 


Marion Lovell's recital 





voice of naturally lovely 


possessor of a 
Musical Courier 


She is the 
quality, warm and agreeable. 


with fine poise 


Miss Lovell sang a taxing program 
and has a great future before her. Her voice was 
lovely.—Musical Advance. 





17 East 42nd Street, New York 


TOUR NOW BOOKING 





Management Standard Booking Office, 


Personal Representative 


A. Soder-Hueck 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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Illingworth Scores in Harrisburg but also came in for the hearty endorsement of the press Lynnwood Farnam Active 
Harrisburg, Pa., October 15, 1921,—Nelson Illingworth, ** the following selected excerpts would indicate : Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the Church of the Holy 
Australian baritone, gave a recital on the evening of Octo “The entire program which was given in English with Communion, New York, spent the greater part of his three 
ber 13 at the Orpheum Theater, which began the fortieth fine translations was sung with rare interpretative art and months’ vacation with his family in Saskatoon and Lon- 


m of the Wednesday Club, the second oldest organ musicianship and with faultless enunciation,’ (The don, Canada. His bookings for recitals outside New York 
ization of its kind in this country, Much interest centered Patriot), and “Nelson Illingworth’s art as a baritone singer 














n the singer, and the impression that he made was most was demonstrated with decided effect upon an appreciative 
cellent, especially in his rendition of songs by Schubert audience; a varied program of songs was given by the 
chumann, Loewe, Franz and Brahms, famous Australian artist, with rare interpretative art” 
Mt Iiling we wth was not only well received by the public (Evening News). M.B. 
ry” ’ 
i The New Contralto 


Kathryn MEISLE 


triumphed last week 
AT MINNEAPOLIS: as soloist with the Symphony Orchestra. 
AT ST. OLAF COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINN.: in Recital. 
AT CHICAGO: in Recital. 


Full reprints of the brilliant press notices will be mailed. Please ask for them! 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mme. STEPANOF) = 


Organist. 


o e 

Eminent Piano Peda O we this season are larger than in any previous year. His choir 
is fully organized for the season, singing for the first time 

October 2. Mr. Farnam will give a series of recitals at 

his church, corner 20th street and Sixth avenue, on a 
° ° day evenings of December, January, February and March. 

Formerly of Vienna and Berlin On these occasions the unique method of lighting the 
church, with candle-light inside, and the chancel window 
illuminated with electric light from the outside, will be 
continued. A feature will be the occasional repetition of 


Studio 687 West End Avenue, New York City ; the same program, consisting of certain new and inter- 


esting works. 











First N. F. M. es Redes Meeting 
Limited number of pupils accepted Great interest is being shown by the National Federation 


of Music Clubs in plans for the first board meeting to be 
~ under the supervision of the new president, Mrs, John 
TSSV IR 2 Lyons, at the Hotel Claridge, St. Louis, Mo., Novem- 
ib 7 to 10 inclusive. All national and auxiliary board 
members have been invited and also the chairmen of special 


committees. Indications are that there will be a record 
attendance. Plans for the meeting are not yet fully com- 
E pleted, but the subjects demanding attention at this time 
are: Finance, publicity, extension, young artists’ tour and 


music in the public schools. A tentative outline includes: 
Monday morning, reports of officers; Monday afternoon, 
SOPRA NO finance and legislature ; Tuesday morning, American music ; 
Tuesday afternoon, publicity; Wednesday morning and af- 
ternoon, extension; Thursday morning, education; Thurs- 
day afternoon, unfinished business. There will be one eve- 
ning session to which the public will be invited. 
Arthur Gaines, manager of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 














Lake Mohonk Weekly Bulletin 








\ combination of delightful artist and enthusiastic audience marked the return Wednesday evening of chestra, has asked that the entire board be his guests on 
Miss Goldina de Wolf Lewis in a song recital which scored a marked success. A charming personality, a voice Sunday afternoon for the opening performance of the sea- 
of singular purity and delightful tone color, and perfection of technique, conduce to the general agreement that son by the orchestra, with Rudolph Ganz conducting. 

Miss Le 8 18 3 ) i 83 ac * “e re . 
Lewis is a thoroughly satisfactory concert singer. Melba McCreary Sutatne with Gabieai Dated 
Melba McCreary, a new dramatic soprano, will be the 
For available Dates and Terms apply: soloist with the Goldman Concert Band at the Hippodrome 


on Sunday evening, November 13. This will be the first 
indoor concert of this musical organization for the current 
season. Miss McCreary, who was discovered by a leading 
impresario,.is said to possess many of the artistic charms 
of Melba, after whom she was named. 


GREATEST BARITONE 
OF THE DAY 
Management : 

ALLEN & FARIA, Inc., 54 W. 39th Si., New York 


2185 Fit 


; M : E V : T 2 K i Returns to America 
3 SEASON 1922-1923 
Exclusive Management . DANIEL MAYER 


fey 
| 
H 
A The Phenomenal Pianist ee ee 


“At no opera performance in Management 
NELLIE SAR A estes ten tate en gue a ATER 
¢ duet from 
‘ presented with such perfection Aeolian Hall, New York 


in ensemble singing.” Helen L. Levy, 
SOPRAN OSs —New York Evening Telegram. Personal Representative 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City 
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FOUR FAULTS IN SINGING 


Their Causes and Some Advice as to Their Correction 


By DR. FERY LULEK. 




















1. TREMOLO IN THE Vorce. 2. SinciInG Orr Key. 3. 
THROATY AND NASAL Tones. 4, Poor Dicrion. 


In general it can be said that there are three different 
schools of singing, grouping, as one must, the different 
methods into schools. They are, the French, German and 
Italian, each of which is the outgrowth of the language on 
which it is based. French is nasal in its sound, resulting 
in a singing method which predominates in nasal tones. 
German being throaty, the result is a guttural method of 
singing, whereas with Italian (made up of liquid open vow- 
els and few consonants), to my mind the only correct 
method of singing is evolved. One who has properly mas- 
tered the Italian method is able to sing correctly in any 
language. However, the aim of each school is the proper 
placement of the voice. -The result should be a voice 
steady in pitch and produced openly on the lips, giving 
automatically proper pronunciation. At the beginning the 
most important prerequisite is to have a fresh and un- 
touched voice. Then it should be correctly placed, which 
means getting the instrument into perfect shape. 

The voice can only be correctly placed through the 
medium of exercises, calling for great patience on the part 
of the student until perfeect tone production is attained. 
To study arias or operas with an imperfectly placed voice 
means, in most cases, the death of the instrument, or, at 
least, the loss of a number of years through being forced 
to return to exercises and correct the faults acquired due to 
incorrect singing. 

In a previous article I set forth the reasons why Italian 
singers, and in general European artists, are able to sing 
for a much longer time than those who have received their 
instruction in America. The continental teacher, in some 
cases, keeps the student on exercises for years, whereas here 
the pupil wishes in a couple of years to become a singer of 
grand opera with a large repertory. My fundamental prin- 
ciple has always been, first, to produce a perfect instrument, 
and then, after that, to play on it. 

Of the various faults, I consider singing off key to be the 
worst. There are two reasons for this, Either the voice 
has been incorrectly placed, or the hearing of the singer is 
faulty. The first can be easily corrected, either by per- 
fecting the placement of the voice or by instilling into the 
mind of the student proper coloring of the vowels. Too 
lightly or too darkly colored vowels will result, in some 
cases, in singing off key. As regards the second, there is 
nothing that the vocal teacher can do. 

Tremolo in the voice can be ascribed to wrong breath 
control, A great deal has been written on this subject and 


each teacher has his own exercises for breathing, 
rolling and massaging to produce a right result. Auto- 
matic, pectoral breathing is natural to women, By pec- 


toral, | mean breathing from the chest. Men, however, 
control their breathing from the diaphragm, which is the 
correct way. Should it be found that one is not using 
diaphragmatic control a few simple exercises will readily 
supply the correction necessary. Stand against a wall, with 
head, shoulders and hips touching it. By maintaining this 
position during the process of breathing one will find that it 
is impossible to breathe without doing it correctly. This 
can be appreciated by controlling the diaphragm with the 
hand. 

Nasal and throaty singing is the direct result of incorrect 
humming. Correct humming is the basis of a_ perfectly 
placed voice as used in open singing. If this truth is realized 
and put into practice, the singer will never produce throaty 
or nasal tones. A wrongly placed tongue, however, will give 
this effect. Dividing the diphthongs and vowels into two 
groups, it will be found that the ah, oh, ai, and ow group 
calls for a flat tongue, which produces the desired open 
throat. In the second group, consisting of e, a, and oo, the 
tip of the tongue must be placed against the lower teeth. 
The correctness of this can be demonstrated by taking a 
mirror and noting the position of the tongue as each vowel 
or diphthong is pronounced. As the position is in speaking, 
so must it be in singing. Singing is, in the last analysis, 
when correctly done, musical speech. The following of 
these corrective measures will, at the same time, eliminate 
that fourth fault of which I have spoken—namely, poor 
diction. 





Philharmonic Opens Season 


The Philharmonic Society will commence its season to- 
night, October 27, at Carnegie Hall, with the first appear- 
ance of the orchestra in ifs new personnel. Scipione Guidi 
is the concertmaster, and the strings include a considerable 
number of National Symphony men, while the Philharmonic 
of last year has contributed most of the wind instruments. 

For the first program, which will be repeated on Friday 
afternoon, October 28, Stransky has chosen the fifth sym- 
phony of Beethoven, Daniel Gregory Mason’s prelude and 
fugue for piano and orchestra, given for the first time at 
Philharmonic concerts, and in which the orchestra will be 
assisted by John Powell; Rachmaninoff’s symphonic poem, 
“The Isle of the Dead,” and the prelude to “The Meister- 
singers.” Mr, Rachmaninoff has revised the score of his 
symphonic poem, curtailing the length of the composition 
and supplying a new ending. 

With sixty-eight New York and Brooklyn concerts in 
its schedule for the eightieth season, the Philharmonic re- 
ports the largest subscription in the history of the society. 
Seats for the Carnegie Halland Brooklyn series may e 
procured at the Carnegie Hall and Brooklyn Academy box 
offices respectively, and for the Metropolitan Opera House 
series at the Philharmonic offices at Carnegie Hall. 


Alfred Blackman for Cincinnati Conservatory 


Increasing enrollment of ambitious singers seeking to 
avail themselves of the opportunities at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music for training in the concert and opefa 
departments made it necessary to secure another instruc- 
tor. Bertha Baur, the director, has been fortunate in 
securing the services of Alfred Blackman, basso, an 
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American singer who has made a record for himself 
abroad, in opera, concert, and as a teacher." 

Born in San Francisco, Mr. Blackman has spent the past 
twelve years abroad, principally in Italy where he studied 
under the famous exponent of the Italian bel canto, An- 
tonio Cotogni, himself one of Italy’s great singers and the 
teacher of De Reszke and Battistini. Mr. Blackman made 
his debut in opera in Rome, and subsequently in various 
opera companies in Central and Northern Europe. With 
his wife, a Norwegian pianist, and his two interesting 
young children, he came recently to New York, and Miss 
Baur immediately engaged him on the recommendation of 
friends who were aware of her search for an exponent of 
the Italian school of singing, the classes of Dan Beddoe, 
John A. Hoffmann, Thomas James Kelly, Albert Berne, 
Mrs. Thomas James Kelly and Lillian Thayer having 
reached their capacity. 


Ljungkvist at Swedish Celebration . 


Samuel Ljungkvist, eminent Swedish tenor formerly of 
the Stockholm Opera, will appear in the leading role at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on the evening of No- 
vember 5, the occasion being a celebration commemorating 
the first King of Sweden, Gustay Vasa. A song play will 
be given entitled “The Saga of Gustav Vasa,” picturing 
scenes from the court of King Gustav Vasa. The music, 
written by Andreas Hallen, includes sevefal beautiful solos 
for tenor and soprano, fine choruses and symphonic poems 
for large orchestra. 





Claussen Singing in Mexico City 
Julia Claussen, mezzo soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is singing leading roles in opera in Mexico City 
and will not resume her American appearances in concert 
before November. Later in the season she will return to 
the Metropolitan. 


Destinn Likes Concerts 


Mme. Destinn, upon her recent arrival from Europe, in- 
formed her managers, the New York Musical Bureau, that 
she is very enthusiastic over the season now at hand and 
anticipates with pleasure filling her numerous concerts this 


season, She is said to be in glorious voice, and certainly 
looks splendidly. 


Rachel Allabach Impresses Toledo Again 


Rachel Allabach, a young artist-pupil of M. E. Florio 
gave a recital in Toledo, O., on October 8, being assisted 
by an orchestra of selected musicians, conducted by Lewis 
H. Clement. Miss Allabach created a most favorable im- 
pression as the following lines from the Times of that 
city would indicate: “It was again apparent last evening 
that Rachel Allabach has great gifts, gifts which when 
they have come to full fruition should carry her to the 
pinnacle of success Her coloratura work she es- 
says with the greatest ease and charm, as indeed she has 
done since a mere child; the luscious quality of the voice 
is increasingly apparent and the placement satisfactory.” 
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Bronislaw Huberman 


Huberman came here heralded by his great reputation 
in Europe, a reputation which, to judge by his playing on 
the oceasion of his American debut at Carnegie Hall, Oc 
17, is thoroughly justified. His playing is not of the 
more particularly—of the Auer school to 
become so accustomed in the last three or 
four seasons; he does not dazzle with astonishing technical 
feats, though his technic is entirely equal to the demands 
put upon it. He does, however, play everything with a very 
high musicianship, From the purely violinistic standpoint, 
the exquisite beauty of tone and smoothness of bowing in 
cantabile passages, especially in piano, is the particular 
feature which distinguishes his playing. This was espe- 
cially in evidence in the first and second movements of the 
i'schaikowsky concerto where he reached the high point of 
his work of the evening 

[he program which he laid out for himself was a severe 
one, including the “Kreutzer” sonata (not a grateful work 
for a violinist, notwithstanding its vogue), the Bach cha- 
Tschaikowsky concerto and three shorter num- 
bers: Adagio, Mozart; Nocturne, Chopin-Wilhelmj, and 
‘La Clochette,” Paganini. The “Kreutzer” at once showed 
him to be a Beethoven player of first rank and his expo- 
ition of the chaconne was most lucid, After it insistent 
applause brought the andante from the second solo sonata 
There were nine recalls after the concerto. The familiar 
Paganini “Campanella,” which ended the program was done 
with a tremendous bravura and was followed by several 
encores, among them one of the Brahms-Joachim Hun- 
warian dances and a truly brilliant performance of the 
mazurka by Zarzycki. There was no doubt of his success 
with the public 

Huberman brought with him a pianist named Paul Fren- 
kel whose musicianship was on the same high plane as that 
of the violinist himself. His share in the “Kreutzer” was at 
least fifty per cent., and the skill with which he suggested 
the orchestra in the Tschaikowsky was notable 
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Roderick White 


Roderick White, American violinist, who has appeared 
successfully in New York on several occasions, gave a re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, October 48, 
presenting a program which contained Schumann’s sonata 
in A minor; concerto in D minor, Wieniawski; “Larghet- 
to,” Handel-Pochon; “Preludium and Allegro,” Pugnani- 
Kreisler; nocturne in E minor, Chopin-Auer; mazurka 
in C major, Chopin-White; “Spanish Serenade,” White 
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(which had to be repeated), as well as Introduction and 
Humoresque by D’Ambrosio. 

Detailed accounts of Mr. White’s playing have been fre- 
quently chronicled in the columns of the Musicat Courter, 
and therefore no special comment is necessary here. How- 
ever, suffice it to say, Mr. White charmed his large audi- 
ence, which applauded him to the echo. At the conclusion 
of the concert, he was obliged to give two added numbers. 
Sympathetic accompaniments were furnished by Marcel 


Hansotte. 
Ethel Hugli 


Ethel Hugli, American soprano, whose adopted country 
is Switzerland, was heard in a song lecture at Aeolian Hall, 
Tuesday evening, October 18. She has made a special study 
of Swiss folk songs, and her tour in this country is spon- 
sored by the Swiss Government. Miss Hugli, before sing- 
ing, spoke of the Swiss as a musical people, and described 
the contents of each song in English. 
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Anna Case 


Anna Case doesn’t come to town—at least to give a 
recital—very often, but when she does she can always be 
sure of a warm welcome. Wednesday evening, October 19, 
saw Carnegie Hall comfortably filled with an audience 
which included many of New York’s musical and social 
elite. Perhaps “artistic” would most truly catalog the re- 
cital. One felt that atmosphere upon entering the hall, the 
warm brown of the curtains which successfully made a 
small stage of a huge one, the tastefully arranged greens and 
huge bunches of chrysanthemums—and when the artist her- 
self appeared the picture was complete. She looked for 
all the world as though she had stepped from an old 
daguerreotype. But Miss Case does not have to depend 
upon a skillfully decorated stage nor a beautiful gown, nor 
yet upon her own loveliness to achieve success—these are 
natural attributes of her inherent artistic sense. She is 
ever working towards a greater height than that already 
attained and her work this evening showed unmistakably 
how fruitful have been her labors. 

For the opening group, she chose to give Lawes’ “While 
I Listen to Thy Voice,” Scarlatti’s “Toglietemi la vita, 
ancor,” an aria from Boretti’s “Ercole in Tebe,” Bach’s 
“Patron das mecht der Wind,” a Swedish folk song of 
the fifteenth century and Stradella’s “Cosi amor mi fai 
languir.” Of these, she was forced to repeat the Bach 
number, one of the best things she did on the entire pro- 
gram. Her French group included Weckerlin’s arrange- 
ment of the charming “Chantons les Amours de Jean” 
which she gave by request; Nerini’s “Noel” and “L’insect 
aile,” Moret’s “Griserie de roses,” and Debussy’s “Nuit 
d’etoiles.” Of these, she repeated the second Nerini num- 
ber. “Die Nacht” (Richard Strauss), “Roeslein, Roeslein” 
(Schumann), “Nacht und Traume” Schubert) were her 
German offerings with a Swedish folk song for good meas- 
ure in this group. Chaminade’s “The Silver Ring,” John 
Powell’s “To a Butterfly” (which had to be repeated), 
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Sachnowsky’s “The Clock” and Miss Case’s own “Anhelo” 
(Longing) completed her programmed numbers, but not 
her program, for the audience insisted upon extras, and no 
number of reappearances would satisfy it until she had 
added three or more. Francesco Longo played the accom- 


paniments. 
OCTOBER 20 





Nelson Illingworth 


It would not be a criticism but a query to suggest to Mr. 
Illingworth that it might be interesting to know why so 
convinced an exponent of song in English as he shou'd 
entitle his program a “Lieder” recital? Illingworth is 
doing as much as any singer today before the public—per- 
haps more than any other—to advance the cherished cause 
of all true lovers of art in America: our own language. He 
sings always in our language; sings Schubert, Loewe, Mous- 
sorgsky, Strauss, Sinding, Schumann, and other foreign 
composers, all in English; good, proper, singable and un- 
derstandable English translations. And the pleasure that 
one takes in these songs is greatly enhanced by this act of 
consideration, There is more in song than mere music. 
Does anybody believe (with all due respect to some of our 
composers who are writing syllabic songs without words) 
that songs in incomprehensible and ununderstandable lan- 
guages will ever be really popular? The music publishers 
know better. They issue songs with translations, and they 
sell a lot more songs with good, old fashioned, unaffected 
English words than they do importations not so provided. 
The whole trend of music has been towards meaning, not 
away from it; towards program music, towards a union 
of opera and absolute music, towards a combination of the 
ballet and the symphony. And be the singer good or bad, 


his art will be aided by singing in a language un- 
derstood by his audience. Caruso, himself, greatly 
as his art was understood by Americans, was. still 


better understood by Italians or by those familiar 
enough with Italian to understand what he was 
singing about. When a composer is inspired by a certain 
poem to set certain music to it he wants the union to be 
realized. The singer who aids in this is aiding the cause 
of art. Illingworth is one of these. And when one adds 
that he possesses an excellent vocal equipment, histrionic 
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“New York should be glad to have this violinist back in recital 
AND INTENSITY OF FEELING.’—Katherine Spaeth, N. Y. Evening Mail. 
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Francis Macmillen Returned to the Concert Stage at Town Hall, 


October 14th, and Was Welcomed in This Fashion by the Critics: 


“He played with an AUTHORITY, SINCERITY and VIGOR delightful to observe.” 
—W. B. Chase, N. Y. Times. 
“I question whether he has ever played as brilliantly.’—Max Smith, N. Y. American. 


“His TONE was remarkably clear and smooth, and he has gained in BREADTH and FEELING, while his 
TECHNIC was skillful and execution BRILLIANT in rapid passages.” —N. Y. Tribune. 


“The GRIPPING RHYTHMIC FEELING of the artist and his GREAT, FULL TONE were always in 
evidence.” —Maurice Halperson, N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 


“He is one of the most INTERESTING, as well as one of the most SCHOLARLY of violinists, American 
or otherwise.” —Paul Morris, N. Y. Telegram. 
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ability of a high order, and diction that is always clear and 
trenchant, it will be realized what an artistic treat his song 
recital (or should one say “Lieder” recital) was. 

He was accompanied by Coenraad V. Bos. 


The New York Trio 


The New York Trio, consisting of Messrs. Adler, Guidi 
and Van Vliet, gave its first concert of the season at Co- 
lumbia University on Thursday evening, October 20. The 
auditorium of Horace Mann School was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity and the audience very strongly manifested its 
pleasure by greeting the artists who delighted so many on 
previous occasions, The program comprised trios by Bee- 
thoven, op. 70, No. 1; Smetana, op. 15, and Grieg’s three 
Norwegian dances, op. 35. The audience demanded a repe- 
tition of one of the Norwegian dances. 


Alexander Akimoff 


At Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, October 20, 
Alexander Akimoff, a Russian bass of the Petrograd Opera, 
made his first American appearance before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. He has a pleasing bass voice and 
showed versatility in his selection of songs, which included 
Italian, German, English and Russian numbers. His Eng- 
lish diction, as shown in Burleigh’s “Deep River” and 











COTTLOW 


Opens Brilliant Season 
in Albany 


Augusta Cottlow, one of 
the foremost of American 
piano artists, gave a recital 
last night at Chancellor’s Hall 
under direction of the music 
department of the Women’s 
Club of Albany. 

Miss Cottlow, hailed some years ago as an in- 
fant prodigy, has matured and brought along 
with her an artistry that quite belies the tradi- 
tional development of prodigies. She impresses 
you with her authority over the keyboard; her 
insight into great composers’ moods, and her 
ability to conjure drama and poetry from the in- 
strument. Technically, she seems remarkable; she 
has artistic background that takes, for instance, 
a MacDowell sonata and makes it something 
more than just an example of a master composer. 
It lives at her touch. 

Miss Cottlow played a Bach toccata in C major, 
written for organ and transcribed for piano by 
Busoni, the famous pianist. The extreme gran- 
deur of Bach’s style is reflected in Miss Cott- 
low’s playing, and her ability to suggest the} 
organ for which the sonata was written, spoke 
of mastery of crescendo. Three Chopin numbers 
—a Scotch dance, a Berceuse and a Ballade— 
were exquisitely played; the Berceuse being es- 
pecially charming. 

It was as an interpreter of Edward MacDowell 
that Miss Cottlow won her greatest success. She 
prefaced his sonata eroica (inspired by Tenny- 
son’s “The Passing of King Arthur’) with a talk 
on the MacDowell foundation and the artist 
founded by the composer in New Hampshire. 
Then she veritably lived MacDowell for half an 
hour. All the wondrous beauty of his phrases; 
the interpretation of nature and his radiant har- 
monies were woven in a spell that possessed the 
audience and crystallized into fine appreciation 
for the artist. To hear Miss Cottlow play Mac- 
Dowell is to realize the unity of the composer 
and the interpreter, and to experience an exalted 
sensation. 

Four Busoni studies called “An Indian Sketch 
Book” revealed the understanding by a Latin of 
our native themes, and the harmonic possibilities 
in them. The concluding Liszt Tarantella was a 
tour de force of great brilliance. Miss Cottlow is 
a fine artist whose next visit to Albany should 
attract every lover of the piano. 

By WILLIAM H. HASKELL 
The Knickerbocker Press, October 15, 1921. 





Photo by Lumiere 
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Dvorak’s biblical song, “The Twenty-third Psalm,” was 
very good. “Be Merciful” was sung for the first time, with 
the composer at the piano. This was repeated. Jacques 
Wolfe accompanied for the other songs. 


New York Symphony Orchestra 


It is to be feared that Walter Damrosch selects his 
French novelties more on grounds of personal friendship 
with the composers than because of their merit. The 
“Marche Francaise’ of Roger-Ducasse, with which he 
opened the programs of Thursday afternoon, October 20, 
and Friday evening, October 21, is dedicated to Clemenceau 
and Foch, which is the best thing about it. It is merely a 
by-product of the war, with “Aux armes, citoyens!" badly 
misused along toward its finale. 

Followed Paul Kochanski, making his first New York ap- 
pearance of the season, confirming and strengthening the 
impression made last year. He was nervous in the first 
movement of the Tschaikowsky and frequently played out of 
tune, but had recovered himself by the time the final move- 
ment came and gave it a magnificent performance, He is a 
violinist who can be listened to time and again, who gives 
of his best every time and who never fails to impress with 
an effective, legitimate reading of whatever he undertakes. 

To end with there was the Rachmaninoff second sym- 
phony. There is so much fine material and workmanship 
in it that it is too bad the composer does not give it a 
thorough rev ision and take out the inordinate lengths which 
exist in the first and third movements. The orchestration 
is beautiful, but the ear wearies of development and repeti 
tion that becomes mere groping after a while. 

Principal applause of the afternoon went to Mr. Kochan 
ski, who was repeatedly recalled after the concerto, and 
certainly deserved ‘to be. 


Emil Telmanyi 


The second violinist of the week to make an American 
debut (Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening, October 20) was 
a Telmanyi, from Hungary. Telmanyi began with the 

Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole,” and showed with what fire 
and dash he could play. His effects are all broad; he draws 
the music and he plays in black and white, so to say. He 
followed the attractive tunes and rhythm of the Lalo 
“symphonie” with the severity of one of the Bach solo 
sonatas, and immediately established the fact that he was 
a musician of first rank. His exposition of the fugue was 
of remarkable clearness. The clarity of his playing of the 
final allegro was unassailable, notwithstanding the tremen- 
dous pace at which he took it. Then came an interesting 
number, introduction and variations by Schubert upon the 
theme of his song, “Trockne Blumen,” splendidly played 
by both the violinist and the thoroughly accomplished 
pianist, Sandor Vas, whom he brought with him. It is 
hardly a work that will find great favor with audiences of 
today. The developments are too formal and the theme 
itself is by no means one of Schubert’s finest, but it was 
well worth the fine hearing given it. In the finishing group 
there were: “Variations sur un Theme de Corelli,” Tar- 
tini-Kreisler ; “Adagio,” Kodaly, and three of the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian dances. The latter in particular brought 
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out all the best in the young artist's playing. It is almost 

superfluous today to speak of technic in a violinist, Tel 

manyi’s was more than ample to the demands put upon it. 

He is a most distinct musical personality, one who plays 
(Continued on page 34) 
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HE old Creole songs of Spanish and French 

origin which the Negroes in the neighbor- 
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MAIA BANG IS 


MUSICAL COURIER 


S HAPPIEST WHEN SHE TALKS OF 


HER WORK WITH PROF. AUER AND HER NEW BOOK 


After a Summer in Her Native Norway, She Has Returned Highly Enthusiastic About Her Publication Soon in Print 
and Her Memories of a Delightful Stay Abroad 


Maia Bang reurned to New York a few days ago after 
an extended trip abroad and graciously received a repre 
entative of the Musica Courter, who called upon her 
for the purpose of getting some details as to her journey 
and as to the general conditions in northern Europe 

Miss Bang was highly enthusiastic. She had evidently 


had a good time and was bubbling over with the memory 
of it 

| left here in the early spring,” she said, “as soon as 
{ could complete my work with Prof, Auer. You know, 
| prepare pupils for Prof. Auer! 1 try to relieve him of 
ill the annoyance possible. So many pupils want to study 
with him who have learned incorrectly and have fallen 
into bad habits. All of that has to be unlearned before 


they are really ready for the finishing touches of perfection 
that the professor can give them. So I am kept very busy. 
But as soon as I could get away in the spring I started 
for Europe.” 


“And I suppose rather distressing, all the 


you found it 















poverty and disorder and discontent? 
Why, no. I did not get that impression at all, On the 
“At all 
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contrary, there seemed to be a good deal of prosperity, at 
least so far as one could see on the surface.” 

“Then you had an agreeable time of it?” 

“Delightful! And all so cheap.” 

“Yes, of course. The exchange makes that.” 

“The exchange, and I think also the industry. Every- 
body is working so hard and seems so contented. And 
my own country”—and you could hear by her voice that 
she meant her own dear Norway (it is astonishing what a 
devotion and admiration these Northerners have for their 
homeland)—“my own country was the cheapest of all.” 

“Did you do any work yourself? I mean professional 
work,” 

ti worked at my book.” 

“Your book?” 

“My violin method, you know, 
and it is being printed now. 
Fischer.” 

“What is the nature of your method?” 

“Well, you understand, so many young pupils wish to go 
to the professor and have everything all wrong, and it oc- 
curred to me to make a method for beginners—and ad- 
vanced students too—that would lead up to this method of 
teaching, so that the students would be all ready for him. 
It is a big work. So big”’—she showed with her hands 
and gave the impression of hig, massive volumes filled with 
the reflected wisdom of Prof. Auer. It may be remarked 
in passing that Miss Bang is big herself, big not only 
physically but mentally as well. She is tall and wiry, not 
heavy nor ponderous but filled with the vigor that we al- 
ways associate with Norwegians. 

“The big work is almost complete,” 
next spring it ought to be all out.” 

“So that is what you worked on during the summer ?’ 

“Well, part of the time, but not all the time. My coun- 
try is so beautiful. Have you ever been there?” 

“No. Never in Sweden—” 

“Not Sweden—Norway! We used to be associated, you 
know, but now we are separate. Our Queen, Queen Maud, 
is a sister of King George of England. She was very 
much interested in my book.” 

“Oh, then you have entrée into royal circles?” 

“My father was Archbishop of Norway.” She took a 
large, very handsomely printed and bound volume from 
her table and handed it to me. “This is his biography. You 
probably cannot read it?” I acknowledged that I could 
not, as it was printed in a tongue outside of my linguistic 
attainments. A photograph of the Archbishop in the front 
of it showed a man of extraordinarily vigorous and power- 
ful features, a man obviously a leader. 

“His career was interesting,” said Miss Bang. “He 
started life as a teacher and preacher, then became—how 


I finished the fourth part 
Beautifully gotten out by 


she continued. “By 
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“Miss Patterson has one of those lovely, clear soprano 
voices of extensive range and her command of florid singing, 
together with her personal attractions, make her a charming 
artist. Her first group by Hallett Gilberte, with the composer 
at the piano, won flattering appreciation, ‘An Evening Song,’ 
Come Out in the Sweet Spring Night’ and a captivating waltz 
song won this accomplished voealist flattering tribute of ap- 
preciation, In a second group Miss Patterson was delightful, 
‘Spring Song of the Robin Woman’ by Cadman, sung with 
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an enviable display. ‘Come Unto These Yellow Sands,’ La & 
Forge, was another fine example of her facility, while her en- ‘ 
cores, Waller’s ‘Her Dream,’ and ‘Three atte Chestnuts’ By 
were delivered with sparkling zest."--Buffalo Evening Times, B 
October 7, 1921, < 
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Patterson has a winsome personality and attractive 
Her voice is a genuine coloratura, light and flexi- 
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a fine feeling for melody and mood and the compelling note of if ‘ <3 
* ‘Come Unto These Yellow Sands,’ by La Forge, winning her Gilberte songs, and in the last number, a waltz song, she dis- [J 
. a double encore.”’—Buffalo Courier, October 7, 1921. played her complete command of florid style. Her versatility iN 
mi was exercised in a second cluster of lyrics, in the performance > 
? “Idelle Patterson is a lyric soprano with a lovely clear voice of which she strengthened the favorable impression of her earlier 
Fy oof extensive range. In Hallett Gilberte’s waltz song she gave efforts.”—Buffalo Evening News, October 7, 1921. i 
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do you say?—prime minister? No, Secretary of State, and 
then finally Archbishop. But you should see my country— 
so beautiful! And so cold even in the early fall, when I 
left there. The summer is nothing like the hot summer 
here, I spent several summers here. It is that way with 
work; you get so wrapped up in it that you hate to leave 
it. But the summer here is dreadful. Not in New York, 
I mean, but all over the country. I was not in New York 
in the summer, I took why whole class with me up to Lake 
George. But even there it was hot enough. 

“But in Norway it is quite different. And so beautiful! 
You should see it. I was in Berlin and Paris. I am aj 
woman, and I wanted to look at the Paris gowns and 
things. And, you know, there I was not taken for a Nor- 
wegian but for an American. And you have no idea how 
the Americans are treated there. They just wait for them 
to come to take their money away from them.” I had a 
very good idea, having been there not long ago myself. 

‘And so you came home again,” | remarked. 

“Back to wonderful America,” said Miss Bang. “This 
country of wonderful progress! Everything musical seems 
to be here. The country is making a tremendous advance 
in music. Everybody seems interested in it and it ought 
not to be long before the Americans themselves should be 
producing big works. I am told they are teaching music 
everywhere in the schools. There is so little of that abroad 
and it ought to have a wonderful result, giving every child 
a chance to study music. It is splendid.” 

I agreed, and with the advent of a pupil awaiting Miss 
Bang’s expert instruction I knew that my time was up and 
took my leave. F. P. 


Myron W. Whitney Opens New York Studios 


It will be welcome news to students of voice to learn that 
Myron W. Whitney, who enjoys a wide and. justly earned 
reputation as a vocal teacher, has opened a studio at 14 
East 43d street, New York, where he will teach Tuesday 
and Wednesday of each week. His large Washington class 
demands his presence in the Capital on other days. Among 
Mr. Whitney’s best known pupils is Charles Trowbridge 
Tittmann, who has been re-engaged to sing at the New 
York Music Festival next spring. 

Mr. Whitney has been the recipient of many encouraging 
letters in connection with this new departure. Among the 
w are is Walter Damrosch, who, under date of March 4, 
1921, 


I hear with great pleasure that you intend to spend a few days 
every week in New York next winter in order to teach, I con- 
sider you one of our great teachers of singing, and it is a double 
pleasure for me to note that you are so worthily continuing the 
noble traditions of fine singing which were so splendidly upheld by 
your father, 

Those of your pupils whom I have heard show a remarkably fine 
perception of the true cantilene, and as there is always “room at 
the top’ you will be a welcome addition to the few really fine 
teachers of singing that we have in New York.” 


Klink to Sing Five Times with Damrosch 


Frieda Klink, contralto, whose début recital at Aeolian 
Hall last season on January 11 attracted unusually favor- 
able attention, is to give her first New York recital of this 
season at the same hall on Thursday evening, November 3. 
Miss Klink’s program will be an exceptionally interesting 
one, as it includes compositions of a wide variety, sung in 
Italian, English, French and German, Not the least in- 
teresting of these promises to be a group from the Chinese, 
sung in English, one of which, “English Girl,” from Crist's 
“Colored Stars,” will be sung for the first time. 

Among the engagements that have been booked for her 
this season are five appearances as soloist with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. On No- 
vember 9 she sings in Indianapolis, Ind., in recital for the 
Matinee Musical Club of that city. Miss Klink will also 
be remembered as one of the soloists with the Goldman 
Concert Band at Columbia University and elsewhere last 
summer. 


Ethelynde Smith at Cricket Club 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, held the interest of her audi- 
ence from the beginning to the end of her program when 
she appeared before the Germantown Cricket Club at Phila- 
delphia, October 10. Her program was an interesting one, 
grouped under the following headings: eighteenth century 
classics; Lieder; modern French aria; modern Russian 





songs; twentieth century songs; American aria; children’s 
songs. Clarence K. Bawden furnished excellent accom- 
paniments. 


In twenty days Miss Smith will travel from: Portland, 
Me., to San Francisco, Cal., giving ten entire recitals in 
crossing the continent. 





Spiering Master Class Meets 


The Master Class in violin playing, conducted by Theo- 
dore Spiering at the American Institute of Applied Music, 
212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York, held its first ses- 
sion on Thursday, October 6. The enrollment was most 
promising, and great interest was exhibited. Mr. Spiering’s 
artist-pupil, George K. Raudenbush, a member of the 
faculty of the American Institute of Applied Music, opened 
his concert season by assisting as soloist at Middletown, 
Conn., at an organ recital by W. Hart Giddings on Octo- 
ber 9. On October 23, Mr. Raudenbush gave a recital 
at the Greenwich Settlement, New York. 





Maine Festival Acclaims Bryars in “Aida” 

Rarely does a young artist unheralded and comparatively 
unknown make such an unqualified success as did Mildred 
Bryars, contralto, at the Maine Festival, where she sang 
the part of Amneris in “Aida.” 

The Bangor News stated that “Mildred Bryars was all 
that the most critical could ask for, disclosing a lovely 
voice and singing with intelligence and musical feeling,” 
while the Bangor Commercial recorded “Miss Bryars was 
deserving of the ovation given her; her magnificent voice 
and training and interpretative ability made -her work -su- 
perbly finished.” 


Victoria Boshko to Return Soon 


Victoria Boshko, pianist, is at present in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, but will return to America the end of this month. 
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RAIN ONCE MORE PUTS AN END TO OUTDOOR 
PERFORMANCE OF “AIDA” IN MEXICO CITY 


This Time, However, the Opera Had Actually Begun and a Wild Scamper for Shelter Resulted—Performance Given the 
Following Evening with Marked Success—Other Operas Also Heard 





Mexico City, October 11, 1921—Once more a perform- 
ance of “Aida” had to be postponed on account of the 
weather. This time, however, it was under way, but before 
the first scene had been completed threatening clouds were 
gathering overhead, strong breezes were blowing the solid 
pillars of the Egyptian temple in undulating ripples, and 
the eight thousand or more people assembled in Mexico 
City’s famous bull ring were anxiously casting glances 
heavenward in an endeavor to ascertain the psychological 
moment of escape. The storm burst a few seconds after 
Claudia Muzio (for it was her début) had finished her aria 
in the first scene. The rain came down in torrents and the 
huge bowl was one riot of people attempting to get under 
cover. In ten minutes the place was so flooded that the 
rain even began to invade the dressing rooms of the torea- 
dors—one should say opera singers—so that it was finally 
necessary to carry the various stars to cars, where they 
were taken to their hotels, All this demonstrated that a bull 
ring should be left to the $10,000 “toreador” stars, while 
the $2,000 opera stars should be content to appear indoors. 

“Aida” was therefore postponed to the following evening, 
when a‘ very successful presentation was given. Mme. 
Muzio as “Aida” made an immediate impression and 
throughout the whole performance was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Not only does she sing beautifully, but also her 
acting is devoid of stereotyped operatic gestures and her 
costumes are designed to accentuate the gracefulness of her 
movements, making her an ideal Aida. Pertile again sang 
Radames as he has in all previous performances. His 
work, however, seems to improve with each appearance. 

Another artist to make her début was Fanny Anitua, who 
sang the role of Amneris. In her duet with Aida in the 
second act she gave promise of great things, but failed to 
live up to them later in the opera. Miss Anitua has a 
voice somewhat like Besanzoni’s, with certain phenomenal 
low notes which cause one to sit up and take notice, but 
her high voice on this particular occasion seemed forced 
and hard. In the Judgment Scene this was especially 
noticeable. Miss Anitua is a very large woman and her 
costuming of the part only served to accentuate the fact. 
She was well received, but as she is a Mexican bne felt 
that part of the applause was due to a “patronize-home- 
products” attitude. Bavagnoli conducted. 

“MEFISTOFELE,” OcToseEr 4, 

This opera, which has been presented successfully three 
or four times, was again given, but with the added interest 
of Adamo Didur making his début with the company in 
the role of Mefistofele. His splendid acting and singing 
of the role won him a fine reception. Others in the cast 
were the same as on previous presentations. Nieto as Mar- 
guerite, Pertile as Faust, Quaiatti as Elena, and Fernanda 
as Martha. All gave splendid performances. 

“RiGoLetto,” Octoser 5. 

“Rigoletto” had its first performance Wednesday evening 
and scored the supreme fizzle of the season to date. A 
packed house, reminding one of a Caruso night at the Met- 
ropolitan, was on hand to witness the event. No particu- 
lar reason can be given for its falling so flat; it was just 
one of those off productions that occur in every opera com- 
famous ad- 


pany. Had the opera been in three acts the 
vertising phrase, “Going, going, gone,’ would have de- 
scribed the presentation exactly. Carlo Galeffi, “world’s 


greatest baritone,” made his début as Rigoletto. Needless 
to say an artist working under such a press agent's handicap 
could not make the best impression possible. Having such 
a thing attached to your name is worse than being called 
Egbert Aloysius Van Alystne, being made to wear tortoise 
shell glasses at the tender age of six and expected to min 

with the rest of the “boys.” Galeffi’s interpretation of ae 
malformed court jester was acceptable. On future appear- 
ances he will no doubt find that by adding a dash of senti- 
ment, a little more drama, and holding a last note an undue 
length of time he will ingratiate himself in the hearts of the 
opera fans of Mexico. Garcielo Pareto was the Gilda, a 
charming artist. Even that splenidd artist Schipa seemed to 
be suffering from his surroundings. Lazzari, de Mette and 
Haessler were others in the cast. This opera was sched- 
uled for another presentation but was called off at the last 
moment with the absurd excuse that an artist singing one 
of the minor roles was sick. This role could have been 
taken by at least three other members of the company. The 
impression was that the whole audience was sick and failed 
to show up in sufficient numbers to warrant its being given. 
After all an audience is a necessary part of any opera. 

“MIGNON,” OcTOoBER 6. 


The most successful production to date given by the Cen- 
tennial Opera Company was that of “Mignon,” presented 
before a very select audience, including the President gf 
the Republic, the diplomatic corps, the fore ign delegates at- 
tending the centennial festivities, and prominent members 
of Mexican society and the foreign colonies. It was in- 
deed a pleasure to hear this opera of Ambroise Thomas 
again. Miss Nieto in the title role had the most successful 
role in which she has yet appeared. Her singing showed 
excellent coloring and charm of intonation, her reading of 
the character was sincere. Throughout the opera she 
showed herself to be a mistress of dramatic art, in addition 
to her excellent interpretation of the music. 

Schipa, as Guglielmo, won a complete triumph. As in 
Manon he sang the music and acted the part as if the opera 
had been written to his order. His aria, “Addio, Mignon, 
fa core” was sung so perfectly that he was accorded an 
ovation and obliged to repeat it. Mme. Pareto was most 


happy in the role of Filinia, a part that fits her to perfec- 
tion. She is an artist of wonderful personal charm and 
her voice, while it lacks resistance, is well trained. She 
made a beautiful picture, her costumes being in exquisite 
taste and wonderfully becoming. Lazarri gave a fine in- 
terpretation of Lothario; his rich bass voice was well suited 
to the music of the part. Doria Fernanda, as Federico, 
was excellent. Never before have we seen a male char- 
acter acted so well by a woman. She completely submerged 
her own personality in the role. One did not have that 
annoying feeling which is generally present when a woman 
is singing or acting a male role. Mojica, as Laerte, and 
Wolf, as Giarno, were also good in their parts. Jacchia 
conducted in a capable manner. 

Between the acts Claudia Muzio sang an aria from “Pag- 
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liacci.” She was beautiful and her splendid presence and 
voice easily won her the triumphal outbreak of applause 
which followed her aria. Galeffi sang the “Prologue” from 
the same opera and was also forced to make repeated ac 
knowledgments of the appreciation of the audience. All 
in all it was quite an evening and Impresario Dr. Pacetti 
must have gone home a trifle happier than on the previous 
night. R. EF. Grieritu 


Schofield on Tour with Farrar 
Edgar Schofield, concert baritone, opened his season in 
recital with Geraldine Farrar at Milwaukee, October 9 
The present tour of these artists, which is the third that 
Mr. Schofield has made with Farrar, includes appearances 


in Kalamazoo, Detroit, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Akron, Cle veland, Buff: ilo, Rochester, Syrac use, Hartford, 
Worcester and New York. At the close of the tour Mr 


immediately fill a number of engagements 
for individual recitals, some of which will be return ap 
pearances in cities where he was heard last with 
success. Each season finds this sterling young singer becom 


ing more and more popular in the concert field 


Schofield will 


season 











S-ptember 18, Stamford, 
September 30, joint recital, 





November 20, Newburgh, “The Creation.’ 

December 4, Leonia, N. 

December ?, Passaic concert, 

Decemb:r 9, East Orange, 

December 16, Port Chester, All Scotch Program. 

Also engaged for appearances in Paterson, N. J., Willimantic, 
Conn,., Greensboro, N. C., and several other dates pending. 


High School Auditorium, 
Recital, High School Auditorium. 





De Kyzer-Cumming Bookings 
To Dec. 16, 1921 


Joint recital at Weekapaug September 4, 
with return date to be fixed 
South Manchester, 


with Mr. Cumming, tenor 
November 6, Port Chester, N. Y 
Conn, Novemb r 15, Joint Recital, South Norwalk, Com 
Soloist for the Testimonial Banquet given by the New York Cale 
donian Club in honor of Sir Harry Lauder, Waldorf Hotel 


Friday, October 14 





Address Manager, Marie De Kyzer-Cumming 
3495 Broadway, New York - - Tel, Audubon 6500 
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m the heart. Young, he must already be reckoned among 
first The audience was very enthusiastic, and 
ther vere a large number of encores demanded 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 

young masters of the piano, so delightfully 
their appearance in New York, it is always 
and representative audience Even repre 


Vhen these 
ipled make 


draw a large 


ntative so far as the presence of other interested mana 

is concerned, for when Messrs. Maier and Pattison 
ayed at Acolian Hall on Thursday afternoon last, several 
the more prominent managers were to be seen thor 
oughly enjoying the playing of the two artists \ rarity! 
Che high standard of their work is too well known to 
readers of the Musica. Courter to need a detailed account 
at this time, but it is important to say that the concert 
ne of the best heard so far this season rhe program 
ontained a number of unique selections, among them 
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being an arrangement of the Bach fantasia and fugue in 
A minor, for two pianos, by Harold Bauer; a charming 
valse, op. 17, by Rachmaninoff; “Moy Mell” (The Happy 
Plain), by Bax, and two very modern pieces under the 
heading of “Jeux de Plein Air,” by Germaine Tailleferre, 
the only woman associated with the group of six modern 
French composers. “A Jazz Study,” by E. B. Hill, and 
“Rakoczy March,” by Hutcheson, were interesting numbers 
in the final group. 


Those who have not heard Guy Maier and Lee Pattison 
in their programs of concert music for two pianos have 
missed a real treat. It is, moreover, not surprising that 
they are now quite the vogue throughout the country, 


OCTOBER 21 


LaForge-Berumen Musicale 


The first of a series of noonday musicales, under the 
direction of Frank LaForge and Ernesto Berimen, was 
given at Aeolian Hall, Friday, October 21, at noon. Judg- 
ing from the enthusiasm with which the varied program was 
received by a large audience, the artists presented scored 
effectively, and the attendance at the remainder of the 
series will increase as the fame of these musicales spreads 

Mr. LaForge did not appear as a soloist, being content 
with the more modest but no less effective role of accom- 
Two of his songs, “Flanders Requiem” and “Sanc 
were sung with excellent effect by the LaForge 
and his arrangement of Glazounoff's “La Prima- 
likewise called for praise. Mr. Bertimen and the 
Piano played interchangeably Schuett’s ‘‘Can- 
zonetta” and “Bagatelle” of Dambois. In Chabrier’s “Es- 
pana” rhapsody, Mr. Bertimen played one part on one 
piano the while the other reproduced Paquita Madriguera’s 
playing of the other part. Mr. Bertimen is a pianist of 
remarkably facile technic and interesting interpretations. 
His audience liked his playing and would have had extra 
numbers had its wishes been prevailing. 

Mr. LaForge can well be proud of his namesake, for 
the members of the LaForge Quartet are a credit to the 
eminent composer-pianist. Charlotte Ryan, soprano; Anne 
Jago, contralto; Sheffield Child, tenor, and Charles Carver, 
form a group of singers capable of big things. 
They were heard in selections from Lehmann’s “In a Per- 
sian Garden” and the aforementioned songs of Mr. La 
Forge. Miss Ryan and Mr. Carver also charmed with Ru- 
binstein’s “Wanderer’s Night Song” and Nevin’s “O That 
We Two Were Maying.” Beatrice Cast, whose voice is a 
soprano of decidedly lyric quality, gave Dalcroze’s 
“L’oiseau Bleu” and the LaForge arrangement of Glazou- 
noff's “La Primavera d'or.” Fuleihan’s “Bedouin Dance,” 
recorded by Anis Fuleihan and reproduced by the Duo- 
Art, opened the program. 


Ethel Grow 


Ethel Grow demonstrated the fineness of her art before 
a large audience at her recital at the Town Hall on Octo- 
ber 21 in a very varied and interesting program, with mat- 
ter in it to suit all tastes from those who like the popular 
and negro ballad to lovers of oratorio. It would be difficult 
to state which of the two styles Miss Grow interpreted the 
better, so well balanced is her work. As a matter of per- 
sonal taste the writer would vote in favor of the two 
selections from Bach's B minor mass, “Laudamus te” and 
“Agnus Dei,” but certainly musically the French group, 
which included songs by Coquard, Debussy, Fourdrain and 
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Holmes, was no less interesting, especially in view of the 
contrast of styles. 

Miss Grow possesses an attractive personality which adds 
much to the pleasure of her offerings, and a stage presence 
that is perfect and from which many a concert artist might 
borrow a few points to advantage. She was warmly re- 
ceived and ook were several encores. 

The accompaniments were played by Charles R. Baker. 


Helena Marsh 


With Rodney Saylor’s valuable support at the piano, 
Helena Marsh, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, was heard in her first song recital at Aeoljan Hall 
on Friday evening, October 21. There was a large and 
distinguished audience on hand to greet the attractive 
young contralto, whose rendition of an unhackneyed pro- 
gram proved to satisfy her hearers. 

Miss Marsh possesses a voice of particularly lovely 
quality, noteworthy the richness of its lower notes, which, 
for the most part, she uses with intelligence and effective- 
ness. She has much temperament and she brought much 
feeling into the songs that most demanded it, arousing 
her hearers to genuine appreciation. She is, moreover, a 
versatile singer and conveys the spirit of whatever the 
song may be in a direct and simple manner that finds its 
way home. 

Her first group consisted of old Italian, French and two 
Scotch songs, which served to win her audience from the 
outset, but it was in such numbers as “Er Ist’s,” by Wolf; 

‘As Fair Is She as Noon-Day Light,” Rachm: aninoff, and 
“Waldesgesprach,” Jensen, that she made the best impres- 
sion. Of her French songs “La Promenade a Mule,” Four- 
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drain, which was skilfully rendered; ‘Petite Pensee,” a 
song by Natalie Townsend, which found favor enough to 
be repeated, and the difficult recitative and air of Lia, 
Debussy, were especially worthy of mention. She re- 
ceived many flowers and demands for encores. 


Lyell Barber 


During each year, hoards of pianists—good, bad and in- 
different—bombard New York and give recitals. Few of 
these make any sort of a lasting impression. Lyell Barber, 
however, is a young artist whose progress may be watched 
with interest. At his debut at Aeolian Hall on Friday 
afternoon, October 21, Mr. Barber revealed rare talent 
which found full appreciation. He possesses excellent 
technic, a fleetness of fingers and good rhythm. His play- 
might best be described as clean-cut and crisp. He has 
poise and when he sits down at the piano it is to give his 
hearers some message of worth. 

His ,reading of the Bach-Liszt prelude and fugue in A 
minor, which opened the program, was admirable, and so 
was the Mozart sonata in C minor. Particularly delight- 
ful as far as interpretative color was concerned and style, 
were the three Chopin selections which he elected to play. 
Other numbers by Tausig, Sgambati, Nerini, and the 
paraphrase on “Eugene Onegin,” Tschaikowsky-Pabst, 
were on the especially well rendered program. There was 
much applause for the young artist, and the best of it 
was that it was duly earned. 


OCTOBER 22 





Christiaan Kriens 


Seats were placed on the stage at Aeolian Hall, Saturday 
evening, October 22, to accommodate the crowd which as- 
sembled to hear Christiaan Kriens, violinist, composer and 
conductor of the Kriens Symphony Orchestra. His pro- 
gram was decidedly pleasing, and he held his audience 
throughout. He revealed true musicianship and played 
with genuine feeling, never failing to impress his hearers 
with his artistic interpretations. His opening number was 
Handel’s sonata in A major. His second group comprised 
four short numbers, most charming of which was Gluck’s 


andante. This, played with mute, with its beautiful singing 
tones, might well have been repeated. The rondino by 
Beethoven-Kreisler was also very lovely. The Bach cha- 


conne (for violin alone), though displaying his technical 
skill, did not suit his style of playing so well. A group of 
his own compositions and his concert fantasy on Massenet's 
opera, “Manon,” were given their first performance. His 
“Chimes at Eventide,” with its very modern treatment, was 
indeed beautiful. His other compositions included “Valse 
Mignonne,” “Dutch Song” and “Dutch Dance.” Francis 
Moore added much with his artistic and effective accom- 
paniments. 


Hungarian Folk Concert 


The Commonwealth Center gave an interesting evening 
of Hungarian folk music at the Town Hall, Saturday eve- 
ning, October 22. The Young People’s Orchestra, Jan 
Munkacsy conductor, opened and closed the program’ with 
Brahms’ Hungarian dances, interpreting them with real 
Hungarian spirit. Jan Munkacsy also offered “Gypsy Airs” 
by Sarasate, which was excellently performed and enthusi- 
astically received. Nicholas B rady pleased with his sing- 
ing of Hungarian songs, and Mathilda Bartoky gave a 
group of Hungarian folk songs. Two children delighted 
the audience with their folk dances and a recitation was 
given by Ilona Fiildp. 


OCTOBER 23 


The Flagler Prize Composition 


proud of the string band of his or- 
opened his first Sunday 


Walter Damrosch, 
chestra, as he has a right to be, 
afternoon concert of the season ‘at Aeolian Hall, October 
23, with the andante and variations from the Beethoven 
Quartet in A, op. 18, reinforcing the cellos at occasional 
points with two double basses. It was a beautiful per- 
formance of a beautiful movement, much preferred by 
those whose tastes are those of the present auditor, to the 
thinness of four solo instruments in the same music. To 
end the program there was a performance of the César 
Franck “Symphony,” which again emphasized the fact that 
Mr. Damrosch has a very fine band indeed, quite the best 
he has had in years. The woodwinds are especially good. 

The piéce de résistance of the concert was the Flagler 
$1,000 prize composition, a symphonic poem, “The Hill of 
Dreams,” by Louis Gruenberg. In all honesty it cannot 
be said that Mr. Gruenberg had much to express. There 
were alternate sections of quiet and noise. Without doubt 
the composer wrote to a program and in this case it was 
unwise not to reveal that program. He states that the com- 
position was inspired by a hill which he knew in Vienna, 
where “I used to climb to its summit and lie in the soft 
grass listening to the faint, elusive harmonies of the winds 
and dreaming, always dreaming,” and his music suggests 
that some of the dreams must have been anything but pleas- 
ant, judging by the character of his music. There must 
have been woods there too, for the principal idea with 
which the work begins and ends, and which appears various 
other times in its course, is nothing else than stepbrother 
to the late Mr. Wagner’s “Waldweben.” There are also 
frequent tributes to Strauss and a 6/4 movement that dips 
toward the modern French and their whole tone scale. ut 
is on the whole good orchestral workmanship, the work 
of a trained musician; but there is nothing said that hasn’t 
already been said—and better said—many times before. 
The audience called the composer to the front two or three 
times. 
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London String Quartet Coming 


The London String Quartet sailed on the U. S. 


mania Saturday, October 22. 


S. Car- 
Ignaz Friedman. Sails for America 


Ignaz Friedman, the Polish pianist, cabled his manage- 
ment, the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, that he departed 
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from Europe on the George Washington, October 20, and 
will arrive here October 28 for a long tour. 
Patton to Sing in Ridgewood 
that sterling young bass-baritone, will ap 


Fred Patton, 
pear in Ridgewood, N. J., on 


November 24 with the Male 


Chorus of that town 
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Oratorio 
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Samoiloff’s Trip to South America 


A\NDANTE CALMATO 
last June 
ratic f artists said to 
er, Lazar S. Samoiloft 
Vhat about going with us to South America?” 
ght iid L. S. S., and so it came about that this 
gave up other plans for the 
arranged to accompany them 
lightful trip,” said Samoiloff. “We were 
days on the sea, starting June 8, with fine weather 
ing Crossing the equator the usual festivities on 
erved, with some unique variations 
' with police, the ship's doctor and 
these played all sorts of tricks on the passengers, 
and sundry doings. Forty in 
with soap-water, shocked in 
William Sharp, of Columbia 
ty, was a good sport. Arriving at Rio de Janeiro 
Mocchi Opera Company of Italy was playing, every- 
gamble in money-changing, 





their friend and 


n cal authority 
d immediately 


various 
ared 
hair, et Dy 


haptized,” sme 


ited over the 


| t Brazilian milreise \ busy season fol 

d. the manager pleading with Raisa to sing on the 
wht of her arrival, as both Gigli and Concato were ill 
ed four days, then appeared as ‘Aida,’ practically 

gp’ othe sol Public and press stamped her as 
great living dramatic soprano Norma,’ ‘Tosca,’ 
da,’ and Gomez’ opera ‘The Slaves’ were triumphantly 





with Raisa and Rimini, 
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sung by her and Rimini, both representing the name-parts. 
The president of Brazil himself requested another repetition 
of this opera—and came an hour beyond curtain-raising 
time. A concert at which Raisa and Rimini sang netted 
a big sum for orchestra and chorus, and meeting our am- 
bassador, Ambrose Morgan, was a pleasure. At a recep- 
tion given the opera stars, Colonel Rose, the professional 
political and social lights of the city, all were present in 
large numbers. A local press agent spread a story of 
Raisa’s being injured in an automobile accident (all ‘bluff’ ), 
whereupon flowers, etc., followed the journalistic sensation.’ 


ALLEGRO. 
“Tell me about Raisa! Is she a ‘worker’ or a ‘shirker’?” 
said the writer. 


“She is the most diligent, conscientious artist I ever met,” 


was the reply. “She: sacrifices her life, her daily round, 
to her art. Physical exercise, vocal exercises, care in 
meals, a strictly hygienic life, is hers. Conductor Fran- 


chetti goes through her roles with her daily, and she simply 
works, works, works. ‘Il am not perfect, said Raisa, ‘but 
| want to get as near it as possible.’ Personally,” said 
Samoiloff, “she is a modest, charming, unassuming, en 
tertaining lady, telling stories of her many experiences, 
many of them when a poor young girl, with much gusto. 
Now in her prosperity she is always aiding her old friends 
of the Russia and Italy days. She told of her first real 
triumph in Buenos Aires, singing with Caruso in ‘Aida,’ 
when critics wrote they ‘came to hear the most marvelous 
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live ry critic 


Sang thrillingly Morning World. 


Mina Hager gave the most in 
teresting song recital of the new 
and the first one to throw 
emphasis not on the personality 


eason 


of the singer, but on the composer 
of the new songs Times. 
Her voice is of exceptionally fine 


with a well controlled sup 
ply of breath to support the tones 
it is clean, vibrant, powerful; ad 
mirably equalized throughout its 
range American. 


quality 


ideals are undoubted- 
ly of the highest. She showed her- 
elf to be that marvellous rarity 

singer willing to subordinate her 
self to the purposes of the com- 
posers on her list Herald. 


Her artisthk 


© Fernand de 


a good command of diction, and a voice 
natural quality. The assurance which dis- 
singing ought to carry her far.— 


She has 

lovely 
tinguished her 
Brooklyn Eagle 


Miss Hager will sing 
ORCHESTRA after Christmas 
APOLLO CLUB next Spring. 


and 





Remarkable New York Debut of 
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finds originality 
talented young contralto. 


‘Humanly interesting and artistically worth while.”— Times 
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and charm in 








Admitted a little humor, so un- 
common a ray of light at song re- 
citals.—Journal. 

She sang the first truly inter- 
esting distinctive program of the 
season. Miss Hager's voice is 
fresh; she could do what she 
wanted with it, and put it to pic- 
turesque, deft uses.—Sun. 

She displayed excellent ideas of 
interpretation.—Tribune. 


She displayed a voice of strong 
dramatic quality, and of fine 
timbre.—Morning Telegraph. 


Miss Hager sang 
with noble conception. 
Mail. 


excellently 
- Evening 


Simple and unaffected, she nat- 
urally produced charming results. 


Evening World 
She sang in an tmterpretive manner which dis- 
played a highly developed mentality.—Globe and 


Commercial Advertiser. 


WITH MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
APPEARANCE WITH CHICAGO 
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tenor, and instead heard the greatest dramatic soprano.’ 
Admirers applied to her for her picture, and she gave away 
no less than 4,000, many of them with her autograph. 
“Rimini is a simple, good-hearted, companionable man, 
who works hard to enlarge his repertory. Toscanini said 
he was ‘one of the greatest artists on the stage.’ He leads 








LAZAR 8. SAMOILOFF, 


back from a three months’ stay in South 


America. 


a model life, temperate always in all things. His love of 
photography led him to buy four cameras, and he is looking 
for more. He, Franchetti and I played checkers until | 
was black in the face, and though the very poorest player, 
Franchetti astonished all by his luck in winning. Rosa 
Raisa and Lamaki Miuri also played with us. Raisa al- 
ways goes to the opera house two hours before curtain- 
rise; ‘I dress one hour, and concentrate another hour,’ 
said she. Jewish societies of Buenos Aires gave her a 
‘torah’ (Jewish bible), and this, as well as the pictures of 
her dead parents she takes with her to the opera house 
always. When singing a role she continuously asks ‘How 
was my high C?’ ‘What can I do in a better way’? So 
showing her anxiety to improve her roles in every possible 
manner.” 


LAMENTOSO. 


“What is your opinion of the artists you heard in South 
America?” was asked of Mr. S. 

“That Italy is now behind other countries,” said he in 
reply. “Marvellous voices, but lacking thorough study, 
one hears constantly; good material, but not handled 
rightly. So all the singers watched Raisa and Rimini 
carefully, trying to learn from them. As to the expense 
of life in South America, we lived in the best hotel for 
$3.50 per day, with room and bath; such quarters would 
here cost at least $30 daily. An automobile placed at our 
entire service, all the time, cost, with two chauffeurs, $250 
a month, and that with gasoline at fifty-five cents per 
gallon. Two chauffeurs are on every car in order to get 
around a kink in the local law, which requires instant 
arrest of a chauffeur who meets with accident; so, then, 
if one of the chauffeurs is on the car, and not driving, this 
extra man is available to continue driving! As to the way 
these ‘boys’ drive, it is alarming; forty miles an hour on 
the main street is the rule. My motto, when riding, was 
‘Hold your hat on.’” 

Regarding languages, Mr. Samoiloff spoke Italian, Ger- 
man, English, Yiddish, Russian, French to people, but no 
Spanish or Portuguese, and “when they did not understand 
me, I yelled louder.” Subscription nights, he said, the 
audiences were always in evening dress, and no one was 
admitted after the curtain rose. The women wore thou- 
sands of dollars worth of diamonds; ten-karat diamonds 
are nothing—but they are of the yellow kind, which Amer- 
icans will not wear. There they, wear them on their 
fingers, in combs, bracelets, lavallieres, chains, in shoes, 
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etc., so that instead of seeing a lady “You see a lantern” as 
the witty Samoiloff stated. The Bonnetti Opera Company 
also visited Rio de Janeiro making three companies in all, 
showing the love of the people for opera performances. 
Besanzoni’s voice improved so greatly during his stay that 
it soon became rumored that this was owing to Samoiloff’s 
instruction, so all the other singers cdme to him for in- 
struction and advice. He diagnosed their faults, gave les- 
sons, and was particularly proud of the improvement of a 
certain member of the Metropolitan Opera House forces, 
whose name must not be mentioned. All of these improved 
so greatly that they declared they would study with him 
in New York, thus giving him great satisfaction. 
FINALE. 

“My gratitude is due my hosts, Raisa and Rimini, for 
they did everything possible, and many impossible things 
for my comfort and happiness,” said Mr. Samoiloff. “I 
am happy I made the trip; they were inexpressibly attentive 
and considerate of me every moment.” 

The handsome presents Raisa and Rimini gave Mr. 
Samoiloff and his family are not the least of his souvenirs 
of a trip which will always live in his memory. 

F, W. R. 


Easthope Martin Arrives in America 


The distinguished English composer, Easthope Martin, 
arrived in New York a few days ago to spend the winter 
in this city and possibly a short time in Canada. 

Mr. Martin was born in 1883 and received his musical 
education at Trinity College, London, studying under well 
known professors, including Dr. Gordon Saunders and 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor. This composer has written songs 
of widely different calibres, from the frankly popular, like 
his different albums of “Songs of the Fair,” to such beauti- 
ful works as his settings of “Five Masefield Poems” and 
other similar compositions. Each song has evidently been 
not only a spontaneous conception but the composer's pet 
idea, and from the first notes of the introduction the ear is 
attracted and held by a certain peculiar beauty of melody 
and rhythm which. characterizes this writer’s works. “Ab- 
sence” and “Valgovind’s Boat Song,” written many years 
ago, are still in the very front rank of English songs. 

Easthope Martin’s greatest claim to popularity, perhaps, 
is his series of “Four Songs of the Fair,” “Three More 
Songs of the Fair” and “A Day at the Fair.” These are 
written in his popular style in collaboration with the gifted 
lyricist, Helen Taylor. “Come to the Fair” from the 
“Three More Songs of the Fair” has had a wonderful vogue 
in Europe and is fast becoming. popular in America. 

While John McCormack was in Europe this past season 
he sang many of Easthope Martin’s songs, both on tour 
and at his numerous concerts in Monte Carlo. He is using 
several of them on his programs here this season. Perhaps 
his best known song in America is “All for You” from an 
album of “Four Dedications,” which has been sung with 
success by Marguerite D’Alvarez. During the season of 
1914 and 1915 Mr. Martin was the organist for the late 
Henry C. Frick of New York. All of Mr. Martin’s com 
positions are published by Enoch & Sons, London and New 
York. 


Adelina Patti Noar to Sing “Tannhauser” 


Adelina Patti Noar, of Philadelphia, has been engaged 
to sing at two special musical services at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, Overbrook. The first one took place on 
the last Sunday in October and the second occurs the 
first Sunday in November, the latter being in the form of 
a memorial service. Miss Noar sang at the vesper service 
in Wanamaker’s Church on October 2. She has been cast 
for the role of Venus in “Tannhauser,” which will be 
sung in English by the Philadelphia Operatic Society on 
November 3. 


Long Tour for Van der Veer and Miller 


Nevada Van der Veer (Mrs. Miller) and Reed Miller 
have started on a long tour which includes twenty joint 
recitals in the: Middle West and will last until 
December 1. Such recitals will also be given at Glens Falls, 
N. Y., and Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and both 
artists appear in “The Messiah” in Pittsburgh on Jan- 
uary 1. A spring tour of four months has also been ar- 
ranged for them in joint recitals. To date these artists 
have forty-five dates booked, which speaks volumes for their 
popularity. 


Artists with Ziegler-Boddington Bureau 

William J. Ziegler and W. F. Boddington, who founded 
the New York Concert Bureau, have under their manage- 
ment some big artists as well as ensemble organizations. 
Chief of the latter is the Norfleet Trio, which is a com- 
bination of three members of the same family playing piano, 
violin and cello; they are each capable soloists. Hans 
Kronold, Marie de Kyzer-Cumming, Calvin Coxe and others 
‘are in their list and all these are in demand. 


New Teachers at Leefson-Hille 

Among the newly engaged teachers at the Leefson-Hille 
Conservatory of Music in Philadelphia are Bruno Einhorn, 
cellist, and Otto Meyer, violinist. The engagement of the 
latter is a splendid achievement for this well known school, 
as Mr. Meyer is a former pupil of such masters as Ysaye 
and Sevcik, and has toured the country successfully in 
concert. 


Sorrentino’s Operatic Engagements 


Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, has been engaged by a com- 
munity of prominent business men of Detroit, who are lov- 
ers of opera, to sing leading tenor in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” also appearing in the same city late in October in 
concert. 
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A BUSY WINTER CONCERT SEASON 
IS PROMISED FOR CLEVELAND 





Numerous Concerts Arranged and Local Musicians Busy 

Cleveland, Ohio, October 8, 1921.—This promises to be 
the most brilliant season in the history of Cleveland. The 
Bernardi Concert Course brings much that is musically 
splendid beginning with a concert by Jeanne Gordon, con- 
tralto; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Harold Bauer, 
pianist. 

Edwin Arthur Craft has assumed the leadership of the 
Singers’ Club for this year. His experience should fit 
him to be a most distinguished director. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club, one of the leading wom- 
en’s music clubs of America, has made a notable departure 
in its policy with the admission of boys and men to the 
ranks of student and active membership. 

The Artists’ Concerts, managed by Mrs. Franklyn B. 
Sanders, under the auspices of the club, present for this 
season Louise Homer, Helen Stanley, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Ernest Schelling, Erika Morini and Maria Ivogun, colo- 
ratura soprano of the Chicago Opera. 

Hugh Alexander, who during July and August officiated 
as organist at the First Church of Christ Scientist in Bos- 
ton, where his wife, Caroline Hudson Alexander, is so- 


loist, has resumed his position as organist of the Fourth 
Church of Christ Scientist in this city. M. B, P. 
New Dates for Letz Quartet 

The latest engagements for the Letz Quartet, which 
opened its season at the Pittsfield chamber music festival, 
include among other appearances concerts in the follow- 
ing cities: Mt. Vernon, N. Y., December 12; Newport, 
R. L., December 15; New Concord, O., January 11; Hollins, 


February 12; Sweet Briar, 
March 11; New London, 


Va., February 11; Roanoke, Va., 
Va., February 17; Andover, Mass., 
Conn., March 13. 


George Vause Accompanist for Matzenauer 
George Vause has been appearing successfully as accom- 
panist for Mme. Matzenauer. Besides acting in that capac- 
ity for the famous diva, Mr. Vause has been playing a 
group of piano solos, including the lovely “Romance” by 
—— LaForge. Mr. Vause has been a pupil of the 
a Forge-Bertmen studios for two seasons. 


Annie Louise David Charms Stockton 


On Saturday afternoon, October 8, Annie Louise David, 
harpist, and Gabrielle Woodworth, soprano, gave a joint 
recital in Stockton, Cal., under the auspices of the Musical 
Club, Mrs. Louis Irvine president. The Stockton Daily 
Independent had the following to say regarding the im 
pression the harpist made: “Miss David, who is conceded 
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to be the world’s most famous harpist, draws from her 
instrument a wealth of tone, a quality not often found in 


harpists.” The concert was the first to be given this season 
by the club and “it was a most artistic and successful 
affair.” 


Eddy Brown Opens Season in Home City 

Eddy Brown, violinist, opened his 1921-22 season with 
a recital in his home city, Indianapolis, Ind., October 23. 
He will be kept in the Middle West and West until the 
Christmas holidays, playing three concerts every week. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA 
ENDS SEASON HERE 


Repetitions Are a Feature of the Week, with a Few Changes 
in the Casts 


AND GRETEL” AND “Pacuiacci,” Octoper 15 
(MATINEE). 

“Hansel and Gretel” was given at the 
matinee performance on October 15, before an audience 
which included many children. A large number of dis- 
tinguished personages,from the musical world also were 
noted among the attendants, to mention but a few, Nahan 
Franko, Loudon Charlton, Joseph Carl Breil, Inez Barbour, 
Helen Stanley, and Pauline MacArthur. 

“Hansel and Gretel” was followed by a performance of 
“I Pagliacci” such as to bring forth a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the audience. Henry Hadley was 
the conductor for the first opera and Edward Lebegott 
wielded the baton for the second. 


“HANSEL 


A repetition of 


“La Groconpa,” Ocroper 15 (EveNING). 

“La Gioconda” was given on Saturday evening, October 
15, and drew a large and enthusiastic audience. Elizabeth 
Amsden was splendid in the title role, both vocally and 
otherwise, while the part of Enzo was in the capable hands 
of Gaetano Tommasini, Nina Frascani was a rich voiced 
Laura, while less important parts were handled satis fac- 
torily by Pietro De Biasi, Joseph Royer, Joseph Tudisco 
and others. There were incidental dances by Sylvia Tell 
and the ballet, while Peroni conducted with fire and 
authority. 

“Apa,” Ocroper 17 (Eveninc). 

Marie Rappold, in the title role of Verdi's “Aida,” was 
easily the bright and shining star of the performance given 
Monday evening, October 17, She was in splendid voice 
and this, coupled with the dramatic intensity and fire of her 
dramatic work, made her delineation of the role of the finest. 
As Amonasro, Gaetano Viviano also deserves a special word 
of praise; his was an altogether excellent performance both 
vocally and histrionically. Nina Frascani was the Amneris, 
who made the most of her scene at the judgment hall and 
was warmly applauded therefor. Gaetano Tommasini was 
the Radames ; Pietro de Biasi, a stately figure with a 
sonorous voice, the Ramfis ; Natale Cervi, the King; Joseph 
Tudisco, a Messenger, and Anita Klinova, the Priestess. 
Carlo Peroni conducted with verve. 

“Faust,” Ocroser 18. 

At the last mome nt there were several changes made in 
the cast of “Faust,” which was presented on Tuesday even- 
ing, October 18. Sofia Charlebois sang Marguerite in- 
stead of Anna Fitziu, Giuseppe Corallo was Faust, replacing 
Romeo Boscacci, and Graham Marr was heard as Valen- 
tine, when Joseph Royer had previously been cast. Others 
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(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
“BAYOU BALLADS” (for Voice) 
By Mina Monroe 


This is a set (fifty-five pages) of folk songs from Louisiana, the 
texts and music collected by Mina Monroe (Mrs, obert Grier 
Monroe of New York City), edited with the collaboration of Kurt 
Schindler, Little is known of the collector, Mrs. Monroe, but it 
is evident she is herself a genuine Southerner, who knows the 
negroes and their music lore, Collaborator Schindler needs no in 
troduction, for his work is well known as conductor of the Mac- 
Dowell Chorus (now the Schola Cantorum), musical director at 
Temple Emanu-El, composer and musical editor. Mrs. Monroe says 
the songs are those she heard the negroes sing on the Louisiana 
plantations, especially in New Orleans. As long ago as Gottschalk’ 8 
time (before the Civil War) that “first American pianist” took the 
melodies and rhythms of the negroes and put them into brilliant 
piano-music, Since the beginning of this century there has been 
wide cultivation of this idea, stimulated principally by Dvorak, 
eminent composer, who used negro thematic material in his Ameri- 
can symphony and in his string quartet, both composed at Spillville, 
Iowa. Popular appeal lies in all this music, which some reviewers 
claim is the real and only“‘American’’ music; others say the same 
of the Western Indian tribal melodies. The melodies have been 
left untouched, the accompaniments being given appropriate rhyth- 
mical and harmonic background, While all the songs are simple, 
it has not been carried to extreme, making them available for con- 
cert and recital singers, French and English text are provided in 
each song. “Ah, Suzette, Chere” is the lament of the negro lover 
whose Suzette is indifferent to him; so, having the right idea, that 
is, that he must attain wealth, he works hard for a “heap of dollars.” 
The refrain is somewhat reminiscent of the Spanish serenade. 
“Dansez Codaine” is a banquet- song of the negroes; it is a graceful 
song, in bamboula tempo, “Clementine” is an echo of the slave- 
selling period, for the lover fears that the Big Chief wants her. 
The blow comes when Sieur deMarigny, of the neighboring plan- 
tation, buys her, 

“Gardez” has to do with the mulatto who “puts on airs” because 
he is half-white. No real negro will stand for this one moment. A 
Louisiana saying goes, “Put a mulatto on a horse, and he will 
swear his mother is not a negress.”’ In this song ridicule is cast 
on Mr. Mulatto, whose manner and dress are more than the negroes 
can bear, “Tant Patate-la Tchiuite” is the song announcing dinner, 
hailing from “Place Congo” in New Orleans, Smooth rhythm runs 
through the song. 

“Pauv’ Piti” is one of the best known of all negro melodies, be 
ing the lament of the negro lover who has real cause for jealousy. 
“Gue-Gue Solingaie” is a nursery song, a lullaby, with mention of 
the tortoise, the rabbit, the ‘gater, all meant to warn the child of 
what would happen if he is bad. 

“Z'Amours Marianne” tells of that important personage, the over- 
seer, and his philanderings, Early frosts mean poor cane- crops, and 
little mone tee the foreman, so when he and Marianne sing the 
inquiry an “En Avant, 
Grenadiers” is the only martial song in the dozen. Negroes lived 
narrow lives, with no chance to go to war, or learn fighting. The 
song, to this day popular in Louisiana, is considered not unfitting 
as a funeral march on grand occasions; Gottschalk made use of 
part of the melody in a piano piece, 

“Zuzanne, Jolie Femme” is a poetic love- song. It is said the 
melody was constantly. used as an accompaniment to sweeping. 
“Vous, t’e in Morico” is a mild “hymn of hate,” the negress being 
enraged at the faithlessness of her overseer- clover; it is full of biting 
sarcasm. “Michie Preval” is the mammy’s song when giving her 
white babe a bath, the words “Bou-djoum” of the refrain being 
sung when the plunge into the water occurs. There are twelve 
Stanzas in this song, all telling of the grand ball Judge Preval gave 
his negroes in the stable of his New Orleans home, All sorts of 
things occurred, and the affair ended in a near-riot, with negroes 
in the calaboose. As the ole’ mammy gives the babe the bath she 
sings this story, with its plunge-into-the-water refrain, some twelve 
times in all. 

Let no one imagine these songs to contain any of the modern 
negro “jazz;” there is hardly any syncopation of any sort, nothing 
but straight-away melody, of French or Spanish type in many in- 
stances, The volume has a startling cover, consisting of checkered 
stripes which might be Scotch plaid, but is explained by Mrs. Mon- 
roe as follows, in her farewerd: “Te is a reproduction of a madras 
‘tignon’ or turban, lent me for that purpose by one of our colored 


reply, she ends with “No crops, no love,” 
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appearing were Henri Scott as Mephistopheles, Ada Paggi, 
Siebel; Anita Klinova, as Martha, etc. 

Henry Hadley wielded the baton, making his last appear- 
ance of the season with the San Carlo Opera Company. 
He gave an authoritative reading of the score and held the 
orchestra well under control. Mr. Gallo is indeed to be 
congratulated upon having Mr. Hadley during the season 
for he proved without a doubt the advisability of securing 
the services of so prominent a conductor. 

On the whole the performance was a fair one, as far as 
the singing was concerned, and the audience seemed to 
enjoy the evening. 

“Barer or Sevitte,” Octoser 20. 

The appearance of General Diaz at the Manhattan, Octo- 
ber 20, was the cause of a great demonstration. The opera 
house had been decorated and was filled to capacity. “The 
Barber of Seville” was the opera, and it was most creditably 
given. Josephine Lucchese was splendid as Rosina; also 
Royer as Figaro, Boscacci as the Count, Cervi as Bartolo, 
De Biasi as Basilio. Peroni conducted, 

“BouéMe,” Octoser 21. 

The last performance of “Bohéme” was given on Friday 
evening, October 21, with Anna Fitziu repeating her splen- 
did impersonation of Mimi. This role of Puccini’s ever 
delightul opera is to be counted among Miss Fitziu’s best. 
The other roles were in the same capable hands as before. 

“CARMEN,” Octoper 22 (MATINEE), 

A good sized audience witnessed the matinee performance 
of Bizet’s masterpiece, “Carmen,” on Saturday afternoon. 
Esther Ferrabini in the title role carried off the honors of 
the performance. She not only sang her part well but 
pee with intelligence and discretion. Other members of 
the cast were Giuseppe Corallo as Jose, Madeleine Keltie as 
Micaela, Joseph Royer as Escamillo, Arnold Becker as 
Zuniga, Luigi Dalle Mollie as Morales, Frances Morosini as 
Frasquita, Anita Klinova as Mercedes, Tudisco as Dancairo 
and Cervi as Remendado. 

“In Trovatore,” Octoper 22 (EvEeNING). 

The fourth and final week of the San Carlo Opera in 
New York closed Saturday night, October 22, with a suc- 
cessful performance of “Il Trovatore.” Tommasini, who 
has been a favorite tenor with the San Carlo audiences, 
won an ovation for his singing in the role of Manrico. 
At the close of the third act, following the big tenor aria, 
the audience was so enthusiastic and insistent im its ap- 
plause that the last part of the scene was repeated. Bianca 
Saroya, with her beautiful soprano voice, gave a fine por- 
trayal of Leonora, Nina Frascani did some excellent 
work dramatically as well as vocally in the part of Azucena. 
Others in the cast were Anita Klinova, Inez; Gaetano 
Viviano, Count di Luna; Joseph Tudisco, Ruiz, and Pietro 
de Biasi, Ferrando. Sylvia Tell and her corps de ballet 
added artistically to the performance, Peroni conducted. 
The company has now started on its Canadian tour, 


maids in New Orleans. There were two to choose from, both of 
which she sent with a word of regret that she could not offer them 
as a gift, as they had ‘come down’ to her from her great-grand- 
mother, and she is to be buried in one of them; the other is for her 
sister.’ 


(Harold Flammer, Inc., New York) 
“LITTLE GREEN GOD WITH EYES OF JADE” (Song) 
By Sidney King Russell 


Nine Russells are listed in “Who's Who in Music,” but not Sidney 
King Russell, so one is in the dark as to his identity, It is evi- 
dent, however, that he is a man of attainment, having written both 
text and music of this easy, but characteristic and effective song. 
One has but to gaze on the “green Chinese god” pictured on the 
cover page to understand the idea of the song, w ich asks ques- 
tions of the green god. Reference to the “oldest land on earth,” 
“the dream of a thousand years,” etc., all give it color. As to the 
music, it is natural, tonsil, easy to play and sing, snappy and 
right to the point, Whimnsicality, mysteriousness and brevity are 
the marks of the song, dedicated “To my wife,” with range from 
low D to D on fourth line. 
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ficially will in the final summing up of the affairs of 
civilization, be condemned as a fool—a Dr. Faust who 
sold his soul to the devil in order to have the life of youth 
breathed into the senile body of old age. The one doubting 
the state of mind of the American nation at large has but to 
contemplate the appalling figures reported in the army and 
navy intelligence tests of the late war. Startlingly enough, 
the larger portion of it was not among the so called foreign 
born illiterates, but among the one hundred per cent. 
Americans. 
Amazing and Amusing the Public 

There is in these United States the tendency to preach 
the gospel that the public must be amused, and, if possible, 
amazed, With this to build on, the cheap amusement pur- 
veyors have set up a mighty machine which is annually 
realizing them millions. 

From the cultural standpoint, I am in accord with the 
startling remark made by a celebrated financier years ago: 
“The public be damned.” It is my sincere conviction that 
the public has no right to an opinion, as to what it likes 
or dislikes, because it really has none, except that which is 
dictated by its leaders, who may be desirable or quite a 
drawback in matters that are for the good of the public. 
We are now confronted with the question, not what the 
public wants, but what it needs, and to counteract the in- 
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fluence of the coddling it has received at the hands of the 
exploiters who have spread the impression that the public 
must not be wearied with good books, fine plays, or the best 
music. Collectively speaking, the public is like the child, in 
that it naturally finds distasteful anything that requires 
mental concentration. Systematic education has reached 
the point where it controls the childhood of the nation 
through compulsory methods to a certain age, but véry little 
is done after that, and so the likes and dislikes of the adults 
run wild in the succeeding years. The majority return to 
the childhood traits, and with no supervised amusement or 
diversion by those who have the mental development of the 
nation at heart, the public has reached the stage where it will- 
fully rejects all that smacks of the “high-browed,” in fear 
of the deleterious effect it might have on their state of mind 
and rob them of the childish enjoyment which they feel 
they so much need. There is another point these cheap 
amusement propagandists stress, and that is the gloom and 
dejection that pervades high class production. In a measure, 
this statement may be true when one considers “Macbeth,” 
or “Hamlet,” of Shakespeare; the morbid Dostiensky, or 
Tschaikowsky, yet how about the delightful humor of 
Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night,” “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” or the light hearted strains of Haydn’s sym- 
phonies? Then one might add the droll humor of the Bee- 
thoven eighth symphony. Pray, find gloom anywhere in the 
score of Wagner’s “The Mastersingers of Nurnberg!” I 
truly believe that there is as much bright, cheerful, and 
worth while literature, art and music as there is of the 
gloom ridden product. Despite the fact that the public need 
not burden itself with the things that force a contemplation 
of the serious side of life, there are many who are so 
light headed and frivolous that it would not do them any 
harm to get into that state of mind occasionally. Certainly 
there are few who care for the chronic pessimist, but at 
the same time deliver us from the vapid minded individual 
who can only find solace in life through frivolity. Ameri- 
cans are steadily becoming greater moral cowards because 
they do not seem to understand that real character is de- 
veloped only when one can face all the stern realities of life 
with optimistic fortitude, instead of trying to evade them 
through artificial means of forgetfulness. The general 
tendency of the people reminds one vividly of the atheist 
who through unbridled indulgence of all forms of sensuous 
dissipation tries to escape the great specter that haunts his 
every conscious moment—the thought of inevitable death 


Salvi to Give New York Recital 


Alberto Salvi, well known harpist, who, during the cur- 
rent season, has been contracted to play over one hundred 
recitals throughout the United States, will give his only 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, 
October 27. 


Meldrum Sets Standard at Buffalo Festival 


It is truly gratifying to read of the success of John Mel 
drum as one of the featured soloists at the Buffalo 
Festival. According to the Express, he “set a standard that 
any other festival pianist will find it hard to surpass, if 
even to reach;” the Evening News conceded that “the out- 
standing artistic feature of the afternoon concert was the 
performance of John Meldrum, pianist;” and the Courier 
stated that “he plays with an emotional insight and a wealth 
of poetic feeling matched by a technical equipment that en- 
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ables him to deliver the message of the music with compel- 
ling force.” 

Mr. Meldrum is scheduled to give his next New 
recital at Aeolian Hall on January 26 next 
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113 West 43rd Street 


Friday Afternoon 
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at 3:00 P. M. 


SONG RECITAL 


Mildred GRAHAM 


PROGRAM 


I 
“Piangero la sorte mia,’ from 
US CAESAR Handel (1685-1759) 














a. Cleopatra’s aria, 
the opera JULI 
b. Violette 
c. Se Florindo e fedele 
Scarlatti (1659-1725) 


Brahms (1833-1897) 
Schumann (1810-1856) 
us (1825-1874) 


a. O wiisst ich doch den Weg 
b. Fruhlingsnacht 
c. Vorabend (from the 


Brautlieder) Corneli 


d. Cacilie Strauss (1864 ) 
Il 
a. Le Long des Saules Fourdrain (1880 ) 
b. Nebbia Respighi (1879 ) 
€ Yo Passo la Vida (Mexican) Y slas 
d Kehtolaulu (Finnish Slumber Song) Hannikainen 
e. Chauson Norvegienne Fourdrain (1880 ) 
I\ 
a. In Flanders’ Fields Frank Tours 
b. A Call (Dedicated to Mildred Graham 
Florence Turner Ma 
c. Sun of the Sleepless Bryceson Trehavne 
d. When May Is Turnin’ to June ‘Avihuy Penn 
c When Love Is Lord at Last Florence Turner Male 


(Dedicated to Mildred Graham) 


MR. COENRAAD VY. BOS At the Piano 


Tickets: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 Boxes $15.00. 
Plus 10% War Tax 
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TELMANYI FROM ARAT 


A Glimpse at the Life of the Latest Violinist to Come Out 
of Hungary 


Ararat was where Noah finally steered the ark into port; 
and Arat—which may or may not be some relation to its 
almost namesake with the extra syllable—was where Emil 
lelmanyi, the violinist, came into port about twenty-eight 
years ago. Indeed he admits that it was twenty-eight years 
ago, though nobody would dispute him if he claimed sev- 
eral years less; his face is boyish, his enthusiasm in con- 
versation is boyish and he plays the violin with a thoroughly 
outhful dash and spirit. Arat, by the way, was Hungarian 
when Telmanyi was born there and remained so until two 
ago, when it woke up one morning to find itself in 
thanks to the wise men of Versailles. So Tel- 
Hungarian, though there is a strain of Armenian 

family which has been there for hundreds of 
since the patriarch of the clan, persecuted by 
then as now, wandered with many other patri- 

Armenia into Hungary, where they lent a new 
race, 
family, though Emil’s father was 
professor of philology at the gymnasium of Arat. His 
maternal grandfather loved music. When he was seventy- 
five years old he would lay a cloth over the piano keyboard 
and play the simple folk tunes and dances of his native 
land, just to prove that he could do it without seeing the 
keys. Perhaps this is what started young Emil to play 
the violin, Unlike most prodigies he did not have a tiny 
fiddle placed in his arms when at the tender age of two 
outside. He was seven and already big 
a full-sized violin when he really began 
\t ten he had progressed so 
far that he made a great sensation in his native city and 
surrounding places with his first recitals. Three years 
more the lessons and the local concerts went on. Person- 
ally he liked drawing and painting, and as for Father Tel 
manyi he wanted Emil to be an engineer, but it was too 
evident that his strongest talent was for playing the violin. 
So at thirteen off he went to Budapest to study there with 
the great Hungarian master, Hubay. Side by side with the 
violin, there were studies in composition and especially in 
conducting at the Imperial Academy, Some day, by the 
way, Telmanyi hopes to figure even more promimnently as 
a conductor than as a violinist, Engaged two years ago by 
the orchestral societies of Copenhagen and of Gothenburg 
to conduct concerts, he proved very shortly how thoroughly 
gifted he was in that direction 

His real European debut was made in Berlin when he 
was eighteen years old, in 1911. He it was who was chosen 
to introduce the Elgar violin concerto to the continent and, 
though the work itself did not greatly impress there—any 


than it has here—the young artist won a decided per- 
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sonal triumph and a reputation which at once led to engage- 
ments throughout Europe. First he went into Scandinavia 
with the pianist, Ignaz Friedmann, and the two splendid 
artists won success after success in joint recitals. Later he 
was in Holland and in Russia. France heard him too. A 
notable event in his artistic career was his engagement by 
musical societies in Vienna, Berlin and Budapest, in all 
of which cities he played all the Bach sonatas for violin, 
dividing the series among three evenings. No wonder his 
playing of Bach here last week was so universally com- 
mended ! 

In 1918 he married. Mrs. Telmanyi is the daughter of a 
Danish composer, Carl Nielsen, whose works are practically 
unknown here. There is a violin sonata of his, however, 
which his son-in-law has played repeatedly on programs and 


EMIL TELMANYI. 


From the portrait by his wife. 


which has won commendation wherever it has been heard. 
Anna Maria Telmanyi is an artist, too, in her own right. 
She it was who painted the portrait of her husband that 
accompanies this article. In 1916 she won the first medal 
and accompanying cash prize at Copenhagen with a “Pieta.” 
When the war ended the young couple attempted to make 
their home in Budapest, but it was too Red, so they retired 
to the less exciting Copenhagen. 

Telmanyi had the happy thought to bring with him here 
the accompanist who has worked with him almost since his 
career began, Sandor Vas, who studied with the late Teresa 
Carrefio when that great woman was teaching in Leipsic. 
The work of the two men together is a marvel of perfect 
ensemble and artistic sympathy. Telmanyi, by the way, is 
assiduous in introducing the works of the best among the 
young composers of his native country. Kodalyi, Dohnanyi 
and Bela Bartok figure often on his programs and there is 
a sonata of Leo Weiner that he also plays. In his orchestra 
concert at Copenhagen, already referred to, he directed 
Bartok’s first suite and Weiner’s “Fasching” (humoresque) 
for orchestra, and played the solo part of the Dohnanyi 
violin concerto, giving Denmark a much better idea of what 
modern Hungarian music is than it ever had before—or 
than we have here. It is too bad he cannot do the same 
program here in New York. 

January, 1922, will see him back in Holland, where he is 
engaged for an extensive series of appearances. He is in- 
troducing himself here only in the current two months, 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


{The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information.— 


Editor’s Note.] 

The Chicago North Shore Festival Association— 
$1,000 for orchestral composition. Carl D, Kinsey, 
624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

De Pauw University School of Music—$50 for 
short organ composition. Van Denman Thompson, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

The Matinee Club of Philadelphia—$200 for a dra- 
matic musical setting or an operetta, using for the 
text Longfellow’s poem, “The Masque of Pandora,” 
Clara G. Estabrook, 620 West Clivenden avenue, 
Germantown, Pa. 

Mrs. F. S. Coolidge—$1,000 for a string quartet. 
Hugo Kortschak, Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York City. 

The California Federation of Music Clubs—Class 
1, $300 for chamber music work; trio, quartet or 
quintet, for strings and piano. Class 2, $50 for State 
song. American Music Committee, C, F. M. C.,, 
office of L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Circolo degli Artisti of Turin, Italy, in codp- 
eration with the Double Quintet Society of Turin— 
5,000 lire for chamber music composition for all or 
part of the following instruments: first violin, second 
violin, viola, cello, double bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, horn, piano, harp. Complete details in 
Musica Courter for August 18, page 20. 

The Paderewski Prize Fund—$1,000 for sym- 
phony; $500 for chamber music, either for strings 
alone or for solo instrument or instruments with 
strings. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Allen, secretary of Pade- 
rewski Fund, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Royal Philharmonic Academy of Rome— 
Chamber music—1l, sonata for violin or cello and 
piano; 2, two compositions for four solo voices, so- 
prano, contralto, tenor and bass, with piano accom- 
paniment—each 500 lire. 

Mana-Zucca—$500, Quintet (piano and strings). 
Secretary of the Society of American Music Op- 
timists, M. Gobert, 4 West 130th street, New York. 

The American Guild of Banjoists, Mandolinists and 
Guitarists—$100 for plectral quintet in classic form. 
Mrs. V. Olcott-Bickford, 616 West 116th street, New 
York City. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
ships. 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, II. 

















October and November. He plans to come back next sea- 
son for another short visit. His is a magnetic musical 
personality. He makes friends instantaneously for his 
fiddle and his fiddle for him. New York greeted him with 
the warmest of welcomes last week. He has all he can 
do in the two months that he is here, and next season it is 
a good wager that he will have more than he will want 
to do. H. O..0. 








Rachel Busey Kinsolving 
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Lucille Wynekoop 


IN RECITAL 
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Tuesday Evening, November 1, 1921 
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formerly leading Few 7 Garden, London; Royal Argentina, 
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Pavlowa Brings Distinguished Ballet Artists 


Anna Pavlowa, in her seventh annual American tour, 
which begins at the Manhattan Opera House, Monday eve- 
ning, October 31, brings with her a supporting cast which, 
it is claimed, is the latest and finest with which she has 
yet surrounded herself. The three leading dancers are 
Laurent Novikoff, Victorina Krigher and Ivan Clustine, 
who is also maitre de ballet. 

Novikoff won success here when, direct from the Impe- 
rial School of Dancing, he made his North American début 
as Pavlowa’s partner in 1913. After this tour he returned 
to Moscow, where he became the premier dancer at the Im- 
perial Theater, appearing in the entire repertory; but when 
the Bolshevik régime changed the character of that organ- 
ization he left. Victorina Krigher, although barely twenty- 
four, has had one of the most brilliant careers of the Im- 
perial Theater in Moscow, where she was premiére danseuse 
for several years. During her career in Moscow she danced 
the leading roles in nearly all the great ballets, but, like 
Novikoff; she found it impossible to stay when the Bolshe- 
vik régime made itself felt. 

The other featured dancers in Pavlowa’s company of al- 
most a hundred are Hilda Butsova, Simon Karavaieff, Mu- 
riel Stuart, Pianowski, Vajinski, Zalewski, Barte and Dam- 
browski. Theodore Stier is still the conductor of the large 
symphony or orchestra. Mme, Pavlowa, in addition to the 
four new ballets—“Polish Dances,” ‘ ‘Diony sius,” “The Norse 
Idyll” and “Fairy Tales”"—brings her many old favorites, 
among them “Coppelia,” “Chopiniana,” “Amarilla,” “The 
Fauns,” “The Magic Flute,” “Snowflakes,” “The Fairy 
Doll” and “Giselle.” 


Prokofieff Back in America 


Among the distinguished arrivals on the S. S 
that docked last week was Serge Prokofieff, ‘the  distin- 
guished Russian composer-conductor-pianist, who returns 
to America to fill numerous concert engagements and wit- 
ness the production of his new opera, “The Love of the 
Three Oranges” by the Chicago Opera Association during 
the early part of the season. On December 4 Mr. Proko- 
fieff’s “Scythian Suite” is to be performed by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Walter Damrosch. 
Among the more important cities in which this artist will 
appear in concert this season are New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, 


Aquitania 


Flonzaleys Do a Little Flying 

Many a prima donna—according to her press agents— 
has hastened to a concert by airplane. But the Flonzaley 
Quartet, which has no press agent and needs none, being 
unexpectedly delayed in reaching Paris, actually flew from 
there to London last Thursday, according to a cable from 
the Musicat Courrer’s London correspondent, to play its 
scheduled concert there on Friday, October 21. Wigmore 
Hall was crowded with a tremendously enthusiastic au- 
dience. The quartet's stay in the British capital was very 
brief, as it sailed Saturday on the S. S. Adriatic and is now 
on its way here. 


Bartholomew for Yale 


Marshall Bartholomew has been appointed director of 
undergraduate musical activities at Yale University, in 
which capacity he will direct the University Glee Clubs and 
act in an advisory capacity toward the development of the 
students’ orchestra and band. Mr. Bartholomew is co- 
director with Mrs. Seymour of the Seymour School of 
Musical Re-Education in New York. He is a prominent 
community song leader and author of a most excellent and 
uplifting book on song leadership entitled “Music for 
Everybody.” 
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AUTUMN LEAVES——— 


By A. Buzzi-Peccia 


SELECTING A TEACHER 





This is the happy time (happy for. the teachers) when a 
great number of would-be pupils flock to New York look- 
ing for a teacher, and the subsequent selection of same after 
an extensive tour of the vocal studios of the great me 
tropolis. 

The peculiar point of those tournees is that the greatest 
part of all the Diogenes looking for a vocal teacher have 
the pretension of selecting a teacher without having the 
least notion or experience about a musical education and 
still less about a professional career. But they go very 
seriously from one studio to another inquiring about 
methods, technical -knowledge, considering the personality 
of the professor and the way he talks or looks, etc, | 
always wonder what is in the. mind of all those people. 

Often they go to a teacher with great airs and tell of 
their great success and of the teachers who are anxious 
to have them as pupils. They tell so many stories, so far 
from the truth, that one wonders if their minds are in a 
normal condition. 

Do they want to fool the teacher? What a mistake! 
They only fool themselves. Everybody knows that in the 
great average it is the merchant who fools the buyer, and 
especially when the buyer wants to know that he is so 
very clever and knows so much about the merchandise—! 

But more of it—the strange process adopted by those 
people. They always ask and beg to be told the truth 
the real truth—but they are never in favor of the man 
who tells them what they are. They don’t like it at all 
and keep traveling from one studio to another until they 
find the one who tells them what they wish to hear. 

This is the general way that they select an instructor, 
also the reason why they go from one to another without 
realizing that it is their great conceit, or ignorance, which 
prevents their understanding the real study from the super- 
ficial or the illusory one. 

Why so much nonsense? Go to a teacher of good repu 
tation, not to judge him, but to study seriously and look 
for results. Watch your progress, not expecting fantastic 
results at once, nor listening to the exaggerated praising 
or the advice of your friends, but judge the results accord 
ing to your capabilities and musical intuition, Then change, 
if such is the case, but don’t rush like a fool from one to 


another without a well considered reason. Otherwise it 
Nelwariesd Pench in First - Recital 
At his first recital, October 1, Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the 


Hungarian pig nist, scored a notable success, winning the 
praise of critics and public alike. His performance of the 
Brahms F minor sonata (No. 3) was particularly convine- 
ing and his other numbers also gave him ample opportu 
nity to display his mastery of all technical difficulties. His 
Chopin numbers—B minor etude (op. 25), E mi ajor noc 
turne (op, 62), D flat major prelude (op, 28), and A minor 
etude (op. 25)—were exquisite; also his other programmed 
selections: Grieg’s “Valse Melancolique,” Tschaikowsky’s 
A flat major valse (op. 40), Rummel’s “The Tempest,” and 
“Gondoliera” and fourteenth rhapsody of Liszt. It is need- 
less to add that encores were numerous. 


Marie Hertenstein to Play MacDowell Work 
“Keltic,” will be a feature 
will give at 
This will 
and her 


MacDowell’s fourth sonata, the 
of the piano recital which Marie Hertenstein 
Town Hall on Saturday afternoon, November 5. 

be Miss Hertenstein’s first New York appearance, 








A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education? 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum 


dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music. 


answers are printed below. 
The questions were as follows: 


for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
Some of the 


QUESTION SHEET. 

1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 
essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic be acquired 
after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 

2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


1. I believe that a virtuoso technic must be acquired 
before the age of twenty-one. 

2. It hardly seems possible for a 
child to give the proper time to 
school work and to the study of 
music and to do both justice. 

3. Education will aid a person in 
any profession or business and is a 
great essential. There are many 
performers as well as numerous 
composers who are sadly lacking in 
general education. 

4. It would be difficult to make 
a distinction between players and 
teachers.. Naturally, all music stu- 
dents should aspire primarily to be 
performers. A teacher should be 
able to perform properly for pupils. 








EDDY BROWN 


1. The best years for studying are from ten to fifteen, 
as one 


can learn easier, 

After twenty-one, even with some 
training, it is very hard to acquire 
a good technic. 


2. It is possible for a_ student 
who goes to high school to practice 
three hours every day, and very 
necessary. 


3. A general education is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

4. One should always strive to be 
a player. 
who 
his 


not teach 
must show 


A teacher should 
cannot play, for he 
pupils their faults. 





A. BUZZL-PECCTA, 


vocal teacher. 


is all wasted time, and time is in study I'ry to 


avoid being of that class of eternal students who grow old 
among gossip and criticism and never acco pong anything 


precious 


works by Brahms, 


Tausig 


in addition, 
and Strauss 


“Nida” and “Faust” 


Arturo Papalardo has been engaged to 


include, 
De bussy 


will 
Chopin, 


program 
Handel, 


Papalardo to Catan 


On short notice, 


conduct the two performances of “Aida” and’“Faust” which 
will be given at the Lyric Theater, Baltimore, Md., on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the Baltimore Press Club 
Conductor Papalardo will have an excellent cast and an 


orchestra of forty-five musicians. 


Edna Bishop Daniel in New Studio 


Edna Bishop Daniel has moved into new studios at 1210 


G street, N. W., Washington, D. ¢ Mrs. Daniel, a mezzo 
soprano and vocal teacher, has a number of pupils who 
are steadily gaining recognition in Washington music ac 
tivities. With her fine mew studios, her recitals this season 
will be 


especially delightful. 


Thelma Given Returns 
Thelma Given, who spent the summer at Provincetown, 
Mass., in rest and recreation and in preparing her programs 
for her engagements this season, has returned to New York 
Among her most important appearances this fall will 
her annual violin recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
December 12 


be 


on 


Bachaus to Reappear November 12 


William Bachaus, who has just returned from a tour 
of South America and who has not been heard in this 
country for eight years, will make his reappearance in 
New York with a recital at the Town Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, November 12 


Stojowski Sails from France 


Sigismond Stojowski, the eminent composer-pianist, 
sailed on the Lorraine from France on October 15. He 
will be heard in the United States in recital and with sym 
phonic and ensemble organizations, beginning his tour 
shortly after his arriv: i. 


Richard Strauss’ First Rae on October 31 


Richard Strauss will begin his American 
orchestral concert which he will conduct at Carnegie Hall 
Monday night, October 31. The program on this occasion 
will include “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” “Till Eulenspiegel’ 
and the “Sinfonia Domestica.” 


tour with an 


Soder-Hueck Reception-Musicale 
Mme. Soder-Hueck announces her first reception-musi- 
cale of the season which will be held at attractive stu- 
dios in the Metropolitan Opera House building on Sunday 
afternoon, November 6 


her 


Unclaimed Letter 


A letter addressed to Mr. Felix Clemann being held 
for claimant at the Musicat Courter Office, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Any information tending to place this 


letter in the proper hands will be appreciated 





James Gratten Lennox Dead 


Tames Gratten Lennox, brother of Elizabeth Lennox, the 
con/ralto, died at Benton Harbor, Mich., Mr. 
Lennox was nineteen years old and had been ill for a long 
time. 


October 5 
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WILLIAM 


BACHAUS 


whose pianistic triumphs during 
his last American tour are still 
the talk of the musically elect, 
will again tour the United States 
during the coming season. 
great artist will use 


The 
Baldwin 


Piano 


exclusively in his concerts and 
recitals. He says 


“The Baldwin Piano 
completely satisfies the 
highest demands. It 
is a great pleasure to 
play on such an instru- 
ment.” 


It will be a privilege to hear 
William Bachaus in one of his 
concerts. 





TheBaldwin Piano Company 
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A UNIQUE MUSICAL EXPERIENCE 


An Afternoon Spent in Glen Dillard Gunn's “How-to- 
Study” Class 





October 27, 1921 


— GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna 
LENORA SPARKES, Lyric Soprano, ‘and other aan By “Artists. 
Studios: 318 West 82d St.. NEW YORK CITY, Tel. Schuyler 8537 








When I set out to visit Mr. Gunn’s “How-to-study” class 
I expected to be interested, to find much that would be of 
worth pedagogically, but I did not expect to be stirred emo- 
tionally. For that is what happens when one is aroused 
to enthusiasm and one is stirred emotionally. 

What | did find was this: There was a group of twenty 
vital young men and women animated by one common pur- 
pose—the desire to play the modern pianoforte. But just 
at this point the uniformity ended. For as soon as the 
playing began I discovered that each one was striving to 
ra the ee. not according to any set pattern and not 
even Mr, Gunn's pattern, but each one was expressing per- 
sonality through the medium of the piano. 

The subject matter of the lesson was prosaic enough- 
just a discussion of the fundamental principles essential to 
modern technic, But what a difference from the usual con- 
ception of the function of technic. This was not a discus- 
sion of technic for its own sake, but an artist’s conception 
of technic for musie’s sake, technic the servant of art, not 
technic the master of the keyboard. 

Mr. Gunn does not make hard work of teaching. Stand- 
ing at the head of the piano, Mr. Gunn listened to the play- 
ing of technical examples, speaking a word of direction now 
and then, with an easy smile that had the magical effect of 
leading the student to a correct standard of self criticism. 

Then the playing began; they were playing Chopin and 
Liszt that afternoon, I wish I knew the secret of this 
playing so that I could publish it for all. How did it hap- 
pen that all had beauty and variety of tone? From what 
source came this individuality of interpretation? 

Three different pupils played the C minor waltz of Cho- 
pin. One lovely Slav dreamed through it until it became 
a living poem; another awoke in it the spirit of a Viennese 
waltz, and a third played it soundly and sanely, the way 
we Anglo Saxons do things, with a regard for things as 
they should be. 

One of the high moments of the afternoon was the play- 
ing of the “Evening Harmonies” by Liszt, from the “Trans- 
cendental Studies,” by a quiet young woman who swept the 
keyboard with orchestral effects and a conception that was 
big and convincing. 

And through it all Mr. Gunn listened; again his easy 
smile came and went and again came the word of appre- 
ciation or direction, There is no mistaking the fact that 
he is their leader. But it is not a leadership whicl{ is 
rooted solely in authority. If | might dare whisper it, 
Mr. Gunn is a radical! But there is nothing alarming in 
this if only you understand that a radical is one who sees 
and speaks the truth a bit ahead of other folks. Therefore, 
because Mr. Gunn has seen a truth, he is training a group 
of coming-on individuals. For he ‘knows that the biggest 
thing in life is life; that the greatest epxression of life is 
personality unfolding itself through art in a disciplined in- 
dividualism 

That is why I came away from that afternoon's expe- 
rience uplifted with enthusiasm, with the sure feeling that 
1 had been in contact with that which was real and the 
firm conviction that only an individual was capable of train- 
ing individuals. H. B. 


Polacco and Edith Mason Arrive 


On the S. S. Aquitania, with Chief Mary Garden, came 
her right hand man, musical director Giorgio Polacco of 
the Chicago Opera, and his wife, Edith Mason, who is to be 
one of the prima donnas of the company. Mr. Polacco 
remained in New York only a day, being obliged to hurry 
on to Chicago immediately to take up the multifarious du- 
ties which await him there. In charge of the musical end 
of the very varied repertory of the organization, this mas- 
ter conductor will have an opportunity such as never has 
been his before to demonstrate his splendid ability with the 
baton. Mrs, Mason-Polacco remained in New York a few 
days longer visiting friends. Her début with the organ- 
ization will be made in the role of Mme. Butterfly the 
first week of the Chicago season. Mr. and Mrs. Polacco 
arrived here via Paris direct from Milan, having made a 
flying trip from Buenos Aires (where Polacco conducted 
the season at the Teatro Colon) to visit their newly pur- 
chased home in the northern Italian city. 


Edwin Hughes to Teach Until Christmas 


Edwin Hughes, American pianist and pedagogue, will 
be engaged in teaching his master class at the Institute 
of Musical Art during the months intervening before the 
Christmas holidays. Early in January he starts on a 
Southern tour with a recital in Washington, D. C., on 
January 9, going from there down the coast where he 
will appear in several cities in- North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 





Ethel Frank to Sing in Paris 
Ethel Frank, American soprano, has been engaged as so- 
loist at an orchestral concert in Paris to be conducted by 
Sergei Koussevitsky on Thursday evening, December 15, at 
the Paris Opéra. Miss Frank, who is now making a pro- 
vincial tour of England, won a brilliant success October 11 
as soloist with the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Tamaki Miura Coming 


Jules Daiber, manager for Tamaki Miura, the little Jap- 
anese soprano, has just received a cable from South Amer- 
ica stating that she will arrive in New York the first half 
of November. He has already completed engagements for 
her and she will no doubt be heard with the Chicago Opera 
during the season. 


Frederic Warren Pupil for Light Opera 


Frederic Warren announces that Grace Brewster, a niece 
of Julia Marlowe, who has a charming voice and who has 
been studying with Mr. Warren the past two seasons, will 
shortly make her debut in light opera. 


“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass"’ 
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Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLOMAN CONCERT BAND 
Colambia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 
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GANZ MET MANY DISTINGUISHED 
MUSICIANS WHILE IN EUROPE 


Moszkowski in Better Health as a Result of American Aid 
—Also Sees Honnegger and Blanchet, Who Will Be 
Represented on the St. Louis Symphony 
Programs This Season 


Rudolph Ganz, pianist, pedagogue, author, and conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, back from a short 
visit to Europe, called on the Muscat Courter as he al- 
ways does when he comes to New York, sure of a warm 
welcome. 

His account of Europe under present day conditions was 
most entertaining, especially as how every man, woman and 
child who has any musical prowess wants to come to Ame- 
rica.and gather in some of our dollars which are especially 
attractive at the present rate of exchange. It seems that 
these musicians have no idea that America has any knowl- 
edge or taste in music and are satisfied that we are just 
thirsting for what they might bring us, good, bad or indif- 
ferent. They imagine, says Mr. Ganz, that they can put 
anything over on us, even to the “editing” of their press 
notices, and that, until they arrive, we will have no music 
here worth speaking of. They also seem to have an idea 
that they can come over and pick up a position as conductor 
of a symphony orchestra without the least difficulty or de- 
lay. And, adds Mr. Ganz, it is impossible to tell them any- 
thing different. They simply cannot be persuaded to the 
contrary. 

Mr. Ganz saw Moritz Moszkowski, who is sixty-seven 
years old, in Paris, where he has been living since 1897, 
and reports that he is in a better physical condition than 
he was before American musicians came to his aid, but 
that he is mentally in a very depressed state with little hope 
for entire recovery. The American musicians’ fund en- 
ables him to live in comfort and to have a ow and night 
nurse. His investments, which were chiefly in Austria and 
Poland, were swept away by the war, and the ‘publishe rs of 
his works, who bought them, seemingly outright, have not 
had the courtesy to come to his aid although they have 
made a profitable business on their sale, nor are they pub- 
lishing any of his new works of which they have the manu- 
scripts. They are no doubt well within their rights but it 
seems unfortunate that so eminently successful a composer 
should derive almost no income from his works which are 
still widely played. 

Mr. Ganz also met Arthur Honnegger, composer, modern- 
ist, one of the famous “Six,” now reduced to five by the 
defection of Louis Durey, the oldest of the group; he is 
thirty-three,—Honnegger and Milhaud are each twenty 
nine,—the others are still younger. This breaking up of 
groups, as Mr. Ganz pointed out, is a symptom of the age 
and is visible not only in music but in politics, in nation- 
alities, in almost every phase of human affairs. The plan 
the “Six” had in banding themselves together to their 
mutual benefit was a good one, a bit of clever advertising. 
But it was inevitable that they should fall apart. Hon- 
negger, who, by the way, is not French but Swiss, will be 
represented on the programs of the St. Louis Orchestra 
with his “Pastorale d’Ete” and “Horace Triomphant.” He 
is ultra-modern, says Mr. Ganz, but possesses the gift of 
melody. His harmonies are the new horizontal variety, the 
accidental juxtaposition of melodic notes. His style may 
be described as that of a melodic Schoenberg. He has just 
received an order from the Swedish Ballet to compose 
music for a new ballet they will stage this season. 

While in Switzerland Mr. Ganz, with his great friend 
Blanchet, the composer, whose works he has introduced into 
this country, did some exciting mount ain climbing, Blanchet 
acting as guide. He spent only a few days in New York 
on his way back to St. Louis to get ready for the coming 
season which opens on November 11. The St. Louis Or- 
chestra has printed its entire season’s programs in advance 
in the form of a small, handy prospectus. A small cut of 
each soloist is included with each individual program. 
These programs indicate the high aims of Mr. Ganz in 
giving his patrons the best of musical literature both classic 
and modern, and the best of soloists, one of which will be 
Mr. Ganz ymself, who will play Schumann’s A minor con 
certo athe fourteenth pair of concerts. P. 


American Singer hea La Scala 


Marina Campanari, coloratura soprano, daughter of Giu- 
seppe Campanari (the eminent baritone, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company), who has been her only 
teacher, has been engaged to sing at LaSc ala, Milan, and 
San Carlo, Naples, for the season 1921-22. Miss Campa- 
nari, who is an American girl, born in ete hey will 
create the first soprano role in the opera ~ “Glauco,” by 
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time, were received enthusiastically by the audience that packed 


Franchetti, the composer of “Germania” and “Cristoforo 
the hemicycle. 


Colombo. _ Aside from this role, Miss Campanari will be Mise, Yoho: GUNAE decemeneled Birt. Reese nt the .olane with her 
heard in “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” “Barbiere” and other operas. usual sympathy and Mrs, John Riebel was at the organ, giving to 
Giuseppe Campanari, who just returned from a visit to th seas numbers sung with the amplified accompaniment a pleasing 
Italy, expresses himself as satisfied with the general condi- Musical ¢ tub. oon ee cer oe a wee 
tions in his native country. ie 5 
The teacher with whom Miss Rhys studied while in New 
e aS York is Delia M. Valeri, the distinguished coach. Miss 
High Praise for Willa Rhys in Toledo Rhys will study with her again this winter 
Willa Rhys, in private life Mrs. W. E. Reese, sang re . 
cently at the Museum of Art in Toledo, and how success . ~ ‘ oN ee “ 
fully she met the demands of a long and difficult program Polah Credits Spiering for Success 
is told in the following article culled from the Toledo Andre Polah, violinist, has been playing in London and 
Blade Paris this summer. He will return soon, and has a good 
It was a very charming recital Mrs. W. E. Reese gave Tuesday number of dates already booked for him this season in this 


evening in the hemicycle at the Museum of Art. Musicians who country. Mr. Polah, a former pupil of Theodore Spiering 
knew her before her last two years of study in New York say her sent this inbecentina:: tttan tir. the latter 1 Pp bY 
voice has taken on a fine development. For one who heard her € c g ) the latter trom Paris: 


last night for the first time Mrs, Reese appeared as a singer with Paris, September 3, 1921 
an organ and artistic sensibilities worthy of success on the recital My dear Mr. Spiering 4 
stage. , 

The quality of the voice seems rather that of a lyric soprano than S ere rey of vay foe Fait waren I shared with Cyril 
a coloratura although she invests her songs with a florid embroidery Posi 5 ae ptr: eis * oe Sylvio Lazzari and Paul 
and a nice deftness in roulade, while she sings almost entirely with upin tel ast you how deeply appreciative I am’ of the 
out vibrato. In Meyerbeer’s “Shadow Dance” from “Dinorah,” a ‘oe ‘han Spd cSpee to me during thes last five years 
taxing, tricky aria, she revealed good gifts in voice control and inva seat suggestions of a purely technic il nature, which 
coloratura embellishments, Difficult roulades sung pianissimo were you ve bb roge from time to ng ~~ eae form a very sub 
made ingratiatingly lovely and there was never an appearance of sis oo part vr my omnes as a violinist 
the mechanics with which she executed them. Her legato line also nowing Of your great interest in my career as an artist, it 
is particularly true. affords me satissaction to send you this expression in this form 

E 
, 7 Very sincerely yours, 


group of old French and English songs and Farley's “Th 


Night Wind,” the last a writing this reviewer heard for the first (Signed) Anore Potan 
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LON 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
the distinguished authority on voice, who has already 
started her fall classes at her studios, 15 West Siaty 
seventh street Judging from all indications, this 
coming year will be Mme. Davies’ busiest since her 
coming to America, (Morse photo.) 


QE—=3e 
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FREDERIC PERSSON OCCUPYING BISPHAM 

STUDIOS. 
. Frederic Persson, coach and accompanist who was an 
HELEN MOLLER, assistant to the late David Bispham, has opened stu- 
who has opened her “Little Theater Within a Thea- dios at 145 West Fifty-fifth street. Incidentally, these 
ter” for the Greek Dance at Lewington Avenue and studios were occupied by Mr. Bispham at the time of 
Fifty-first atreet, Miss Moller has leased two floors his death and Mr. Persson counts himself most fortu- 
of the Lexington Opera House for her work in in- nate in being able to continue in the apartment which 
struction and recitals and will also complete the is filled with the distinguished singer’s paintings and 
little five-room bungalow which Oscar Hammerstein effects. When Mr, Bispham appeared at his last 
started to build on the roof of the opera house. Miss recital, which was in Chicago during the summer, it 
Voller announces that she will hold a_ series of was Mr. Persson who assisted him at the piano. 
weekly recital-teas during the winter. (Maurice The accompanying autographed photograph, indeed a 
Goldberg photo.) splendid tribute to the younger artist, speaks for itself. 


KATHARINE HAWLEY, 
of the Frances Watson-Katharine Hawley Classes in 
Rythmical Expression, whose studio is at 253 Madison 
avenue, New York (Nickolas Muray photo.) 


THE NORFLEET TRIO, 

The children of musical parents, the .three 

Norfleets enjoyed musical advantages begin- 

ning with babyhood. They have practically 

spent their whole lives in music. Katherine, 

the violinist, began by studying with Ludwig 

Becker in Chicago, and has since then been 

with Svecenski and Kneisel. The cellist is a 

Willeke pupil, and the pianist studied largely 

with von Mickwitz. These young artists 

have all their lives performed chamber music, 
and are making a lively propaganda for that delightful form of art. It is their plan to make a trans-continental tour, 
visiting small towns and aiding to form local chamber music groups. The three young artists are not only chamber musi- 
cians, but’each is a superior soloist, their repertory including practically the entire standard solo Jiterature, October 11 
JOHANNA GADSKI, they appeared at Lincoln School, Park avenue, in a program given especially for children. They have several such pro- 
who will present an all-Wagner program at her grams. They have appeared three seasons in the Northwest at universities and for clubs, etc., also touring the West and 
concert on Sunday evening, October 30, at Car Nouthwest. They will give a historical series in Brooklyn, at Erasmus High School, and are planning three recitals in 
negie Hall, Mme. Gaidski will be assisted by the Jeolian Hall, with ten appearances in Manhattan already booked. Here they are pictured in the baby period, when cach 
New York Phitharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stran was intent on the study of that particular instrument. Notable is the resemblance of the boy to pictures of Rubinstein 
sky conductor, (Photo © Mishkin.) and Beethoven. ; 
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(1) The pianist 
having a happy re- 
union, in Yorkshire, 
with her father, 
whom she had not 
seen in nine years. 
He seems, _ inei- 
dentally, to find 
his daughter's hat 
most becoming. (2) 
After a good catch 
off the coast of 
Yorkshire. (3) Le- 
ginska among the 
ruins of Rheims. 


ECHOES OF “fren wa ‘ LAURA MORRILL, 
LEGINSKA’S A i vocal teacher, of New York. One of 
TRIP ABROAD. Wme. Morrill’s pupils, Lillian Ring, is 
airy : scoring an emphatic success in the 
leading role in “Tickle Me.’ Lillian 
Crosman, another artist from the 
4 : Morrill studios, sang with much success for several weeks 
sane re ie * : ie at the Capitol, in St, Paul, and. Eugenia Besnier has 
CYRENA VAN GORDON, ’ just penaeaal from Paris, having appeared in opera in 
prima donna of the Chicago Opera, still on crutches t ai Varseilles last winter 
as a result of a recent automobile spill, protecting 
herself against the little jinw by nailing up “good ; See a ee 
luck” horseshoes around her house. The motor acci- i 
dent followed by a few hours the loss of her favorite 
diamond and emerald opera ring, which she fortu- 
nately recovered. But this songbird is superstitious 
and believes that misfortunes come in threes. She 
is seen here trying to avoid the third one. 














VINCENT V. HUBBARD, 

vocal coach and son of Arthur J. Hubbard, the distin 
- — _ guished vocal authority, has returned to Boston afte 
AT LAKE GHorGn, spending the summer in Paria, and has resumed tear hing 
Nevada Van der Veer, Reed Miller, Louise Hubbard and in his Symphony Chambers studio Wr. Hubbard went 
Mr. Hubbard, plus two of the Miller-Van der Veer pupils, at abroad primarily to further his knowledge of French 
their summer home, Lake George, where they had a “colony music, which he has always admired. He studied repertory 
of music students.” Their motto seems to be, “Laugh and all summer with Henry Busser, conductor at the Opera, 
the world laughs with you.” and returns with fresh enthusiasm for opera and song of 
French origin. Wr. Hubbard feels very atrongly that 
facilities for musical training are more ample here than 
in Europe, and hopes that Americans will soon appreciate 
the advantages close at hand as well as the worth of 

their own artists. (Photo by Horner.) 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN BIDS MME. SEMBRICH 
GOOD-BYE, poe ‘ — 

The young singer, who will give her first New York recital DAN BEDI Ms AND HIS F AMIN Y 
at Aeolian Hall on November 10, spent the summer at Lake . photographed just before starting on a 225-mile trip home to 
Placid, N. Y., where she coached with the distinguished : Cincinnati from Winona Lake The snapshot shows (left 
artist. Miss Van Emden returned to this city in order to : lo right) Dan Beddoe, Mra, Beddoe, their daughter, Mrs 
begin her season, under the direction of Antonia Sawyer. ; Vermilya, and Mr, Vermilya. Mr. Beddoe's son Donald is 
sitting at the wheel. While at Winona Lake the well known 
tenor made fifteen records for the Rodcheaver Recard Com 
pany. He starts his season in Cincinnati with a large claas 
and a waiting list of eighteen or twenty. Mr. Beddoe's book 
ings this winter will take him to North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Florida, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio and Penn 

sylrania 








KLIZABHTH SLEDOFF, 
the American pianist, recently returned to her Boston studio, 
P and in the above picture is seen at the Riding Academy, 
TWO SAMETINI VIOLINISTS. Chestnut Hill, Brookline, Mass., greeting her kind friend 
In the accompanying picture may be seen Leon Sametini, whom she left behind for the summer and is again to ride 
the well known violinist, of Chicago, and his new star for the winter. Miss Siedoff spent a delightful summer 
pupil, his own son, Leon, Jr., nineteen months old. preparing her programs for the busy season ahead. 
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Fairchild 


Photo by Charlotte 


ALFRED BOSWELL 


Piano Virtuoso 


Writes as follows concerning 


Mlason & Hamlin 


Piano 





Mason & Hamlin Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Permit me to express my 
keen appreciation of your 


marvelous piano. 


I consider it more than 
mechanical perfection—it is 
a work of art. To the mu- 
sician engrossed in his art, 
the Mason & Hamlin is a 
source of joy and inspiration. 


Cordially yours, 
Signed) Alfred Boswell. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
than he does with Beethoven; this statement, however, does 
not in the least impair the excellent impressions he created 
here on the occasion of his first visit, which incidentally 
resulted in this engagement for no less than eleven sym- 
phony concerts here during the season, 

A Bruckner PREMIERE. 

Fritz Reiner’s début was one of the musical events sched- 
uled in connection with the Theatrical Fair. During its 
two weeks’ duration there was an abundance of other con- 
certs as well, apt to meet with considerable interest, al- 
though not producing, with few exceptions, other than more 
or less familiar works and artists. There were two fine 
choral concerts by the Staatsoper chorus which did its ac- 
customed good work. This time the chorus had chosen for 
its two appearances Mozart's Requiem and a Bruckner pro- 
gram comprising his Te Deum and the D minor Mass, 
Speaking of Bruckner, American admirers—if there be any, 
for it appears that in America this Austrian master is neg- 
lected—will be astonished to hear that only recently we 
have had here a veritable “first performance anywhere” of 
one of his compositions—an overture in G minor, which 
was written in the sixties and which will shortly be pub- 
lished for the first time on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Bruckner’s death. The first hearing of the 
work proved it to be a°composition of litthe more than mod- 
erate importance which bears but slight relationship to 
Bruckner’s later compositions, and which derives its in- 
terest from the personality of its author rather than from 
any inherent greatness. 

Hor CoMPeTITION IN THE CONCERT FieLp, 

A volunteer statistician has but recently disclosed the 
presence here of twenty or more concert bureaus. This 
number seems almost incredible, considering the fact that 
there are barely five concert halls in this city suited to first 
class concerts. Competition will be hot among the different 
managers and the public, one is inclined to hope, will profit 
by this state of affairs. This season, moreover, will bring 
a novel element—the foreigner from the West—for it really 
seems as though Vienna were gradually to be re-instated 
into her old governing position, and as though the time 
had returned when, next to that of Berlin, Vienna recogni- 
tion was the aim most eagerly pursued by aspiring young 
artists from all over the world. The concert schedule for 
the next few weeks shows many such newcomers bearing 
French and English names still unknown today but destined 
perhaps soon to become stars on the musical horizon. Many 
of the old favorites are to return this year, who have of 
recent years declined to bestow upon us their genial gifts 
in exchange for our pitifully low-rated kronen, including 
Fritz Kreisler, Frieda Hempel, Carl Friedberg and others. 

Tue ReorGanizep Rosks. 

Needless to state that chamber music, always a strong 
favorite with the inore cultured among Vienna music lov- 
ers, will not be neglected this season, There will be among 
other things the regular subscription series of the Rosé 
Quartet, and it will be interesting to note whether this 
organization will, in the long run, be able to maintain its 
former high artistic standard, now that one of the most 
important among its members—Friedrich Buxbaum—has 
been replaced by Anton Walter, who is a cellist of some 
accomplishments, though not the equal of his eminently 
musical and polished predecessor. But no matter how the 
Rosés may eventually succeed, artistically speaking—and 
time only can give the answer—there can be no doubt that 
they have lost much sympathy by their action against Bux- 
baum, who was simply and cruelly discharged after twenty 
years’ collaboration, and discharged at a moment when he 
was in danger of losing not only one of his eyes—which 
unfortunately he did—but his eyesight as well. 

It will be well to emphasize the fact that the reasons 
which prompted this procedure on the part of Mr. Rosé 
were by no means of an artistic or even of a personal na- 
ture—as the Musica Courter implied in its remarkably 
frank comment on the Rosé affair, in its issue of Septem- 
ber 1—a comment by the way, which in Vienna musical 
circles has been received with a feeling of genuine sat- 
isfaction. 

Sympathies here are entirely with Mr. Buxbaum, and 
our public is happy to hear that, so far from being an in- 
valid, he has just organized a new string quartet which will 
make its bow to Vienna audiences this season. It may be 
sure of a warm welcome. Pau BEcHERT. 


Denver Vales Zerola Highly 


Nicola Zerola, the well known dramatic tenor who is 
now on a_ solidly-booked transcontinental concert tour, 
recently sang in Denver, Colo., and, in the words of the 
Denver News, “May be numbered among the first few 
dramatic tenors on the American stage.” The other Den- 
ver papers, the Post and the Times, more than concurred 
in this opinion. Said the former: “Few tenors have 
been heard in the last few years with such fine dramatic 
quality of voice;” and the latter: “His voice is one of 
magnificent volume.” Among the places in which Zerola 
sings this month are Great Falls, Mont.; Spokane, Wash. ; 
Portland, Ore.; Tappenish, Wash., and Twin Falls, Idaho, 


DuPont Heiress to Study with de Reszke 


Alicia DuPont, daughter of A. 1. DuPont, one of the well 
known Wilmington family of that name, sailed recently on 
the S. S. Empress of India on her way to France, where she 
will spend the winter at Nice studying with Jean de Reszke. 


Gardner to Teach at Belgian Conservatory 


Samuel Gardner, the sterling young violinist and ccm- 
poser, will teach at the Belgian Conservatory in New York 
during the season 1921-22. As is well known, Ovide Musin 
is director of that excellent school. 


Tirindelli Receives European Offer 
Pier Tirindelli recently had an offer to act again as 
conductor of the Verdi Symphony Orchestra of Venice, 
Italy, a post which he held for some years prior to coming 
to this country, 
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BERKELEY MUSIC FESTIVAL ATTRACTS NATIONAL INTEREST 





All the Programs, Excepting the School Matinee, Were Devoted to California Composers, and One Entirely to Natives 
of Berkeley—Fine Array of Soloists—Excellent Chorus and Orchestra Assist 


Berkeley, Cal., September 26, 1921—The three day music 
festival recently inaugurated by the art committee of the 
Berkeley Chamber of Commerce, which took place at the 
Greek Theater, attracted nation wide interest in that this 
festival differed from any hitherto held in America. All the 
programs, with the exception of the school matinee, were 
devoted to the work of California composers, and one pro- 
gram was exclusively of the work of Berkeley composers. 
Another important innovation was the fact that the pro- 
grams were all centered around the composers, each of 
whom was paid for his services. The various vocal and 
instrumental artists were selected by the composers to in- 
terpret their work. Another important feature of the 
festival was the organization of a mixed chorus of nearly 
300 picked voices, including many soloists. This chorus 
was intensively trained for the occasion by Eugene Blanch- 
ard, one of the younger musicians of the East bay cities, 
who is rapidly gaining prominence. The Festival Orches- 
tra, a body of about fifty professional musicians, ably in- 
terpreted the numbers allotted to them, under the individual 
batons of William J. McCoy, Wallace A. Sabin, Ulderico 
Marcelli, Joseph D. Redding and Eugene Blanchard. 

The significance of the music festival may be gathered 
from the following necessarily scanty review of the four 
programs, which contained many numbers of wide appeal 
and artistic worth. 

On the opening night, September 15, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman presented a program of his own compositions, ably 
assisted by the Princess Tsianina, in Indian costume, who 
sang many of his well-known songs, including numbers by 
Cadman for the. Ferdinand Earle production of “Omar 


Khayyam,” and excerpts from the opera “Shanewis.” All 
these were exquisitely accompanied by the composer, who 
seemed too modest to take his fair share of the enthusi- 
astic applause. His trio in D major was delightfully ren- 
dered by Antonio de Grassi, violinist; Arthur Weiss, cellist, 
and the composer at the piano. Under the direction of 
Eugene Blanchard, with Mildred Randolph at the piano, 
the Festival Chorus sang very effectively Cadman’s three 
charming songs: “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” “Love Like 
the Dawn Comes Stealing” and “The Sunset Trail,” with 
Lowell Redfield, baritone, soloist, 

The program September 16 was devoted to the works 
of some of Berkeley’s own composers, in each instance the 
composer taking part in the interpretation of his own 
numbers, and assisted, when necessary, by other artists. 
The program was made up of instrumental and vocal num- 
bers by Fred Maurer, Jr.; two piano compositions by 
Thomas Frederick Freeman; dramatic reading by Mrs. 
Ralph Waldo Trine of her prologue to “Sempervirens,” 
with quartet and flute accompaniment composed by An- 
tonio de Grassi, who also contributed a group of his own 
violin solos; instrumental compositions by Henry B. Pas- 
more; songs by Catherine Urner; violin solo by Orley See; 
a group of part songs by Wallace A. Sabin, sung by the 
San Francisco Loring Club, male voices; and vocal and 
instrumental numbers by Prof. E. G. Stricklen, which in- 
cluded incidental music to his “Twelfth Night,” rendered 
by an instrumental sextet, Orley See director. Other art- 
ists who assisted in the interpretation of the foregoing 
numbers follow: Lydia Sturtevant, contralto; Grace Becker, 
cello; Robert Rourke, violin; Lajos Fenster, viola; Arthur 


Weiss, cello; Louis Newbauer, flute; Albert E, Rosenthal, 
cello; Suzanne Brooks, piano; Flora Rouleau, piano; Lena 
Frazee, contralto, and L. W. Cook, baritone 

Owing to showery weather the Berkeley Public Schools’ 
matinee and the evening program of September 17 were 
postponed until September 24. On the afternoon of this 
day 2,000 school children gave a program which proved to 
be a remarkable demonstration of Berkeley's practical and 
theoretical musical training of her young people under com 
petent teachers. The program opened with a combined 
band number of 150 pieces, followed by chorus singing, or 
chestral numbers, and so on through a varied and interest 
ing program, which was arranged to show the successive 
steps of choral and orchestral work in the schools. Forty 
tots formed a unique and delightful kindergarten orchestra 
of home-made and other toy instruments, directed by a curly 
headed little fellow of five, illustrating rhythmic develop 
ment in the very young. The prize high school orchestra 
contributed a couple of numbers with special distinction, 
under the direction of J. Leon Ruddick, Other leaders ot 
groups of children were Earl C. Morton, Norinne Con 
nelly, Victorine Hartley, May Wade, Sue Starkweather, 
Iva Smith, “Glen Haydon, Adele Gilbert, March Clement, 
Luma Bole, Etta Ellerhorst, Elizabeth deLancie, Ethel! Ir 
vine and Mabel Wilson: The accompanists were Nola Goe, 
Corinne Wiley, Mrs. Franklin Bagnall, California MecFar 
land, Mrs. Charles Osgood, Victorine Hartley and Alexan 
der McCurdy. Shirley Irvine and Kenneth le Paze, boy 
soprano, were soloists. 

Some of the composers of the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco rendered the last concert on Saturday evening, 
September 24, under the general direction of William J 
McCoy, distinguished composer and master of orchestration. 
The festival chorus and festival orchestra (with Alexander 
Saslavsky as concertmaster) did some fine work on this 
occasion, under the batons of William J. McCoy, Wallace 
A. Sabin, Ulderico Marcelli, and E. Blanchard, Owing to 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Representing Edmund J. Myer 
306 Spring St., Seattle 





KRINKE, HARRY 
Suite 506, The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 
Advanced Instruction of Piano 





M°NEELy, PAUL PIERRE 
Concert Pianist, Instruction 
206 The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 





MOWREY, DENT 
Pianist-Composer 
501-2-3 Eilers Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





ISEGARI, SILVIO 
Piano; Concerts 
Fine Arts Building, Seattle 





“ ENSENIG, GRACE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1519 Jefferson St., Boise, Idaho 





SPARGUR, JOHN 
Director Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
People’s Bank Bldg., Seattle 





HOMAS, EMILY L. 
Teacher of Piano; Concert Artist 
405 The McKelvey, Seattle 





TOWNS, KIRK 

Baritone 
205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 








AN OGLE, LOUISE 

Lectures on Modern Russian Music 
and the Modern Opera 
1108 Broadway, Seattle 





ELLS, BOYD 
Special Representative of 
Musical Courier 
Cornish School, Seattle 








PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





RRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 
2315 Jackson St. 
San Francisco 





ECKER, MR. and MRS. THILO 
Piano, Violin 
431 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 





BEHYMER, L. E. 
we of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 


BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





BRONSON, CARL 
Voice, Phone 10082 
204-5 Music Art Building, Los Angeles 





ADMAN, CHARLES WAKEFIELD 
Composer-Pianist 
1111 South Western Ave., Los Angeles 


CHERNIAVSKY, GREGOR 
Master Violinist 

Studios 402-403 Mason Opera House 

Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





COLBERT, JESSICA 
Concert and Theatrical Management 
619 Hearst Bldg. San Francisco 





COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

University of Southern California 
3201 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
Phone South 3423 








UNSHEE, CAROLYN K. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
328 E. Micheltorena St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 





REEBEY, GRACE ADELE 
Composer-Accompanist 
Available for concert tours. Apply for 
terms to L. E. Behymer, 705 Auditorium 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Order Freebey songs through G. Schir- 
mer, N. Y., or Los Angeles. 





AMMOND, MRS. H. W. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1480 West 7th St., Riverside, Cal. 





HEALY, FRANK W. 
Operatic and Concert Manager 
906 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





HECHT, ELIAS 
Flutist Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco. Management Jessica Colbert 





HELLER, HERMAN, Conductor 
California Symphony Orchestra 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ERSINGER, LOUIS 
Management: Jessica Colbert 
Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 


PEYCKE, FRIEDA 
Composer and Interpreter of Musical 


Readings. The Huntley, 1207 West 3rd 
St., Los Angeles 








HUTCHINSON, RUTH, Soprano 
Winner of National Contest, 1919. 

National Federation of Music Clubs 

Concerts and Oratorio. Address 

510 Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 





OTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 
Voice and Piano 
912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 





CO ATMAN, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
1506 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





O’NEIL, PATRICK 
Tenor, California School of Arts 
601-602 Majestic Bldg., Los Angeles 





OPPENHEIMER, SELBY C. 
Musical, Operatic, Lecture and 

Concert Manager 

Foxcroft Building, 68 Post St., 

Near Kearney, San Francisco 








SIMONSEN, AXEI 
Cello 
Music Art Building, Los Angeles 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 

Baritone 
330 Music Art Building, Los Angeles 
Address E. M. Barger, Secretary 





SPROTTE, MME. ANNA RUZENA 
School of Vocal Art 
Sixth Floor of Tajo Bldg., Los Angeles 








SUTHERLAND, LORNA 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
5159 Hawley Blvd., San reg Cal. 





"TAYLOR, ELIZABETH A. 
Correspondent Musical Courier 
4665 Dolores Ave., Oakland, Cal. 





Yy Maton, MISS JENNIE 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
2813 Menlo Ave., Los Angeles 
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DONATO 





PARADISO 


CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 


(Formerly 
f 
Studios: 807-808 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Tel. 1350 Circle 


o 
Milano, ftaly) 


Theodore SCHROEDER 


The Art of Singing 
Pierce Bullding, Copley Square 





Boston, Mass. 





Bertha BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 120 W. 74th St. New York City 


J. FRED WOLLE: 


Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
8 East 34th Street, New York 





Isaac Van Grove 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
$ : Chicago, Ill. 


Auditorium Theatre : : 


ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 








Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, J 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIO 


For Recitals or Inatruction Address, Berea, Ohio 
Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘MACBETH 


E Chicago Grand Opera 
Management: National Concerts, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York. 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
$11 Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bldg.), New York. 
Steinway Piano Used. 


JONAS 


Corner West End Ave. 


ry 


,] 











Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso, Fore- 
most pedagogue in 


Europe, Teacher of 


Cnn 


many famous pianists 
Studio: 301 West 72nd St., N. Y. 








CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
* Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Cd my ‘Opera, how oe Opera, New i — 
, i Oo ‘ Suropean theaters, oac 
York, etc, Available for Opera pret. Gee eT 


Coneert and Oratorio, 
Also: VOCAL TUITION 


Address: 109 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 
BARITONE 


Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 


“He displayed to advantage his excellent diction and ar 
New York American 


Nordica and other celebrities. 


Phone Schuyler 8399 











sensibility.” 


G. STEPHENS, Representative 
267 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7992-W Decatur 


tistic 














Mrs. E.B. McCONNELL 


(Mrs. Minnie M. McConnell) 
Teacher of 
HARRIET McCONNELL, Contralto 

MARIE McCONNELL, Soprano 


(730 Broadway, at 55th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cirole 2131 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 


1 





Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Wuere Witt He Teacu? 

“I hear from Norway that the great Norwegian composer, 
Christian Sinding has accepted a position as a teacher with one 
of America’s big music colleges and is on his way to America, 
I have not seen the news in your paper and would be glad to 
know where he is going to locate.” 

Sinding is engaged as one of the faculty of the Eastman School 
of Music, University of Rochester, N. Y. e will be at the head 
of the Department of Composition, and is already in Rochester. 

Course FoR SCHOLARS, 

“IT am a teacher, and, as you see, live in a small town in the 
west, where we have no facilities for hearing of the latest 
music publications, or of what is going on in the world of music 
excepting what we learn from the Musicat Courigr, which we 
read every week, and re-read. The Information Bureau has 
often given us splendid ideas about things musical, and now I 
want to know something special, Is there any list of pieces, 
vocal and instrumental, suitable for teaching both young begin- 
ners and more advanced pupils, good music by well known com 

and not trash as is so often sent out to this part of the 
world? We are trying to make music a real feature of the 
educational life of our little town and it will be a help if you 
can give us any advice on the subject.” 

There is a Scholastic Series published by G, Schirmer, 3 East 43rd 
New York City, that will probably be what you require. 
includes music for vocal and instrumental study from the 
most difficult, with pieces for all kinds of instruments, 
piano, but also all the instruments used in an or 
chestra, also guitar, and seems to be most comprehensive. You 
can obtain a catalogue of this course by writing to the publishers. 

A Paoto MAGGIN1. 

“Can you inform me if there is a Paolo Maggini violin in 
New York City? Of course known to be a genuine Maggini. 
Or if thore is a violin expert in the city who would know one, 
and where | could get the best information in regard to Maggini 
violins known to exist. I have a violin that has every indication 
of being one from all the information I have been able to ob 
tain of them, but the story of it reads too much like a fairy 
tale to trouble you with, Any information you may give me 
would be enthusiastically received.” 

Giovanni Paolo Maggini, also sometimes written as Magini, was 
born in Botticino-Marino, Italy, August 25, 1580, and died at Brescia 
1631. He not only made violins, but also violas, cellos and 
double basses, the double basses being specially valued. The vio- 
lins are said to have a soft, viola like tone. The label inside should 
read Gio, Paolo Maggini, Brescia. If your violin has that label it 
may be a genuine Maggini, It is understood that there is a Mag 
gini violin in New York City, the information having been obtained 
at Wurlitzer’s, West 42nd Street. J. C. Freeman, with the Wur- 
litzer Co., is a violin expert who would give you any ass‘stance re- 
quired, 


Street, 
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Musicians’ Liprary. 


“Can you tell me if there is any sort of a library, that is, a 
set of books about musicians that we could make use of in our 
club? We have not yet made up our programs for the coming 
season, and would like to have miscellaneous ones this winter 
in order to give a sort of resume of what we have studied in 
previous years. We depend upon the Musicat Courier to kee 
us in touch with all that goes on in the world of music, Than 
you in advance.” 

There is a Musicians’ Library, published by the Oliver Ditson 
Co., of Boston, Mass., comprising eighty volumes, each volume con- 
taining a biographical and critical essay by men of authority and 
reputation, and a carefully edited selection of the works of the 
composer or composers to whom the volume is devoted, This would 
seem to cover the ground you wish and you can obtain full informa- 
tion by writing to the publisher, The activity of the clubs this 
autumn is most encouraging as to what will be done throughout the 
country during the winter. There is no doubt that the Federation 
of Clubs, both state and country is a large factor in the interest 
shown. Ditson will be glad to send you a catalogue of the Musi- 
cians’ Library, 


Any AUTOBIOGRAPHY ? 


“Would you do me the favor to let me know if any article 
or autobiography was ever written about Madame Galli-Curci, 
pertaining to her musical career. I am of course familiar with 
the interview written about Madame Galli-Curci by Harriet 
Brower in her book ‘Vocal Mastery.’ I have also read the 
article published by The Ladies Home Journal, when Madame 
Galli-Curci first sang in America, but am anxious to know 
if anything else has been published, Will appreciate very much 
indeed any information you may be able to give me.” 

The Information Bureau is informed that there has not been 
any biography of Galli-Curci; there have been many articles about 
her appearances in different operas, while the dictionaries of musi- 
cians give only the barest outlines of her career. 

FINANCIAL AID, 

“My letter is to inquire if there is an organization which 
macenynes to furnish the financial means for a music student 
to make, or continue, her studies. I have heard there are such 
opportunities but know of none. Until this summer I have 
been able to meet all expenses, but owning to illness and re- 
verses in my family, find I cannot continue as I wish, and as 
I am studying for concert work I feel I must not stop now.” 
There is no organization that furnishes funds for students. There 

are various prizes and scholarships available, as you will see in 
the Musica Courter each week, but at this moment they seem 
principally for compositions, Some of the music schools as well 
as some of the teachers give free scholarships—that is free lessons 
for a season, but many of these teachers do not publish these oppor- 
tunities as they are swamped with applicants; some of those ap- 
plying thought the school or teacher should not only furnish the 
tuition, but should also advance the financial assistance for them to 
make long journeys across the continent, 

There are a number of teachers who give their services to 
talented pupils, but probably you wish to continue with your pres- 
ent teacher, 

Cuurcu Cuorr Position, 


“Will you kindly tell me where I can get information re- 
garding obtaining a church position in New York, Newark or 
the Oranges.” 

_ The International Musical and Educational Agency, Mrs. Babcock, 
Carnegie Hall, announces church, concert and school positions se- 
cured, Addison F, Andrews, 53 East 34th Street, and A. B. Pat- 
ton, 251 West 42nd Street, are also church agents. 


Position 1N Musica Comepy. 


“Could you tell me where I could apply for a position in a 
musical comedy? I am a baritone and have studied in Paris 
for two years under the best teachers.” 

Try at the office of Henry W. Savage, 226 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. You will see articles on musical comedy each 
week in the Musical Courier, 


MANAGER WANTED. 


“Having read your valuable paper for the past four years, 
and realizing how helpful you are in giving advice to young 
musical aspirants, I am writing to ask your advice. I have con- 
scientiously, and under the most capable vocal teacher, studied 
singing for several years and have appeared at many Globe 
concerts and charity functions, I feel however, that I hav 
reached the stage where I might appear before the public in 
a professional way. I am not possessed of money, that being 
one reason for my difficulty in getting started on a career. 
The next reason is that I am unacquainted with people in the 
musical world who would do anything for a new singer, save 
only with financial backing. I feel that you, with your. wide ex- 
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perience, could offer me suggestions as to how to break the 

ice, and perhaps refer me to a manager whose fees are not 

exorbitant, and who could procure engagements for me. 

Thanking you kindly for any trouble you may take.” 

Naturally a manager must have a certain amount of money in 
order to meet the expenses of an office, or even to pay tage, if 
letters are necessary to secure you concert positions, hat you 
might do is to call upon some of the managers and find out exactly 
what the expense would be for making a beg g. R ber, 
there must be some expense to you or you cannot obtain the ser- 
vices of trained people with connections everywhere, Is your 
teacher in a position to introduce you to the public; that is, has 
your teacher a large acquaintance with musical people? Are you 
a member of any musical club? It certainly seems rather uphill 
work if you cannot afford a manager. There are clubs in your own 
city where you could make acquaintances, and it also seems as 
if your singing at the Globe concerts should have introduced you to 
a number of musical people. This may not sound very helpful to 
you, but the Information Bureau has, of course, no knowledge o 
the fees charged by managers, so it would only be by a personal 
call that you could obtain the correct information on that subject. 





Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s Buffalo Festival 
Success 

Tremendously popular was this sterling little artist, Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder, at the recent National American Music 
Festival, winning all hearts both by her charmingly unaf- 
fected personality and her beautiful interpretation of all 
her programmed numbers. She made an instantaneous im- 
pression with the unique Indian melody fugue (Frederic 
Ayers), the exquisite “Reminiscence” (Howard Hansen) 
and Cecil Burleigh’s “Snow Birds.” Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
is also a composer of fine ability, and she delighted her 
hearers with her own “Fantastic Pastoral” of thirteen 
numbers, her encores being Arthur Foote’s prelude for left 
hand, and “Imps,” by herself. She is contemplating the 
writing of a trio for the National Festival Trio, dedicating 
it to the National American Music Festival. She was en- 
tertained by her many friends during her short stay in 
Buffalo. 


D’Alvarez to Sing in Vancouver Before Sailing 

Marguerite D’Alvarez will be heard in recital under the 
direction of the Men’s Musical Club of Vancouver, B. C., 
on May 18. The following day she will sail by the S. S. 
Niagara for Australia and will open her tour there in 
Sydney on June 24. 


Jeffrey to Play with Minneapolis Symphony 

Helen Jeffrey, violinist, will be the soloist with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra at the Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, January 29, 1922. She has also been engaged by 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra for December 18. 














GRACE 
FARRINGTON 


HOMSTED 


Teacher of Singing 


Mrs. Homsted resumed 
teaching September 
15th, at her Studios, 


Sherman Square Hotel, New York 


Telephone Columbus 8400 
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National Opera Club Meets 


Baroness Von Klenner in her address of welcome told 
of the pleasurable European trip she had during the sum- 
mer. Her travels took her to Italy, Switzerland and the 
Isle of Sardinia. She had audience with the Pope, in 
— and met many composers and artists of note while 
there. 

Walter Chapman was warmly received, and proved him- 
self a fine musician, He is a brilliant technician, with great 
skill in tonal values. 

The theme of the day was “American Grand Opera,” and 
Henry Hadley was the composer whose work was presented. 
Mrs. John R. MacArthur read a very comprehensive paper 
about Hadley’s methods of work, his biography up to date 
and his scores. 

Inez Barbour-Hadley sang a group of her husband’s 
songs with much charm of manner and a very sympathetic 
voice. The setting of Tagore’s poems were very lovely 
and her interpretation of the aria from “Cleopatra’s Night” 
was splendid in expression and clarity of tone; it was given 
with remarkably clear diction. 

Havrah Hubbard has been engaged for the season as of- 
ficial lecturer and at future meetings will give operalogues, 
with piano illustrations by Edgar Bowman. 

The National Opera Club Choral of mixed voices, under 
the direction of Romualdo Sapio, meets Tuesday evenings at 
807 Carnegie Hall. Those desiring to join may make ar- 
rangements by seeing Director Sapio at 7.45 p. m. any 
Tuesday evening at that address. 

At the “125th Street Week Celebration” several mem- 
bers of the National Opera Club appeared in new’ roles. 
Mrs. Owen Kildare, publicity director of the club, was 
chairman and publicist for the “Baby Parade and Children’s 
Carnival,” which was probably the largest event of its kind 
ever held, with thirteen hundred children in line of march, 
each with an attendant. Baroness Von Klenner donated a 
five dollar gold piece as a prize and was one of the judges 
of the fourth division. Her judgment was taken on the 
best fancy costumes and historical costumes. 

Augusta McManus, treasurer of the National Opera Club, 
and her sister, Mrs. Webber, were on the executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McKay donated the band of sixty pieces which led 
the parade and played excellent music. During the judging 
at Mt. Morris Park a concert was given by the “Woodman 
of the World Band,” alternating with the National Biscuit 
Company Band. 


Jacobsen Back from Trans-Continental Tour 


Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist, has just come home after 
a summer spent in the western part of Europe. Mr. Jacob- 
sen did not go over until July, too late for even the London 
season, but he has completed arrangements for next season 
and will make his début in the British capital in June of 
next year. This summer, according to Mr. Jacobsen, who 
dropped in to say “How-do-you-do?” to the Musicat Cou- 
RIER, he only looked at clothes and managers while there. 
Next he went to Paris, staying there quite a while, and then 
for a trip which took him first to Montreux, Switzerland, 
then through the Black Forest, back to Mainz and down 
the Rhine to Cologne, from which he made a special side 
trip to visit the Beethoven birthplace at Bonn. Mr. Jacob- 
sen then returned to Paris with the rest of the party, which 
included Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Kahn and Mr, and Mrs. 
E. J. de Paty, the two gentlemen being partners in the 
Lutece International Agency, Paris. 

It was his intention to go farther into Europe and spend 
the winter there, but he received so tempting an offer to 
return to America that felt unable to decline it. Mr. Ja- 
cobsen was the first of the distinguished artists to break the 
way into the moving picture theaters, his appearance at the 
Capitol, New York, last spring having made a distinct stir 
in the picture theater world. The result was that his man- 
agers had inquiries from cities all. the way from here to 
the coast and Mr. Jacobsen is solidly booked all through 
the winter at the best theaters throughout the United 
States. His first tour will take him as far as Chicago, and 
when he is finished there he will in all probability go to 
the Pacific Coast. Mr, Jacobsen, the first prominent artist 
to play in the moving picture theaters, had the courage of 
his convictions. That his example has since been followed 
by others prove that he opened what will without doubt be 
a new and lucrative field for concert artists. 


St. Louis Falls Under Werrenrath’s Spell 


Reinald Werrenrath gave his opening concert of the 1921- 
1922 season in St. Louis, September 21, where he helped to 
celebrate the centennial of the Missouri Grand Lodge, A. F. 
and A. M. About 7,500 people were assembled in the 
Coliseum, including the Governor of Missouri, who ad- 
dressed the huge audience. The St. Louis Times of Sep- 
tember 22, in commenting upon the baritone’s part in the 
program, said: 

The huge audience fell immediately under the singer’s spell in 
the “Prologue,” in which he revealed his fine and silvery notes, the 
velvety smoothness of his middle register and a suggestion of the 
uality of his lower tones, and forecast a bit of the authoritative 
Pn which was revealed later when he so aygertiy sang Walter 
Damrosch’s arrangement of Kipling’s “Danny Deever. Mr. Wer- 
renrath brought a superb art, and those large sonorities of his 
powerful and superbly responding vocalism. 

The St. Louis Globe-Demacrat had this to say: 

The great voice of the noted baritone filled every corner of the 
building and not a sound came from the assembly until the, clamor 
of applause at the conclusion of the aria, applause so sincerely 
appreciative, that Werrenrath was called back to the stage to sing 
an encore, The old English ballad, “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes,” brought even greater applause than the original number. 

Then came Sullivan’s “Lost d,” every one of its deep tones 
being brought out perfectly. “Danny Deever” Werrenrath sang 
especially with dramatic intensity. As an encore he sang “The 
Battle hm of the Republic,” and sang it so earnestly that with 
one accord the whole assembly joined in the second stanza. 


Hackett Scores with New Vanderpool Song 

On the Friday night program of the National American 
Music Festival, Arthur Hackett was a star attraction, and 
he returned to New York immediately after the perform- 
ance, arriving Saturday morning. One of the first things 
he did was to telephone Frederick W. Vanderpool to say 
that his encore had made a bigger hit than any number 
on his program. This was a new song, “Come, Love Me.” 
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It is not often that an encore carries off the honors of a 
program, but Mr. Hackett reports that it was so well liked 
that he has decided to use it on his entire tour this season. 


RICHMOND PREPARING FOR 
VIRGINIA PAGEANT IN MAY 





Concert Season to Offer Many Fine Events 


Richmond, Va., October 10, 1921.—Plans thus far made 
for the musical season of 1921-1922 promise activities of 
rather more than ordinary interest. Probably the most 
important matter on which the local interests are working 
is the Virginia Pageant, commemorative of the early his- 
tory of the State, which will be given during May of next 
year. It will be allegorical in character, with community 
music and many other accessories. A local corporation 
has been organized to underwrite the pageant and a bril- 
liant celebration is expected. 

Two concert series are in prospect, that of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Richmond, an annual event for some years, 
this year more ambitious than heretofore; also a series 
promoted by Mrs. Wilson-Greene, of Washington, D. C. 
Concerts in Mrs. Wilson-Greene’s series will be those of 
Galli-Curci; also the Metropolitan Opera Quartet, with 
Alda, Lazzari, Hackett and Zanelli, November 18; John 
McCormack, November 29; Louise Homer, December 6, 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with Pierre Mon- 
teux, January 30. From general indications, the Wilson- 
Greene series is being well subscribed. 

The annual series of the Musicians’ Club will include 
eight morning musicales, given by club members, and four 
artists’ concerts. The first of the artists’ concerts will be 
given by the Salzedo Harp Ensemble, with Edna Thomas, 
mezzo-soprano, followed by Eily Ney, pianist, November 
15; the Flonzaley Quartet, February 8, and Marie ‘Sun- 
delius, soprano, April 24. Students’ recitals form a part 
of the club’s program, and its season is always fully 
subscribed. 

Local teachers have opened studios and are hard at 
work. Among the new arrivals in Richmond is Forrest 
Dabney Carr, basso, who is now a member of the First 
Baptist Quartet choir, succeeding Marcus Kellermann, who 
has left the city. Mr. Carr has opened a studio in the 
Corley Building, for the teaching of voice. He was one 
of the soloists at the last Wednesday Club Festival, sing- 
ing with such success at the matinee concert that he was 
induced to come to Richmond. 

Howard Bryant, for several years baritone soloist at the 
Second Baptist Church, has taken the direction of the 
music at the Centenary Methodist Church, where he has 
installed a vested chorus choir, the first of that denomina- 
tion in this section, It is noteworthy that Grove Avenue 
Baptist and Grace-Covenant Presbyterian, have also in- 
stalled vested chorus choirs. J.G.H. 
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Splendid Course at Ann Arbor 


The forty-third annual Choral Union Concert Series of 
the University Musical Society, Ann Arbor, Mich., this 
year includes concerts by John McCormack, November 
Ignaz Friedman, December 5; Fritz Kreisler, January 9; 


?. 


Erika Morini, February 3; Rosa Raisa and Giacomo 
Rimini, March 14. There will also be an extra concert 
series of five programs to be presented by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor. This, 
the third annual, will enlist the services of Estelle Liebling, 
Raoul Vidas, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Hans Kindler and 
Bendetson Netzorg, pianist, as soloists. These concerts 


will all be held in the Hill Auditorium, and judging from 
the enthusiasm which prevails, there will be few empty 
seats. Much of the credit for these excellent series is due 
to Dr. Albert A. Stanley, who this year retired as musical 
director of the University Musical Society. 


Minnie Carey Stine Reéngaged 


Minnie Carey Stine, contralto, who has sung the past 
season at the Temple Beth Miriam, Long Branch, N. J 
has been reéngaged for next season. This Temple is one 
of the biggest, both musically and financially, in the 
United States, and the immediate reéngagement speaks 


well for the splendid work of this rising young contralto 
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ROBERT W. TEBBS 
1 West 34th Street 

New York City 
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FAUSTO CAVALLINI 


Leading Tenor with Scotti Grand Opera Company 


Address: care ALFREDO MARTINO, 329 West 85th Street 


New York 








Singers taught to read music as one reads print. 
Circulars, press notices, etc., mailed. 


VOCAL SIGHT READING CLASSES 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER I4th 

Free Lecture Lessons demonstrating superiority and simplicity of system Oct. 11-14 at 4 P. M. 

WILBUR A, 


Formerly (eight years) Instructor for Metropolitan Opera Co, 
No instrument used. Staff taught from first lesson. 


LUYSTER 


Carnegie Hall, New York 











WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED 


400 FINE ARTS BLDG. 





ISAAC VAN GROVE 


Chicago Opera Association 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST TO MARY GARDEN 
NUMBER OF PUPILS AT HIS CHICAGO 


STUDIOS 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD uwsrivcior 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Assistants \ Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


GEORGE E. 
545 W. 111th Se. New York 


SHEA “xmcnuns 
CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


CONCERT AND LECTURE RECITAL 


Monagement: JOHN WESLEY MILLER, 1400 Broadway, New York City 














Teacher of Vocal Art 
and Operatic Acting. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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: RIEMENSCHNEIDE 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 














Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which bas been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
cormaten on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Countms 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica Covares will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 


AH communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SAENGER 


Studios: 6 East Eighty-first Street 


Consaltations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel, Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec’y 

















ILLUSTRATED TALK 
MUSICAL PEDAGOGY 


applied to 
RHYTHM and 
Sight Singing 
Thursday, Nov. 17th—8 P. M. 


“Rose Room,” PLAZA HOTEL, New York City 
given by 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


Admission Free 
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the postponement of this concert Jospeh D. Redding was 
not able to be present to conduct his own “Fantasia.” 
Notes. 

The Berkeley Chamber of Commerce art committee inau- 
gurated the Music Festival “to promote a better under- 
standing of the compositions of California musicians and 
to win public support for the creative artists living in 
Berkeley.” All profits are to be devoted to a war me- 
morial, 

An orchestra of bay musicians, led by Inez Carusi, well 
known harpist and composer, is planned by the Tamalcraft 
Club. The personnel of the new ensemble will include as 
concertmaster the Russian violinist, Jacob Fidler. 

Rehearsals for Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” are well 
under way, and the oratorio will be given in Berkeley this 
fall, under the direction of Paul Steindorff, who, for many 
years has ably directed the Berkeley Oratorio Society. 

As a prelude to the music festival a special musical serv- 
ice was given at the South Berkeley Community Church. 
Charles Keeler, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Gilbert Moyle, head of the music festival committee, 
spoke on “The Spiritual Value of Art.” An attractive 
program was also given at Park Church by the choir, as- 
sisted by Harry Hein, bass; Arthur Garcia, violinist, and 
Eva Garcia, pianist. 

The program of music for the Sunday Half Hour of 
Music at the Greek Theater, September 11, was given by 
Orley See’s Violin Quartet, assisted by Norman Stewart 
Macdonald, baritone. The ensemble included Dorothy Hos- 
pitalier, Reva Patrick, Mabel Lockhart and Orley See, 
with Grace Jurgens at the piano. 

“The Campanile Song” (the first music written specially 
for the chimes of Sather Tower at the University of Cali- 
fornia), by Leopold Jordan, met the approval of Chimes- 
master Henry Safford King, who included it in his pro- 
gram recently prior to a program of the music festival. 

The University of California is planning to build a huge 
stadium to seat 70,000 persons, and a campaign to raise one 
million dollars for the fund is in progress. 

The piano section of the Alameda County Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, under the leadership of Elizabeth Simp- 
son, held its first meeting recently at Miss Simpson’s studio, 
when a paper on “The Psychology of Teaching” was read 
by Edna Cornell Ford, followed by an open discussion. A 
musical program was given by Mrs. G. A, Wheeler, vocal- 
ist, and Hélen Marchant, pianist. 

Rehearsals for the second production of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah,” to be given by the Berkeley Oratorio Society, are in 
progress under the direction of Paul Steindorff. 

a ‘Re 


MUSIC IN BELLINGHAM 

Sellingham, Wash., September 30, 1921—The Sunday 
Evening Forum was opened with a harp, flute and vocal 
concert by Ruth Linrud (harp and voice), and her brother, 
flute. The hall was more than filled to capacity, many be- 
ing turned away. 

The second Forum program was given by Ben Scoville, 
who impersonated several characters in the religious drama, 
“The Sign of the Cross.” Raymond Meyers, tenor, was 
soloist and song leader for the occasion, Mrs. Meyers act- 
ing as accompanist, 

The Twentieth Century Club offered its initial season 
program, Mrs. John Roy Williams in charge, with Lois 
Woodworth Grant, soloist; Edith R. Strange, accompanist, 
and Victor H. Hoppe, dramatic reader. The University 
Club also gave its opening program with Mildred Byles in 
charge. Sylvia Gilfilen, formerly of the Gilfilen-Hatley 
Quartet, will attend the University of Oregon this year. 
noe Gilfilen is preparing to teach voice in the Eugene 

ollege, 

Mildred Robinson, pupil of Mme. Davenport-Engberg, 
of Seattle, went to Seattle, where she will appear in con- 
cert. Miss Robinson was accompanied by her mother, Mrs. 
J. K. Robinson; Helen Clark, contralto; Joseph Phillips, 
baritone, and Thomas H. George, pianist, appeared here in 
joint recital on Monday, September 19. 

The Bellingham Women’s initial meeting of the year 
was held Wednesday afternoon, September 21, at the Af- 
termath clubhouse. The program was given by Byrd EI- 
liott, thirteen-year-old pupil of Arthur Vaughan, Seattle’s 
well known violin teacher. Miss Elliott performed a pro- 
gram of exacting and difficult music. It is given to only 
a few to gain such a mastery of this instrument as she 
displayed throughout the program at such an early age. 
Altogether she showed herself to be well taught as well 
as gifted. Her teacher, Arthur Vaughan, appeared with 
her in two caprices by Wieniawski for two violins, fur- 
nishing pleasing variety to the program. The accom- 
paniments were ably played by Irene Hampton. 

A students’ recital was held at the home of Lois Wood- 
worth Grant September 21. Those participating were Ma- 
rie Beecher, Leona Hawkins, Miriam Bixby, Cecelia Fox 
and Virginia Lee. 

Mabel Parshall Burnet, dramatic reader, and Lois Wood- 
worth Grant, contralto, were heard in recital at the M. E. 
Church September 29. Mrs. Burnet is a favorite here, 
having been heard many times. Mrs. Grant is a new mem- 
ber in musical circles, L. V. 


Haarlem Philharmonic Holds Executive 
Meeting 


The executive board of the Haarlem Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor president, met Octo- 
ber 3, at the Waldorf-Astoria, There was much to be 
discussed in order to insure the excellence of the musicales 
for 1921-1922, About a year ago it was decided to in- 
crease the membership, with the result that the 500 mark 
set as the goal has been about reached. 

A pin, which is to be worn by the president during her 
term of office and then turned over to her successor, was 
presented to Mrs, Raynor by Mrs, Frank Littlefield on 
behalf of the society, A retiring president's pin was given 
to Mrs. Littlefield, being pinned on by Mrs. Thomas Jacka. 
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It has been decided to make the December musicale 
“Daughters’ Day,” with the daughters of members as 
honor guests. 

The new officers of the society are Mrs. Everett Menzies 
Raynor, president; Mrs. Frederick A. Duneka, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Thomas Jacka, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Sturges L. Dunham, recording secretary; Mrs. Francis M. 
Leake, corresponding secretary; Mrs. William G. Brady, 
treasurer. Mrs. James E. Burt is chairman of the music 
committee, and Mrs, Frederick Earle Bertine of the pub- 
licity committee. 


WASHINGTON TO HEAR 
MANY NOTED ARTISTS 


Numerous Concerts Booked and New Interest Awakened in 
Musical Events—Army Music School Moved from 
Governor's Island to Washington Barracks 


Washington, D. C., October 6, 1921.—The ranks of the 
Washington musical fraternity are due for an unprece- 
dented though friendly invasion. The demand for “time” 
in the already established studio constantly increases as 
names are daily added to the long list of New York teach- 
ers coming to Washington this winter for a day’s teach- 
ing or more. The reaction should be good. 

Adriano Ariani has in preparation and rehearsal a 
spiritual concert. This will be given under the auspices 
of the Georgetown University in honor of the anniversary 
of the death of Dante. The intention is to repeat the pro- 
gram given last June in Ravenna, Italy. 

Arthur Smith, Inc., has long since announced his 
“Ten Star Concerts” for 1921-1922. The New York Sym- 
er | will as usual be under the local management of Mr. 
Smith. 

Katie Wilson Greene has announced a long list of talent 
for her concert course, and in addition will manage locally 
the Scotti Opera Company. Mrs. Greene’s activities are 
far reaching as she has arranged a series of concerts in 
three or four large towns near Washington. 

Victor Herbert acted as guest conductor at the Rialto 
Theater the week of September 18. He was, while here, 
the guest at many luncheons, dinners and other entertain- 
ments and on several occasions made speeches. 

The United States Government, through Secretary of 
War Weeks, has accomplished the transfer of the Army 
Music School from Governor’s Island, New York, to the 
Washington Barracks. 

The National Peace Carillon has received the formal 
approval of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Paul Cret, architect of the Pan-American Building, has 
made preliminary sketches for the bell tower, a tower 
which will be 300 feet high and carry a beli for each state 
in the union. Through the personal visit to the master 


bell founders’ establishment in Loughborough, England, 


over a year ago, Mary Cryder, a member of the National 
Peace Carillon Committee, influenced John Taylor, of 
Taylor Brothers, to come to Washington, and he has 
selected the site for the Carillon. The bells will be tuned 
chromatically. 

N. Mirskey, with his newly organized orchestra at the 
Metropolitan Theater, effectively added music to the film- 
ing of the “The Old Nest.” Flora McGill Keefer, mezzo 
soprano and pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, sang the 
“Little Gray Home in the West.” This engagement of 
leading singers should be encouraged. Frances Scherger, 
soprano soloist of the Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church 
and artist pupil of Mrs. Dalglesh, was, it is understood, 
the first to be so engaged in Washington. D. R. 


Brahms Club Commences Second Season 


On October 4 the Brahms Club, a ladies’ choral society, 
held its first rehearsal of the season under the baton of its 
organizer, Leo Braun, at the Metropolitan Opera House 
studios. One evening last May this club gave its first pub- 
lic concert before a crowded house. Today it is an or- 
ganization of splendid attainments. Although in its mere 
infancy, the blending of the different choirs, the thorough 
musicianship with which the most difficult numbers were 
rendered, placed the Brahms Club on a par with the best 
choral clubs in existence. All of these attainments are due 
to Leo Braun’s indefatigable efforts, to his ability, to his 
intense personality and knowledge of the work to which 
he is devoting all of the spare time left him by his nu- 
merous pupils. 

The enrollment of the club this season is heavy in spite 
of the rather severe test to which all applicants are put, 
and the Brahms Club counts twenty more adherents than 
it did last year. The repertory is being considerably en- 
larged and surprises are promised for the next public con- 
cert which is scheduled to take place in the early part of 
the season. 

Rehearsals are being held every Wednesday evening at 
Studio 65, Metropolitan Opera House Building, and a lim- 
ited number of new applications for active membership will 
be considered. 


Praise for Klibansky’s Master Classes 


Sergei Klibansky, vocal instructor of New York, has re- 
ceived the following letter from the director of the Cornish 
School of Music in Seattle, Wash., after the termination 
of his second term of master classes there during July and 
August: 

My dear Mr. Klibansky: 

it is certainly a joy to me to have some one on the faculty who 
takes such a personal interest in the school. It is that personal in- 
terest that you take in every individual, from the office force to 
your own class, that makes your work such a success, The part 
of your work that seems interesting to me is, that you deal in 
principe upon which your pupils me | work and build without con- 
tinually going to you for guidance. have watched the pupils dur- 
ing the past year who studied with you a year ago, and their work 
has grown month by month, All this leads me to realize that you 
have given them principles upon which they may work and build 
their own voices. 5 

It was very interesting to me that your class this summer was 
even bigger than last year, which also made me realize that a big 
name is not worth much unless there is behind it real construc- 
tive work, The fact that the pupils continue to come to you the 
second season, the fact that you had enrolled almost all the pupils 
who were here the season fore, and additional pupils brought 
through them, has been very gratifying. 

You have my very best wishes for a most successful season, 

Very sincerely yours, 
: (Signed) Netire C, Cornisu, 
Director of the Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 
September 27, 1921, 
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THEO KARLE OPENS 
PORTLAND’S SEASON 





Oregon State Music Teachers’ Association to Hold Conven- 
tion—Notes 


Portland, Ore., October 3, 1921.—Portland’s musical sea- 
son opened on Saturday evening, October 1, when Theo 
Karle, tenor, assisted by Enrique Ros, Cuban pianist, ap- 
peared in the Public Auditorium. Mr, Karle’s program 
included arias by Handel-Bibb and Ponchielli. He also 
sang a group of Samoan love songs by Stickles. The 
tenor, who has a large following here, was heartily ap- 
plauded. Harold Hicks furnished excellent accompaniments. 
Mr. Ros disclosed authority in his playing of Chopin’s polo- 
naise and other classical gems. He, too, had distinct suc- 
cess. The concert was managed by Sidney G. Lathrop. 

Notes, 

With Arthur Hackett, tenor, as soloist, the Portland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Carl Denton conductor, will open its 
eleventh consecutive season on November 2. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, exponent of the Dunning Sys- 
tem of Improved Music Study, is leaving for New York, 
where she will visit with Mrs. Dunning. 

Tosca Berger, Australian violinist, is a newcomer and 
has decided to remain here for the winter. 

The Oregon State Music Teachers’ Association, Fred- 
erick W. Goodrich president, will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Portland on November 25 and 26. 

Martha Reynolds, secretary of the Oregon chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, has been appointed organist 
of the Sunnyside Congregational Church. 

Dent Mowrey, composer-pianist, is orchestrating a sym- 
phony which he has composed. 

The Oregon chapter of the American Guild of Organists, 
Mrs. J. Harvey Johnson dean, is planning a series of organ 
recitals to be given in the various churches of the city. 

E. Bruce Knowlton is organizing a chorus of women’s 
voices. 

The Reed College 
resumed rehearsals, 

Harold Bayley, violinist, has opened a school for players 
of orchestral instruments. R. O. 


Chorus, Elizabeth Gore director, has 


Polah Makes Eu uropean Tour 


Andre Polah, the young Belgian violinist, who has been 
abroad all summer, is having an extremely interesting tour, 
according to his manager, Harry H. Hall. A letter just 
received from Polah tells of his recent concert in Paris at 
which he played, with Adolphe Hallis, the English pianist, 
the sonata of Sylvio Lazzari, the French composer. Polah 
also included the sonata of Goossens, being the first public 
rendition of the work, which was greeted with tremendous 
enthusiasm. Later, in another concert, the composer accom- 





THREE OF A KIND. 
A variety of expressions depicted on the countenances of the 
three musicians snapshotted on a Paris by-street this sum- 


mer. Fvom left to right they are Adolphe Hallis, pianist; 
Eugene Goossens, composer, and Andre Polah, violinist. 


panied Mr. Polah in this work. Paul Dupin, the French 
composer, has dedicated a new work to Polah and has ap- 
peared several times with him publicly in Paris and else- 
where. 

Sascha Jacobsen has been visiting the Polahs—Mrs. Polah 
is perhaps better known as Gwen LaGalliene, daughter of 
the American poet—and the two musicians recently gave ap 
invitation concert at the Academie Moderne. The program 
included the Goossens sonata played by Polah, the A major 
Brahms sonata played by Jacobson, and the concerto of 


Bach for two violins. Adolphe Hallis was at the piano 
for this affair. 
After a tour including Mainz, Wiesbaden, Cologne, Ber- 


Mr. Polah returned to Paris for 
Trocadero, and is sailing late in 
a extensive concert tour includ- 
California and the Southwest 
for the distinguished young 


lin, Vienna, and Munich, 
a recital October 16, at the 
October for New York. 
ing many appearances in 
has been arranged by Mr. Hall 
violinist. 


Florence Otis Pupils’ in Recital 


Florence Otis presented Rae Russell Lauer, soprano, and 
Doris Schroder, contralto, in a delightful program at her 
Metropolitan Opera House studios on Wednesday evening, 
October 12. Miss Schroder has a rich contralto voice, 
and the aria from “Orfeo” was sung with color and feel- 
ing. The group including “Peggy,” “De Bogey Man,” and 
“Lilac Tree,” was especially well done. Miss Lauer also 
had several groups, and sang the “Un bel di” from “But- 
terfly” with splendid interpretation. The program was 
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concluded with a duet, “Still as the Night,” beautifully 
sung, 

Many guests were present, refreshments were 
and it proved to be a most enjoyable evening. 


served, 


Schnitzer Bookings Far in Advance 


Germaine Schnitzer, who made her first appearance of 
the season on Sunday evening, October 16, when she was 





GERMAINE SCHNITZER, 


pianist, 


heard in joint recital with Anna Fitziu, at DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York, has engagements which promise 
to keep her busy until Christmas. Among the cities where 
she will be heard are New York, Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
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delphia, Detroit, etc. She has also been booked for an 
appearance on December 6 with the Tuesday Musicale of 
Rochester, this being her fourth engagement with this 
society. Mme. Schnitzer is to leave for Europe early in 
1922, numerous tours having been booked for her there. 
In March, she will be heard in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Germany; during April she will appear in Scandi- 
navia, and May and June will find her giving concerts in 
France and England. Her present plans call for a sum 
mer spent abroad and another tour of concerts in the 


fall. 


Vecsey Highest Priced Artist in Berlin 
Correspondence just received from Berlin indicates that 
for the unexpected concert which Ferenc Vecsey gave on 
Sunday, September 18, at 11.30 in the morning at the Scala, 
with Walter Meyer-Radon at the piano, a charge of fifty 
marks as maximum, with six marks as minimum was made 


Glancing over the Berlin announcements of the same 
time, one can gather that no other artist appearing there 
obtained more than thirty marks, and yet twenty-four hours 
after the box office was opened every seat in the huge 
house was sold out. 

Mr. Vecsey curtailed his visit to the American Ambassa 
dor at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to slip over to Europe to 
play these few important engagements in Berlin and Scan 


dinavia, prior to his forthcoming tour of the United States 


Portable Chairs at Schumann-Heink Concert 


On October 5, Ernestine Schumann-Heink sang at a 


benefit performance for the Society for the Control of 
Tuberculosis at Saranac Lake, N. Y., in the Pontiac 
Theater. A grateful telegram of appreciation from that 
organization after her performance follows 

“Madame Schumann-Heink sang to largest audience 
theater ever held Portabl chairs sold and hundreds 
turned away. Great success. Many thanks for codperation 


The above was signed by A. H. Caywood, the executive 
secretary of the and express 


that the great contralto scored on this oceasior 


society, es in brief the ucces 


Tiffany Meets with Success 

Marie Tiffany, the gifted soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who appeared at the Academy of Music 
in Wilmington, N. C., on September 28, was received with 
great enthusiasm. The Wilmington Dispatch spoke of Miss 
Tiffany as “the oprano voice of fine quality, 
large range and ample sweetly and 
with understanding.” 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Lamperti’s Method of Voice Production 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 BROADWAY, N. Y. Tel. 1274 Bryant 


possessor ota 


power, always singing 
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HOMER SAMUELS. Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flutist 
Steinway Piano 





Management: 
EVANS & SALTER 
606 Harriman National Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and 44th St , New York 


Personal Address: 
CONGRESS HOTEL 
Chicage 











OSEPH REGNEAS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
135 West 80th Street, New York 
TEL. 3786 Schayler 
Consultation only by appointment 





MARION GREEN 


BARITONE 


Now playing 
**Monsieur Beaucaire’’ 





VAN YOR 


THEO.—TENOR 


Studio: 22 West!39th Street 
Tel. 3701 Greeley 


New York 





HARRY H. HALL takes pleasure in announcing that 





Miss Lydia Lindgren 


Dramatic Soprano 
CHICAGO OPERA HOUSE 


Avent for Concert 
Engagements 


on 1921-192 


Address: HARRY H. HALL, Manage 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, , 101 Park Avenue, New Y« York 








The Guilmant 


FOUR FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send tor prospectus 





WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A School where the individual needs of each student are personally looked after 


FALL TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, OCTOBER IIth 
Office: No. 17 East Eleventh St., New York 


Organ School 


ARTISTS’ COURSE Under Dr. Car! 














LAZARO 


FAMOUS TENOR 


In Europe 
Season 1921-22 


Personal Representative: Arthur Spizzi 
1482 Broadway, New York 
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JESSIE MASTERS 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
CONTRALTO 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 101 Park Avenue, New York 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 

333 West Eod Ave. (76th St.) 

Phowe 5217 Colombes New York 


DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 


From Royal Conservatory, Florence, Italy 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
602 West 137th Street, New York City Telephone Audubon 5669 


OTTILIE 


Recital 
Concert — Oratorio 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


ALBERT DOWNING 


Oratorio — TENOR — Concerts 


Redpath—Summer 1921—Address, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 

Uritish Isies-—-Fall 1921-—-Milgrom Concert Direction, 324 Regent 
Street, London. 

Available after January 1, 1922, for Oratorio in Amer 

Toronto Oratorio “Elijah,” 1920; Winnipeg Choral. i Miah” and 
“Hiawatha,” 1921; ete, 




















SCHILLIG 


8 East Mth Street, New York 








GI USEPPE. 


a AGOSTINI 


Original Ruadolfo in “Boheme” 


TRAINING IN OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Studio: 1696 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 1411 





HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, ssscae 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
PRESENT FOR SEASON 1921-22 


Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura soprano; Ted Shawn, American man 
dancer; Lydia Lyndgren, dramatic soprano; Franklin Cannon, the 
distinguished pianist; Ann Thompson and Hal Meeker, pianist and 
baritone, in joint recitals; Mosguerite Sylva, mezzo soprano; An- 
tonio Rocca, dramatic tenor; Georgiella » pianist, interpretative 
programs; André Polah, Belgian violinist; rs. George Lee Brosty. 
in opera recitals; Jessie asters, All- "American contralto; Leila 
Topping, pianist and Vladimir Dubinsky, cellist in joint recitals, 





GAY MacLAREN 


“The girl with the camera 
Mind,”"—New York World. 


Re-Creation of Famous Plays 


1921-1922 Dates Now Booking 


Management: MAY STANLEY, 53 Washington Square 
New York 














PALMGREN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
BONCI - - - 
De LUCA -_ Baritone 
JAERNEFELT soprano 
McCREERY — soprano 
BALLON - - 


TENOR 


PIANIST 


AND 


THE GOLDMAN 
CONCERT BAND 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: 
ROGER oe BRUYN 
1640 BROADWAY, N.Y. CITY 
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Granp Opera IN ENGLISH For ALL. 

Many organizations have tried to educate the general 
public of America in that which is Worth while. The 
presentation of grand opera in understandable English is 
one way of enabling all people to enjoy and appreciate the 
great works of the masters, The Grand Opera Society of 
New York has been in existence two seasons, and under 
the founder and director, Charles Trier, the eminent stage 
director, has given many performances of the standard 
operas, and everywhere has met with approval, The chief 
aim of the society is to afford talented and aspiring singers 
that opportunity lacking in America, to prepare themselves 
in the much needed routine, ensemble work, and actual 
expression before the public, in the roles for which they 
are fitted. 

It also aims to educate the masses—even the children in 
the schools—to know and love the best in music. Per- 
formances have been given in Patchogue (two), for the 
Federation of Associated Charities, for the “America First” 
Club, and twenty-five performances in the public school 
auditoriums of Greater New York, as well as for many 
clubs. Manager Frohman endorses the club, and an ex- 
pression of appreciation of the conductor, Director Zilpha 
Barnes Wood, was a beautiful silver tipped baton, with in- 
scription, “To Zilpha Barnes Wood, from the Grand Opera 
Society of New York.” Headquarters of the society are 
at the Hotel St. Andrew, and singers will be welcomed there 
by the director. 

EmMaA Tuurssy Resumes Work. 

Emma Thursby, the well known prima donna and vocal 
teacher, who has been passing the summer on Long Island 
and at New London, where she visited*one of her former 
pupils, Mrs. Viggo Bird, has been spending the past six 
weeks in the Adirondacks, at Lake Placid Club, enjoying the 
wonderful air and gorgeous autumnal foliage of the moun- 
tains. One day she had tea with her old friend and fellow 
artist, Marcella Sembrich, and on October 9 George Hamlin 
gave a tea in Miss Thursby’s honor, at which he and his 
daughter sang, to the great delight of the numerous guests. 

Me. ZiecLer Quotes Caruso, 

At the opening musicale given by Mme. Ziegler at the 
Institute of Normal Singing, October 4, she gave a talk 
in the form of “Notes on Singing,” these notes having been 
given her personally by Caruso, They form the basis for 
this season’s vocal work, all ‘students being required to spend 
two half hours daily in exercises for breath support for 
health and voice. All of Mme. Ziegler’s ideas are well 
worth publicity, for she invariably says things which are 
true and beneficial to the singer. 

Crarre SPENCER IN Oxp IrisH Soncs, 

Claire Spencer, known as “the Irish contralto,” was a 
member of the company which gave the Irish picture, 
“Knock Na Gow,” at the Lexington Opera House recently. 
She was featured in her specialty of Irish songs, and was 
greatly enjoyed. She is a valuable assistant to Florence 
Foster Jenkins, founder and president of the Verdi Club, 
having always managed the annual operatic performances, 
as well as singing the contralto roles. She sang Amneris 
. the performance of “Aida” last April. A Beachurst, 

. L, daily paper spoke flatteringly of her singing of songs 
= Hotel Chateau- Thierry last month, mentioning her “tre- 
mendous and expressive organ.” 

Tue SouTHLAND SINGERS’ PLANS. 

The Southland Singers gave a “Members’ Homecoming 
Sociable” October 13 at the Hotel Plaza. New members 
were introduced and proposed, Coming dates include two 
musical afternoons, dancing, two card parties, masquerade 
ball, grand concert and dance, to be held at the Hotel Plaza 
in the new ballroom; annual “Oriole Luncheon” at Hotel 
Astor, April 22. Choral rehearsals under Conductor Leroy 
Tebbs every Monday evening until April, 1922, suite 110, 
Carnegie Hall. Social features of the season will be two 
card parties, afternoon and evening, and the masquerade 
ball, with prize for best character masque and for most 
comical costume. 

N. A. O. Executive Committee MEets, 

October 10 the executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Organists, Reginald A. McAll, chairman, met 
at headquarters, Church of the Holy Communion. All 
bills were reported paid, with a balance of $481.60. Mr. 
Riesberg handed in $65, paid by advertisers in the Philadel- 
phia official program, and reported some $50 still due. 
Seven hundred and fifty-five members are at present regis- 
tered. Greetings were read from various new State presi- 
dents, including Dean J. W. Norton, of Chicago. (“Fine 
fellow,” said Noble.) Waldo Pratt, of Hartford, wrote 
that his motto was “Work Quickly and Continuously.” 
The report of the reference committee between builders and 
organists, of which Messrs. Noble and McAIl are members, 
was submitted and approved. Those present were all well 
known organists, including President Fry, Chairman McAll, 
Misses Whitemore and Fox, and Messrs. Noble, Swinnen, 
Farnam, Sammond, Doane, Keese and Riesberg. 

McCatt Lannam Sonc REcIitTAt. 


At Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C., where 
McCall Lanham is head of the vocal department, he gave 
a song recital October 5 with the following program, which 
is printed as a fair sample of his repertory: “Love Me or 
Not,” Secchi; “My’ Lovely Celia,” Munro; “Serenade” from 
“Don Juan,” Mozart; arioso, “Benvenuto,” Diaz; “Poéme 
de Mai,” Dubois; “L} Angelus,” Breton folktune ; ‘Dis-moi 
que tu m’aimes,” Hess; “Je pense a toi,” Gramm; “Serenity,” 
Salter; negro spiritual, “Standin’ ~ hs Need o’ Prayer,” 
Reddick, and “Sunset,” Russell. Lanham is an ac- 
knowledged master of French, Mion studied in France, 
and, moreover, having attained high rank in the French 
army during the world war. He also invariably sings songs 
by American composers, the last three of the above group 
being by our own native musicians. He is also an expert 
pianist, perfectly capable of playing any accompaniments 
ever written. 

Tomiyiro Asat IN Keator Cuurcu, 

A letter from Tomijiro Asai, the tenor, says: “I made 

my formal bow before the public October 2 by singing ‘If 
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with All Your Hearts’ and ‘The Soft Southern Breeze’ at 

Mrs. Bruce S. Keator’s church in Asbury Park.” Those 

interested in this young Japanese tenor are vigorously push- 

ing his interests; he is likely to sing at Lake Mohonk. 
Tue Misses Hoyt Busy, 

Frances Millet Hoyt gives instruction in piano and voice, 
and Grace Hoyt teaches violin, both sisters coaching and 
accompanying singers and instrumentalists, It will be re- 
called that these sisters made a coast to coast tour with 
Sousa’s Band a few years ago. Their annual concert is 
also a highly enjoyable affair. 

VioLtA Waternouse-Bates RESUMES TEACHING. 

Viola Waterhouse-Bates, so long the solo soprano of St. 
Paul’s M.E.Church, West End avenue and Eighty-sixth street, 
has resumed teaching at her residence studio, following the 
summer spent in their beautiful home at Shelter Harbor, 
R. I. (Musicolony). Her song recital in Aeolian Hall last 
year brought her special prominence and won for her an 
extended circle of admirers, 

Rusy Gerard on Tour. 

Ruby Gerard (Mrs. de Laet) was on a six days’ concert 
tour last week, her violin playing giving her success every- 
where, with many return dates. She played for Prof. Sev- 
cik at Ithaca, and says of him, “A charming old man.” 
Miss Gerard is recalled as a fine violinist of public record 
some years ago. : 

EvizasetH Toppine Has Best Crass. 

Elizabeth Topping, who teaches both in New York and at 
a private school in New Haven, says she has the best class 
of piano pupils she ever had. It is still early in the season, 
so this class will be. still further increased. She expects to 
be heard in a piano recital later. 

Titty Hucues Wins Praise. 

Mme. Tilly Hughes, Welch contralto, who is now stu- 
dying with Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, gave a very suc- 
cessful recital in the latter’s studios very recently. Mme 
Hughes has a rich contralto voice, well trained, and sings 
with fine interpretation and feeling. She has elicited much 
praise wherever she has been heard. For several Sundays 
she has sung at the West End Presbyterian Church of 
New York, and has been engaged for a number of recitals 
in New York and vicinity. 

Grasse. Numbers ON BALDWIN ProcRAM. 

One of the most appreciated numbers on the program 
given by Samuel. G. Baldwin at his organ recital. of the 
College of the City of New York, October 12, was the 
“Festival March” by Edwin Grasse. Mr. Grasse, blind 
violinist, organist and composer, will give a recital at 
Aeolian Hall November 19, playing both violin and organ. 
Among his organ numbers will be Bach’s “St. Ann’s” 
— the Liszt preludes, and his own organ sonata, 
op. 

Gustave Becker Pupits 1n Impromptu ProcraM. 

Sunday afternoon, October 16, pupils of Gustave L. 
Becker gathered in his Carnegie Hall studio to discuss 
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plans for the season, and for an impromptu program. 
Besides the continued course of Bach lectures, there are 
to be others on music as a science, as a language, and as 
an art. Later, several of the advanced pupils will give in- 
dividual recitals, assisted by other artists. The program 
of the afternoon was given by Edna Hudson, Estelle Per- 
litch, Hazel Escher, Gertrude Casriel and Charlotte 
Jaeckle, and included numbers by Bach, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Chopin, Moszkowski, Rach- 
maninoff and Saint-Saéns. Their playing was marked not 
only by very good technic, but also by discrimination in 
tone color and dynamics. 


CApouILLIEz IN Two RECITALS. 


At Buck Hill Falls Hotel, near Cresco, Pa., October 5, 
F. Reed Capoulliez, baritone, who gave a recital at Chalif’s, 
October 25, was heard in an hour of song. This is an all- 
the-year hotel of -highest class, which gives its patrons 
varied evening entertainments. It was his sixth visit as a 
singer, which speaks well for his popularity. He sang 
songs by Mana-Zucca, (“Nitchivo” being one of his best 
successes), Salter, Densmore, Floridia, Deems Taylor, 
Watts and others. Similarly he appeared in Port Chester 
October 13, singing much the same program, with much 
the same success. At both places his accompanist was 
Mr. Riesberg. 


Lunp-WENTWoRTH-HAMpson MusIcAL EVENINGS. 


Charlotte Lund, mezzo soprano, and Edward S. Went- 
worth, tenor, with Warden Hampson, pianist, gave eve- 
nings of music, the first at the Bowery Mission, October 
11, the second for Vassar College, October 15. Mme. 
Lund sang songs by modern composers, including the 
Americans Densmore, Kramer, Nevin, Bassett, and Mr. 
Wentworth had similar numbers. Lynnwood Farnum, the 
well known organist, will give a recital in the Vassar Col- 
lege course November 7. 


GertrupE Wuite Is Lyric Soprano. 


“Gertrude White is the possessor of a beautiful voice 
which she handles with skill. I can recommend her work 
highly (Signed) William C. Carl.” This recommendation, 
as well as quotations from leading musical papers, are 
printed together with a picture of the comely Miss White 
on a folder issued by her, Her success in a concert at 
Hotel Majestic in June of this year, given by the Music 
Temple of America, Inc., is recalled by many persons who 
heard her sing at that time. 


Yonkers CuurcH ANNIVERSARY MUSIC. 


The thirty-fifth anniversary of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Yonkers was celebrated by a series 
of meetings, special services, etc. A handsome eight-page 
folder was issued containing the complete programs, the 
music being in charge of Percival G. Entwistle, organist 
and director. October 16, beside choir numbers, there were 
duets for violin and harp, consisting of “Ave Maria” 
(Bach-Gounod), and “The Swan” (Saint-Saéns), played 
by Bessie Riesberg and Anna R. Russell. October 23, 
Irene M. Russell and Anna R. Russell combined in duets 
for cello and harp. 


Terry CoMposiTIONS AT RANKIN Srtupio. 


Robert Huntington Terry was heard in a program of his 
own compositions, consisting of piano and vocal works, 
October 23, the program being presented by Adele Luis 
Rankin. 


Brooktyn ACADEMY SCHOLARSHIP Divipep. 


The piano scholarship of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Musical Art was won by Frances Cohen of New York and 
Teresa Ferrentino of Brooklyn. The two contestants 
were, in the opinion of the judges, so evenly matched in 
ability that it was decided to divide the scholarship between 
the two, each to receive one private half hour lesson weekly 
for the school year, October 1 to June 1. The lessons will 
be with Dorsey Whittington, head of the piano department. 
The judges were Mrs. Connor, directress of the Academy : 
Dorsey Whittington and Edward Zabriskie, the Polish 
pianist. 

Morninc Cuorat Gives AUTUMN TEA. 

The Morning Choral of Brooklyn, Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond, conductor, and Mrs. Bella K. Lewis, president, held 
an autumn tea Tuesday afternoon, October 18, at the home 
of Mrs. Charles Gay, vice-president of the society. The 
decorations of richly colored oak leaves and chrysanthe- 
mums gave a delightful fall atmosphere. Although the 
club is only three years old, it is a growing organization, 
and accomplishing things. The members and their friends 
spent an enjoyable social afternoon, several of the mem- 
bers entertaining with vocal solos. Isabel Longbotham, 
who has done considerable solo work with the club, sang 
a number of songs, the guests being loth to let her go. 
She gave a most artistic interpretation of “Nymphs and 
Fauns” (Bemberg), and Speaks’ “Morning.” Her voice 
is soprano, of decidedly pleasing quality, and intelligently 
used. Mrs. John H. Mears, who has a pretty soprano 
voice, sang Mana-Zucca’s “If Flowers Could Speak,” and 
“Sunshine” by Bond. “Inter Nos” (MacFadyen), was ren- 
dered with much feeling by Mrs. E. C. Whitlock, soprano. 


Althouse Scores at Buffalo 


The following excerpts are testimonials of Paul Alt- 
house’s success at the recent National American Music 
Festival : 

Paul Althouse, the gifted tenor ot the Metronolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the bright particular star. He created a furore with his 
magnificent voice, impeccable diction and dramatic delivery of the 
contents of song, In his first group “Birth,” Stickles, and ‘The 
Great Awakening,” Kramer, were superb, while the arresting beauty 
of such numbers as “Life,” Pearl Curran, “Someone Worth While,” 
a song of epee feelin; and tender mood, won this fy jadded 
tr’ finale was “The Living God’ ara, 
with the sempeter “at the piano, and which Mr. Althouse aes with 
a religious fervor that left an unforgettable memory.—Buffalo 
Courier, October 5, 1921, 





uality carries a veautful tone 


His voice of rare and individual ¢ 
note is made vital with his 


into every phrase he sings, and eac 
own personality, The flowing loveliness of his tone was a constant 
delight and he sang with art most eloquent.—Buffalo Express. 


Mr. Althouse has reached such a state of perfection as an ex- 
ponent of the art of song that any attempt to estimate his worth in 
mere words seems utterly futile. His voice is sympathetic, ringing 
and clear; a manly tenor used with consummate vocal skill, his in- 
terpretations are intelligently conceived and artistically wrought. 
Such perfect enunciation as the tenor commands is a virtue rare 
indeed.—Buffalo Evening News, 
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.. CINCINNATI’S SEASON OPENS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October. 4.—The postponed concert, 
which was in the nature ef a memorial to the late Enrico 
Caruso, held at Eden Park, October 3, was one of the most 
notable events of its kind ever held here. It was estimated 
about 40,000 attended the concert. The day was ideal and 
the success of the affair was notable. There was an orches- 
tra made up of sixty-seven members of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Walter Heermann, 
concertmaster of the organization, and the entire program 
was of a high character. 

Dan Beddoe sang a group of songs. A sound amplifier 
attached to a phonograph was used to magnify the voice of 
Caruso, so that the large audience could enjoy the wonders 
of his voice, which have been preserved on these records. 
The event was one that will not be forgotten soon. 

At the annual meeting of the Musicians’ Club, October 1, 
at the Walnut Hills Business Club, the following were re- 
elected to the board of directors: Philip Werthner, Carl W. 
Grimm and Otto Staderman. Owing to the fact that Fred 
J. Hoffmann has served as a member of the board of di- 
rectors for three successive terms, he declined to serve as 
a member for the fourth time. Walter Aiken was named in 
his place. 

The organization of the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Glee Club has been perfected with a membership of forty- 
seven. The officers are: President, Carl Graeser ; vice-presi- 
dent, William Breil; treasurer, Samuel Hannaford; record- 
ing secretary, Sam Rouda ; business manager, W illard Crain, 
and librarian, Carl Fricke. An effort is being made to 
obtain a hundred members for the Senior Chamber of 
Commerce by Will R. Reeves, director. 

Ilse Huebner, a Vienna concert pianist and former pupil 
of Leschetizky, has opened a studio in Norwood. She re- 
cently won first prize for her proficiency as a concert pianist 
at the Vienna Music Academy. 

The Hyde Park Music Club held its first meeting of the 
season October 4 at the Hyde Park Library auditorium 
A delightful and interesting program was presented. 

A pleasing program was given by Charlotte Metzner, 
mezzo soprano, of Cincinnati, a pupil of Mrs. Adolph Hahn, 
at Hamilton, Ohio, September 30. 

Adolph H. Stadermann has returned home from a visit 
to Pineville, Ky., where he went to supervise the installa 
tion of a new organ in the First Baptist Church. He also 
gave a recital there and was warmly received. 

After a successful Chautauqua tour, Eleanor A. Bain, 
contralto, has returned home, where she will resume her 
teaching and choir work, 

The children’s classes of the Goldenburg School have 
begun rehearsals on a musical play with an entirely original 
score, the book of which is based on Chinese legends. The 
play will be given at Emery Auditorium during the holi- 
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days. One feature will be an Oriental ballet under the 
direction of Tillie Hahn. 

Betty Gould, who is a graduate of the College of Music, 
has been placed in charge of the dancing department at the 
college. W.W 


Regina Kahl in Meadville, Pa. 
Regina Kahl, dramatic mezzo soprano, was heard in con- 
cert on October 6, in Meadville, Pa., the young singer 
charming a large audience by her artistic rendition of four 


groups of songs comprising “C are Selve,” Handel; “Sepa 
razione,” Italian folk song; “Inter Nos,” MacFadyen; 
“Over the Steppe,” Gretchaninoff ; “Mother Dearest,” Rus- 
sian folk song; “Two Little Stars,” O’Hara; “The Last 
Hour,” Kramer; two songs by Ward Stevens, “Isla” and 
“Your Smile a Pearl;” “Blind Ploughman,” Clarke; E. A 
Roxas’ fascinating song “Adoration ;” “Amour viens aider”’ 
from “Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saens, and air of Lia 
from “Enfant Prodigue,” Debussy 

The Meadville Tribune-Republican of October 7, 1921, 


wrote as follows regarding the concert: “Miss Kahl is the 
possessor of a wonderful voice, and her every appearance 
was the signal for applause. Added to her ability as a vocal 
ist is her dramatic work, which is used at the proper time, 
and her charming personality. She is a real artist and has 
won laurels in several of the larger cities of the land. Her 
songs were received with great favor. 


Corinne Morgan Welsh Encomiums 


Corinne Morgan Welsh, contralto, has won many favor 
able press comments during her career as an artist She 
invariably wins favor with her audience, the Spartanburg 
Journal stating after her appearance there that she com 
pletely captured the immense audience. When Miss Md se 
sang in Philadelphia, the Ledger of that city said: “Before 
she had sung four bars of music she had establis hed herself 
as one of the greatest contraltos in this country. Accord- 
ing to the Lewiston, Me., Daily Sun she has a_ beautiful 
voice of wide range and purity, and she with marked 
il nen nce and taste 


sings 
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John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, 
years of age when he died, 

Theodore Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
death. 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 
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Ames, Iowa, September 26, 1921.—That Oscar Hatch 
Hawley is a firm believer in his theories concerning the 
adaptation of classical sonatas and other works for band 
and orchestra, is proved by his completion this week of an 
verture for full wind band, arranged from the first move- 
ment of the Beethoven piano sonata, op. 81. Prof. Hawley 
pent his summer vacation working on this overture, and 
spent nearly three months writing the score and extracting 
the parts for his band. It is with his Beethoven overture 
that he expects to open his series of band concerts. In 
composing this overture Prof, Hawley has used only the 
material of the sonata, and has carefully worked it out in 
strict accord with the Beethoven style. His next work 
will be scoring the overture for symphony orchestra. In 
fact, he has already started the score, but does not expect 
to complete it before spring, as his work as conductor of 
the Iowa State Band and lowa State Symphony Orchestra 
ccupies his time to the practical exclusion of all other 
activities However, when his orchestral score is com 
pleted he contemplates playing it here with his own orches 
tra first and then offering it to the large symphony orches 
tras in the East 

Athens, Ga., October 1, 1921.—Marie Tiffany gave a 
delightful recital at Lucy Cobb Institute, September 28, 
singing an interesting program to a crowded house. So 
great was the enthusiasm that she was forced to respond 
to encores after each number. Following the recital Miss 
Rutherford, principal of Lucy Cobb, held a reception in the 
parlors of the Institute, where a tempting supper was served 
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Miss Tiffany also sang at the reception, where her charming 
personality and splendid musical gifts made for her many 
friends. 

For the new season at the Lucy Cobb Institute, the mu- 
sical faculty consists of Harriet May Crenshaw, piano and 
theory; Gertrude Parks, piano and organ; Pearl Rirers, 
piano and kindergarten music; Gretchen Gallagher Morris, 
violin, and Augusta Hardin, voice. Some excellent artists 
will be presented in the musical course this season, among 
them being Edwin Hughes, Carolyn Beebe and Hugh Hodg- 
son, pianists; Gladys Whelers, soprano, and Roderick 
White, violinist. 

Atlanta, Ga.—(See letter on another page.) 


Atlantic City, N. J., October 1, 1921—The Leman 
forces extended to their conductor a fitting testimonial Sep- 
tember 22, at the annual smoker and luncheon given by Mr. 
Leman to his musicians. On behalf of the orchestra, Mr. 
Horscroft presented Mr. Leman a fully equipped travelling 
bag, commending him highly, and expressing their apprecia- 
tion 

Mattie E. Bingey, dramatic soprano of Pittsburgh, is 
visiting her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Ritter of this city. 
Miss Bingey has been soloist with the Beth Israel Mendels- 
sohn Quartet of the First Presbyterian Church, where her 
sister, Nora Lucia Ritter, is soprano soloist. Miss Bingey, 
like her sister, has a wonder ful vocal range, and creates a 
deep impression, conveying every detail in an artistic and 
intelligent manner. Her interpretation of Mana-Zucca’s 
“Rachem” pleased a very large attendance at the Temple. 
At the church she sang two Mendelssohn selections and was 
warmly praised for a rich quality of voice, and under- 
standing. 

Jacob Bothwell, manager of the Steel Pier, has decided 
to extend the fall season of the Leman Symphony Orchestra 
indefinitely. Conductor Leman has offered splendid inter- 
pretations from the masters, all superbly played. During 
the four years of Mr. Leman’s conducting, the orchestra has 
grown and improved, so that now it compares favorably with 
the best of its size in the country. Two exceptionally fine 
soloists (Mae Farley, soprano, and Pioto Wizla, baritone) 
appeared September 25, with the orchestra. The orchestral 
selections included Massenet’s “Phedre” overture and Raff’s 
“Lenore” (andante) symphony. Miss Farley, in fine voice, 
sang Carpentier’s aria from “Louise,” and as encores “Hum- 
ming,” by Breau-Henderson, and “The Robin Song,” by 
Case. Mr. Wizla’s selection, Massenet’s “Herodiade,” was 
wonderfully artistic; his encore numbers were Offenbach’s 
“Tales of Hoffman” and Victor Herbert’s “Love Song.” 
In closing the program, Mr. Leman offered several numbers 
from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite. The Steel Pier manage- 
ment owes a great deal to the subsequent development of its 
musical knowledge and taste to Mr, Leman, who is described 
as an accomplished musician, an indefatigable worker, and a 
very genial man. His readings are distinguished by a rever- 
ence for the composer’s idea. 


Augusta, Ga., October 3, 1921.—The plans of the 
Augusta Musical Association call for a series of four 
all-star concerts instead of eight, as was originally plan- 
ned. The chief reason for reducing the number of con- 
certs is due to insufficient funds, and a truly regrettable 
lack of interest as expressed by the citizens of Augusta 
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in such musical plans. The first concert will be given 
in December, the name of the star to be announced later. 


Bellingham, Wash.— (See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”’) 

Berkeley, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Cheyenne, Wyo., October 8, 1921.—The vested choir 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, under the direction of 
Robert H. Zeiger, baritone, has resumed its rehearsals 
after the summer. The mixed chorus has been aug- 
mented for the morning service by the addition of a 
dozen boys, from eight to twelve years of age. Mrs 
William C. Kinkead is choir-mother. Laura Lee, A. G. 
., organist-director of the Methodist choir and one of 
Cheyenne’s popular teachers of music, presented her pupil, 
Hazel Flitton, in an organ recital on Sunday afternoon, 
October 2, at the First Methodist Church. Miss Flitton 
has made a success as cellist of the five-piece orchestra 
of the Princess Theater, her training having been secured 
under Robert Ambrosius of Chicago, and Horace Britt 
of San Francisco. She is a gifted young woman, full of 
ambition. Her program was warmly received and em- 
braced among its numbers Bach's prelude in C, “Orien- 
tale” by Lubomirsky, Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and “Chi- 
noiserie” by Swinnen. 

“Home Coming” week at the University of Wyoming, 
October 4 to 7, was marked by many events of musical 
interest. The university Mandolin Club of twelve mem- 
bers, famous in the years 1907 and thereabouts, fore- 
gathered in Laramie from points far and near in Wyo- 
ming, and, on Friday afternoon, October 7, gave a “near 
recital” of those songs and popular compositions of fif- 
teen years ago. 

Mrs. Fred DeWitt Boice, soprano, of Cheyenne (Mar- 
guerite McIntosh, of Rawlins), has opened a vocal studio 
All music lovers are interested in her decision to enter 
the teaching profession. Mrs. Boice studied in the New 
England Conservatory, Boston, and later in New York 
under Herbert Witherspoon and Isidore Luckstone. She 
has frequently appeared in concert here and elsewhere 
and for some time has been leading soprano of the First 
Presbyterian choir. 

Frances Brownlee, of Cheyenne, and Alice Stevick, for- 
merly of Cheyenne, but for the last three years of Casper, 
have registered as students of music in the Conservatory 
of Northwestern University. The former will study 
voice, while Miss Stevick will do serious work in piano. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(Sce letter on another page.) 
Cleveland, Ohio.—-(See letter on another page.) 


Columbus, Ohio, October 2, 1921—Among musicians 
and teachers who have returned to Columbus and re- 
opened studios for the new season are Harold G. David- 
son, of the Skylight Studio; H. Dana Strother, of Capitol 
University School of Music; Grace Hamilton Morrey, 
head of the Morrey School of Music; Mary O'Neil; 
Marguerite Manley Seidel; Lola Holmes, of Capitol Col- 
lege of Oratory and Music; Grant Connell, of the Wyn- 
ters School; La Vera Brobst; Ruth Gordon; Ellis Hop- 
kins; Nora F. Wilson, of Capitol College of Oratory 
and Music; Fannye Schwartz; Alice Rich; Marie Col- 
lins; Marion Wilson Haynie; Minnie Tracey, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, and Ella May Smith. 

Norma Hopkins, violinist, will be gone on a three 
months’ concert tour, starting at Swarthmore, Pa. 

Edwin Stainbrook, pianist and accompanist, returned 
from Chicago where he spent the summer studying with 
Harold Henry and Richard Hageman. Mr. Stainbrook 
won a scholarship to Paris in his course under Henry. 
He has resumed his large class in Columbus, and is plan- 
ning to go to Paris next summer, 

Columbus’ four concerts series, the Margaret Crawford 
Chamber Music Series at the Hotel Deshler, the Kate 
M. Lacey Quality Series, the musical series under the 
management of Ralph D. Smith, and the Women’s Music 
Club course, all report rapid sales of tickets. 

In addition to these attractions, Louise Homer will 
appear at Memorial Hall, October 24, under the auspices 
of the Wellesley Club, and Galli-Curci is being brought 
to the city by Evans and Salter. 

The Columbus Opera Quartet, composed of Dorothy 
Stevens, soprano; Helen Hurst, mezzo-soprano; Nason 
Oldham, tenor, and Robert Barr, baritone, is being 
hooked for concerts. Edwin Stainbrook is accompanist. 


“Elkhart, Ind., October 5, 1921.—The Irene Stolofsky 
Company opened the Chamber of Commerce Lyceum 
course on Tuesday, October 3, with a matinee for the 
school children, and a fine evening program. The com- 
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pany consists of Irene Stolofsky, violin; Grace Johnson 
Konold, tag yh Miss Hagemeyer at the piano. 

The Y. W. C. A. Glee Club, under the direction of Mrs. 
A. J. Baumgartner, made its first appearance this season, 
in a program given before the State Convention of the 
W. C. T. U., which was held in Elkhart, October 7. 

The following teachers have opened ‘studios for the 
fall and winter work: Violin, Anna Hogue, Susie Bren- 
nan and J. Lamb; piano, A. J. Brunk, Karl Nast and 
Eva Luce; voice, Preston W. MacHenry, H. W. Owens, 
of Western Conservatory, Chicago, and Rudolf E. Mag- 
nus, of the Magnus Studios in the Fine Arts building, 
Chicago. 


Greensboro, N. C., October 5, 1921.—The Euterpe 
Club held its first meeting of the season 1921-22 last 
week. The feature of the occasion was a talk by Mrs. 
Moody Stroud on the Junior Music Club work of the 
state of North Carolina. George Scott-Hunter gave the 
first of a series of organ concerts at the North Carolina 
College last Friday. Among his numbers were the fan- 
tasia from “Faust,” and the adagio from sonata in C 
minor by Ralph Baldwin. His sympathetic interpreta- 
tion elicited a most cordial response from his audience. 
Mr. Scott-Hunter is head of the organ department in the 
North Carolina College for Women, and his concerts are 
features of the musical season in this city which are 
eagerly looked forward to by its music lovers. 


Huron, S. D., October 4, 1921—That music is becom- 
ing more firmly intrenched in the lives of the people and 
is taking a great step in advance as an uplifting and 
necessary part in the growth of every city in this great 
Northwest, is evidenced by the early start of the musical 
season the past two years as compared with former sea- 
sons. Like the music centers of the east, the cities of 
ten thousand population or more, such as Huron, are 
starting in September, with a musical season that will be 
heavy and of high standard. Not only will there be a 
fine list of visiting artists in this little city this season 
but there are a number of noteworthy musical events 
planned by local talent that will be above the standard 
established heretofore. The three women’s clubs here 
will devote more time this winter to music than has been 
spent on that part of their work before. The church 
choirs are planning some splendid concerts that will cover 
each month from now until next June. The School of 
Music at Huron College will continue to push forward 
with its many public recitals of both faculty and students 
in addition to its various orchestra, chorus and glee club 
concerts. These many events are scheduled by the Com- 
mercial Club of Huron through codperation of the various 
musical bodies, and consequently there are no conflicting 
dates arranged, which means that every music lover in 
the city can attend all events, thus making it possible to 
have artists of the highest type visit the city and make 
the endeavors of local musicians a success. 

The Huron College School of Music opened its sixth 
year under the direction of Herbert M. Bailey on Sep- 
tember 20. He has assembled a faculty of young teach- 
ers and concert performers that has placed the school 
among the leading music schools of the Northwest. The 
enrollment and standard of work done in the school at- 
tests to that fact. Mr. Bailey, in addition to his duties 
as director, continues to find time to teach a large class 
of vocal pupils. Grace Finley, who is also beginning her 
sixth year in this school, has built up one of the strongest 
children’s departments in piano found anywhere. The 
children’s piano classes are full. Her schedule of private 
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pupils is always full and she has turned out some splen- 
did players in recent years. Lucy Mae Cannon, who 
came here from the University School of Music at Ann 
Arbor, is now in her fourth year as teacher of violin and 
the theory courses. Four years ago there were not a 
half dozen violin students in this city. Today there are 
hundreds of them of all ages interested in this instru- 
ment, and three orchestras are maintained to give further 
instruction to the growing mass. Violin classes for chil- 
dren have brought about this favorable condition and thé 
children’s orchestra maintained with twenty-four mem- 
bers year in and year out is a matter of real civic pride. 
Winifred Brewer, of Woonsocket, S. D., who carried off 
the music scholarship of $200 at Huron College last year, 
has been appointed assistant instructor of violin for the 
coming year. 

Mildred Robbins, who is a graduate of Cornell Col- 
lege, and who has been with Ernest Hutcheson in New 
York the past two years, has been engaged to teach piano 
in Huron College to succeed Fern Maclean-Oviatt, who 
had charge of the advanced piano work and organ during 
the past three years. 

Pauline DuClos, the talented young American harpist, 
gave one of her artistic recitals at the Presbyterian 
Church, October 3, under the auspices of the choir of 
that church. A large and very appreciative audience 
greeted Miss DuClos at this, her first appearance here, 
and it is quite evident that a return appearance would 
meet with enthusiasm. 

Ernest Hutcheson, that excellent American pianist who 
is to make his usual tour this fall, is booked for a recital 
at Huron College on November 2. Herbert Bailey, of 
the music department, keeps bringing the finest of artists 
to the city. A few years ago it was almost impossible 
to get a crowd out here for a piano recital, yet Heniot 
Levy, Edna Gunnar Peterson, Harold Henry and Augusta 
Cottlow have appeared in piano recitals under Mr. Bai- 
ley’s management and interest has grown. 

For the first time in history, Huron will have a series 
of free band concerts this coming winter. These will be 
held in different sections of the city. The band is main- 
tained here by taxation and the winter concerts are a con- 
tinuation of the summer open air concerts. Mr, Bailey 
of the college has been chosen by the city commission to 
direct this series of concerts. He will use local musicians 
as soloists. 

Ricardo Martin, of the Chicago Opera Company, is 
booked for two appearances in Huron on November 22 
and 23. On the former date he will give a recital be- 
fore the South Dakota Teachers’ convention which con- 
venes here during Thanksgiving week. The great Ma- 
chinery Hall on the State Fair grounds will be used for 
this convention and a special shell stage will be built. 
The next night Mr. Martin will open Huron’s artist 
course of six numbers which will be put on this winter. 
Huron music patrons will not be able to hear Martin 
when he appears before the teachers, so he has been en- 
gaged for the two recitals on consecutive nights. 

Josef Konecny, Bohemian violinist, with his co-stars, 
Lola Muriel Alley, soprano, and Mary Tris, pianist, will 
appear in concert here on November. 14, at the Methodist 
Church, under the direction of The American Legion 
Post of Huron. Considerable local interest is aroused 
through the coming of this company in that Miss Alley 
is a graduate of the Huron College School of Music. 


Jacksonville, Fla., October 6, 1921.—The School of 
Musical Art opened its thirteenth season October 3, 1921, 
with the largest enrollment in its history. The faculty is 
composed of Bertha M. Foster, founder; Edith Foster 
Meekins, manager; piano—Valborg Collett, W. Jenner 
Gillum, Agnes Green Bishop, Florence O. Terry, Gene- 
vieve McMurray, Edna Saville Griner, Mabel DaFoe Jen- 
kins, Martha Evelyn Morris, Joan Russell, Isabelle 
Oliver; voice culture—Claire Kellogg, Grace Hilditch 
Watson; violin—George Orner, Jessie Jay deVore, John 
B. Lucy; organ and theory—Bertha M. Foster; languages 
—Lionie S. Mumby, Ava Seebrook; expression—Carrie 
L. Pullen, Verne Cowell; dramatic art and rhythmic 
movements—Tracy L’Engle; psychology—W. A. Foster; 
art—Burdette Martin Phelps. 

C. Gordon Watkins was heard October 4 at the Woman’s 
Club. Mr. Watkins is a very young man and has studied 
with W. Jenner Gillum, his present teacher, only two years. 
He says that really all of his training has been under Mr. 
Gillum’s guidance. It is difficult to believe that so much 
work has been done in two years, for the playing was that 
of a finished artist. Beauty of tone and excellent technic 
were at this command, and he combined with these unusual 
poetic feeling and taste. Mr, Watkins has intelligence, 
poise, musicianship and personality, all of which were dis- 
played in every number. Mr. Gillum, formerly director of 
the piano departnient of the Ithaca Conservatory, Ithaca, 
N. Y., has come to be connected with the School of Mu- 
sical Art. Mr. Watkins and several other students have 
followed him here. 

Bertha M. Foster, formerly director of the School of 
Musical Art, Jacksonville, and now founding a new con- 
servatory in Miami, gave an organ recital in Tallahassee, 
Fla., Thursday, September 22. “Miss Foster's program, 
splendidly given, showed the organ to excellent advantage. 


Kansas City, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 


La Crosse, Wis., October 2, 1921.—The La Crosse 
Music Study Club celebrates the tenth anniversary of its 
organization this fall. This club has an active membership 
of twenty-five women and its fundamental purpose is se- 
rious study. Meetings are held bi-weekly from the first 
week in October until the close of*March. Past years have 
been devoted to an intensive study of the music of various 
nations. This year’s work will be on musical form and ap- 
preciation. This club has for the past two years under- 
taken to bring a concert course to the city. The course 
announced for this season includes the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra; a concert by Charles Norman Granville, bari- 
tone; Edna Gunnar Peterson-Thompson, pianist; Harold 
Bauer, pianist, and Pablo Casals, cellist. 

The La Crosse Normal School has on its annual enter- 
tainment course two concerts, the first to be given by 
Ricardo Martin, tenor; the second by Vera Poppe, cellist, 
and Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, 

The Normanna Sangerkor, probably the oldest of the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The most important event of this week is the Belasco- 
Erlanger production, “The Wandering Jew,” which came to 
the Knickerbocker Theater on Wednesday evening. The 
criticisms that the production has received while on tour 
have pronounced the play as being of exceptional value 

The Right to Strike,” an English play, was brought to the 
Comedy Theater, and “Half Fare” opened at the Hudson 
on Monday night 

Despite the fact that Lionel Barrymore the 
Broadhurst Theater last week in a new play, “The Claw,” 
Arthur Hopkins production, it occupies almost second 
place in the attention of the theater-goers ; 5 
Al Woods again descends on Broadway and this time 
takes his farce to the Times Square Theater, “The Demi- 
Virgin,” another unwholesome play from the pen of Avery 
Hopwood, It makes little difference what the papers have 
had to say about this stupid performance, the public un 
doubtedly will go out of morbid curiosity. There is only 
one thing that can happen from permitting a production 
like this to play on Broadway, and that is the forcing of 
censorship, Just as soon as our sane-minded public real 
izes what this attraction is there will certainly be an effort 
to have it withdrawn, The papers are filled each week 
with accounts of strict censorship in the various towns and 
cities throughout the country and the managers of New 
York surely are sufficiently informed as to the emotional 
state of people just at this time to see the handwriting on 
the wall and take seriously what is sure to descend on them 
if some of these performances continue, 


“Tue Last Wattz” GOING ON 


After twenty-five weeks of exceptionally good attend- 
“The Last Waltz,” at the Century Theater, is to gi 


came to 


an 


Tour. 


ance, 


on tour. Eleanor Painter, the star, was most charming 
and is responsible for much of the good fortune that 
awaited the Viennese operetta 

and Marlowe follow at the Century with a 


Sothern 
Shakespearean festival for about four weeks, which will 
begin on Monday evening, October 31, “Twelth Night” 
will be played the first week, followed by “Hamlet”; then 
comes “The Taming of the Shrew,” and for the last week 
“The Merchant of Venice” will be offered by the famous 
stars for the first time in many years. Sothern and Mar- 
lowe are following the popular trend 

BRAMHALL PLayers BeGin SEASON. 

lhe Bramhall players will begin their eighth season this 
week with “Difference in Gods,” by Butler Davenport, at 
the Bramhall Playhouse. 

“Tue Merry Wivow.” 

After a splendid season of eight weeks, “The Merry 
Widow” closed Saturday night and is playing this week in 
Philadelphia at the Forest Theater. Henry W. Savage's 
revival was cordially and enthusiastically received during 
the short engagement at the Knickerbocker Theater here. 
There were many prominent names in the cast. Dorothy 
Francis, the American contralto; Lydia Lipkowska, - and 
Reginald Pasch were sufficient to make the revival a splen- 
did success. It is reported here that Mr. Pasch will ap- 
pear in feature pictures as soon as his engagement with 
‘The Merry Widow” is over. Dorothy Francis will have 
the leading role in a future Savage production in which 
she will be starred. Madame Lipkowska holds a contract 
with the Chicago Opera Association, which will claim her 
later in the season. It is Mr. Savage's idea to visit the 
principal cities with this very elaborate production. It 
will remain two weeks in Philadelphia, also visiting Balti- 
more and Washington and then work its way into the west. 


“Love Dreams” a Livery Snow, 


Oliver Morosco’s musical comedy that came to the Apollo 
Theater two weeks ago is one of the most delightful sur 
prises that has been offered this season, It is not only a 
beautifully staged and costumed affair, but has all of the 
assets that should make it a musical comedy of exceptional 
drawing power. It has one of the finest plots that has 
been given to a musical show in a long time. Vera Miche- 
lena is the prima donna and despite the fact that she ap- 
peared to be suffering slightly from a cold, sang most satis- 
fyingly. Harry Morton gave the offering a tremendous 
amount of clever comedy and some awfully good dancing. 
Orrin Johnson was also in the cast. The music was good 
too, especially “Lonesome Boy.” There have been so few 
good musical offerings so far that “Love Dreams” should 
answer the purpose when one is out to see a lively show. 

“Mipnicut Fro.ic.” 

Ziegfeld’s “Midnight Frolic” will open on the New Am 
sterdam roof about December 1. William Gillette is booked 
from the Empire Theater before the holidays in his new 
play, “The Dream Maker,” 
Propucinc. Company Witt Have New 

Musicat Comepy. 

The Vanderbilt Theater, the home of the now famous 
“Trene,” will open its doors to a successor on November 1, 
“Lily Dale.” The new production is by the famous three 

James Montgomery, Harry Tierney and Joe McCarthy, 
the very same who were responsible for “Irene.” The new 
offering is being looked forward to with interest. 

Arnot» Daty Deserts THe GreeNwicn VILLAGE THEATER 
Arter One WEEK, 

Oftentimes the best made plans go very much astray 
and the result is far from what was expected. Among the 
most interesting of this season's announcements was the 
fact that Arnold Daly would occupy the Greenwich Village 
Theater for the season to present a specially organized 
company under his direction, with himself as the star, to 
offer one-act plays; in fact, his ambitions were to have 
the “Grand Guignol” for a pattern. Mr. Daly has accepted 
a vaudeville engagement and is giving “The Van Dyck.” 

Tue RiActo, 

Last week’s program at the Rialto opened with the over- 
ture to Wagner’s “Tannhiuser,” with Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Joseph Littau conducting. On the whole it was very 
well played, although there were moments when a slight 


VANDERBILT 


unevenness was in evidence. This’ was due, doubtless, to 
the short time in which this organization has been welded 
together as one body. Gladys Rice, soprano, sang Del 
Riego’s “Oh, Dry Those Tears.” Miss Rice has a lovely 
soprano voice, but on this occasion she failed to utilize it 
in its apparent fullness, so that her tones, many of them, 
seemed cramped and inaudible. Lillian Powell charmed 
in an Egyptian Palace dance which she gave with her 
inimitable grace. For the finale, Frank Stewart Adams 
played the “Marche Militaire” of Gounod. Gloria Swan- 
son, in “Under the Lash,” was the film attraction. 
A Dousre CEeLepraTION, 

This week is gala week at the Capitol Theater; it not 
only marks the second anniversary of this magnificent the- 
ater, but the fifth anniversary of Goldwyn’s pictures. An 
exceptionally good program has been arranged. Erik mae 
and Mile. Rezia are the soloists. Will Rogers, in “Doub- 
ling for Romeo,” is the feature picture. 


Rivot1i—R1atto—CRiTERION, 

For the first time in the history of the Riesenfeld the- 
aters—the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion—the feature pictures 
are held over for a second week in all three houses. The 
pictures are of exceptionally good quality and it is not sur- 
prising that the demand should compel the management to 
keep them over for a second week, 

Victor Herpert TRIUMPHS AT THE STRAND, 

Victor Herbert was the principal headliner at the Strand 
last week and his triumph, which was whole-hearted and 
unmistakably genuine, must have warmed the cockles of 
his heart. He gave a program. of his own compositions, 
including the overture to “Mlle. Modiste” with its famous 
“Kiss” waltz, the dagger dance from “Natoma,” the languid 
“Indian Summer,” an American idyl, the march of the toys 
from “Babes in Toyland,” and the overture to “Eileen.” 
Perhaps his audience like the march of the toys best, to 
judge from the applause, although it was difficult to choose 
among so many universal favorites. Again and again he 
was recalled to acknowledge the persistent applause, and 
each time the modest celebrity insisted that the Strand Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which Carl Edouards has brought to such 
a fine state of excellence in such a short time, should share 
the honors with him, Estelle Carey, soprano, sang Kreis- 
ler’s “Cradle Song” with her usual charm. The organ solo 
was played by Percy J, Starnes. The screen feature was 
Constance Talmadge in “Woman’s Place,” one of the best 
pictures she has done, 

Tue Rivowt. 

A very satisfactory musical program was arranged around 
the feature picture “Camille,” which was shown at this 
theater for the first time last week and is being held over 
this week. Nazimova is featured of course as Camille with 
Rudolphe Valentino playing Armand. The musical score 
is arranged almost entirely from the opera “Traviata,” of 
course. The picture “Camille” is thoroughly modern in its 
conception and only follows the famous Dumas novel as a 
basis for the story. The duet from “Traviata” was sung 
by Huguette D’Arlys, soprano, and Fred Jagel, tenor. The 
number was far superior to any heard at this house in a 
long time. Miss D'Arlys has a voice of charming quality 
and sang with much authority. Mr. Jagel’s voice harmo- 
nized so beautifully that they were accorded much applause. 

Carlo Enciso, tenor, was the soloist for the “Elegie” 
that followed immediately after the feature. Oswald Maz- 
zuchi, cellist, accompanied the singer, and Marthina Bar- 
rie, dancer, completed a number that was both original and 
very cordially received. The overture was the fourth 
Tschaikowsky symphony, second and fourth movements. It 
was well directed and the new orchestra played with au- 
thority and assurance. Prof. Swinnen gave as an organ 
solo, the toccata from Widor’s fifth symphony. The mu- 
sical program will also remain unchanged this week. 


Tue Caprror, 

At least two of the larger moving picture houses on 
Broadway chose the overture to “Tannhauser” for the open- 
ing of the program last week, At the Capitol it was given 
a splendid rendition, though the writer’s enjoyment of it 
was somewhat marred by too talkative neighbors. How 
can people thus wantonly destroy the enjoyment of others 
when it is made obvious that this is just what they are 
doing? It is a question that probably will never be an- 
swered. An interesting pantomime to the music of Schu- 
mann’s “Papillons” enlisted the services: of Mlle. Gamba- 
relli, Alexander Cumansky, Doris Niles, Thalia Zanou, 
Barbara Kitson, Eugenia Repelski, Blanche O’Donohoe, 
Helen Blaine, Dolores, Helen Saxova, Henry French, Serge 
Akimoff, Nicholas Ostroff. Burleigh’s “Southern Lullaby” 
was given by the Capitol Quintet (Elizabeth Ayres, Louise 
Scheerer, Virginia Futrelle, Peter Harrower, Alva Bom- 
barger) amid picturesque settings. On the lawn before a 
stately mansion typical of the South, Elizabeth Ayres sat, 
rocking a cradle and singing the solo as she rocked. The 
remainder of the quartet, off-stage, gave a vocal accompani- 
ment which was unusually fine. Fanny Rezia was sched- 
uled to sing the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” but 
failed to appear at the performance the writer attended. A 
photogrammatic innovation by Marshall Neilan, called 
“Bits of Life,” four fine stories all in one unique feature, 
enlisted the aid of Wesley Barry, Lon Chaney, John Bowers, 
Noah Beery, Teddy Sampson, Harriet Hammond, Dorothy 
Mackail, Anna May Wong, Edythe Chapman, James Brad- 
bury, Jr., Frederick Burton, Rockliffe Fellowes, James Neil 
and Tammany Young. May JoHNson. 


Cumpson at American Institute Monday 


Harry Cumpson, young American pianist, whose recitals 
at Aeolian Hall within recent years are well remembered, 
has joined the faculty of the American Institute of Applied 
Music, Kate S. Chittenden dean, and will give a recital 
there, 212 West 59th street, Monday evening, October 31, 
playing works by Haydn, Franck, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, 
Arensky, Palmgren, Scriabine and Paganini-Liszt. 


AMUSEMENTS 


“Hippodrome’s Greatest Show.”—Evening World. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S 6th Annual Wonder Show 


“GET TOGETHER” 


with a Cast of National Fame 


PRICES CUT IN TWO ‘fil; eis $1.00, EVE'S “54 
Motion Pic- 


ieee" CAPITOL ‘SESE 


“Subway to Door” 
Week Beginning Sunday, Oct. 30 


EDW. BOWES, 
Mng. Dir. 
WILLIAM FOX Presents 


“SHAME” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
MARK 


TRAND 


Direction Jos. L. Plunkett, Broadway at 47th Street 
Week Beginning Oct. 30 


Rex Beach’s 


“THE IRON TRAIL” 


STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CARL EDOUARDE, Conductor 








World’s Largest 
and foremost 














Theatres under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th Street 
MARION DAVIES 


in **Enchantment’’ A Paramount Picture 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer, conducting 


RIALT 
WILLIAM S. HART 


in **White Oak’? A Paramount Picture 
Famous Rialto Orchestra 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau, conducting 


CRITERION tire: soon 
ELSIE FERGUSON and WALLACE REID 


in “PETER IBBETSON”’ <A Paramount Picture 
“The Enchanted Forest” 
Scenic Transformation by Nicholas DeLipsky 
’ Criterion Orchestra 
Victor Wagner and Drago Jovanovich, conducting 








Times Square 

















WHAT THE JURY THINKS 











[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and recitals are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance,—Editor’s Note.] 


De Cisneros, “Lohengrin,” October 7 
Globe American 
Her appearance proved — that Mme, de Cisneros was not in 
she is in full possession of her good voice and her phrasing was 
vocal and dramatic powers. marred by shortness of breath. 


Mischa Violin, Violinist, October 9 


: Telegram Globe 
With excellent intonation and In ihe Vieuxtemps concerto 
with neat, correct fingering and there was faulty intonation at 
bowing, he played Vieuxtemps’ the beginning. 


concerto No, 4, 
Elly Ney, Pianist, October 15 


% American Telegram 
From the very outset she had (Headline) New pianist 
her auditors in the hollow of her pleases but does not thrill, 
hand. They sat spellbound lis- 
tening for almost two hours to 
the music of the master; listen- 
ing with bated breath. 
merican 
Her performance of the “Ham- 
merklavier” was masterful, 
Bronislaw Huberman, Violinist, October 17 
Times 
But it must still be said that 


Telegram 
But the long adagio (“Ham- 
merklavier”) was monotonous, 


American 
Huberman has opened into a y ! ! 
full fledged artist and an ex- his talent is manifested with a 
traordinarily accomplished one. certain crudeness. 
Marion Lovell, Soprano, October 17 
American : Times 
ossesses a voice that is In simpler songs her upper 


She ! | 
voice often was forced, lacking 


naturally freighted with fresh 


beauty and sweetness, It is the quiet beauty demanded by a 
moreover, flexible. lyric. 
Anna Case, Soprano, October 19 
Herald Tribune 
She presented a very well ar- An art much more refined, 
finished and _ versatile. . ° 


ranged program. le ; 
could alone have justified a suc- 


cession of such airs as she chose. 
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~ WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From October 27 to November 15 
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Alda, Frances: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 1. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 8. 
Arden, Cecil: 
Elizabeth, N. J., November 10. 
Barstow, Vera: 
Hayti, Mo., October 27. 
Flat River, Mo., October 28. 
Washington, Mo., November 1. 
Lebanon, Mo., November 2. 
Mexico, Mo., November 3. 
Columbia, Mo., November 4. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 5. 


Beck, Alma: 


Indianapolis, Ind., November 14. 


Besler, “Miss Bobby”: 
Scranton, Pa. ag Nee 29. 


Bethlehem Bach Choir: 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 5. 
Bos, Coenraad V.: 
Boston, Mass., 
Braslau, Sophie: 
Elizabeth, N. J., November 9. 
Byrd, Winifred: 
Portland, Ore., November 9. 
Casini, Gutia: 


November 8. 


Huntington, W. Va., October 28. 


St. Louis, Mo., October 29. 
Nashville, Tenn, October 31. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 1. 
Springfield, Mo., November 3. 
Topeka, Kan., November 5. 
Atlanta, Ga., November 7. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 8 


Washington, D. C., November 10. 


Burlington, Vt., November 11. 
Lynn, Mass., November 13. 


Wheeling, W. Va., November, 15, 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra: 
Peoria, Il1., November 5. 
Urbana, Ill, November 8. 

Claussen, Julia: 

Dallas, Tex., November 15. 

Coxe, Calvin: 

Hayti, Mo., October 27. 
Flat River, Mo., October 28. 
St. Louis, Mo., October 29. 
Lincoln, Ill, October 31. 
Washington, Mo., 
Lebanon, Mo., November 2. 
Mexico, Mo., November 3. 
Columbia, Mo., November 4. 
Edgerton, Ohio, November 7. 
Bryan, Ohio, November 8. 
Archbold, Ohio, November 9 
Napoleon, Ohio, November 10. 
Defiance, Ohio, November 11. 
Delta, Ohio, November 12. 
Port Huron, Mich., Nov. 14. 
Pontiac, Mich., November 15. 


Craft, Marcella: 
Amherst, Mass., 

Crimi, Giulio: 
Dallas, Tex., October 28 
Ft. Worth, Tex., October 29. 
Austin, Tex., October 31. 
Denton, Tex., November 2. 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 6. 


De Gogorza, Emilio: 

Newark, N. J., November 13. 
De Kerekjarto, Duci: 

Newark, N. J., November 13. 


Destinn, Emmy: 
Boston, Mass., November 2. 


November 11. 


November 1. 


Ellerman, Amy: 

Hayti, Mo., October 27. 

Flat River, Mo., October 28. 

St. Louis, Mo., October 29. 

Lincoln, IIL, October 31. 

Washington, Mo., November 1, 

Lebanon, Mo., November 2. 

Mexico, Mo., November 3. 

Columbia, Mo., November 4. 

Egerton, Ohio, November 7. 

Bryan, Ohio, November 8. 

Archbold, Ohio, November 9. 

Napoleon, Ohio, November 10. 

Defiance, Ohio, November 11. 

Delta, Ohio, November 12. 

Port Huron, Mich., Nov. 14. 

Pontiac, Mich., November 15. 
Eubank, Lillian: 

St. Peter, Minn., October 27. 

Mansfield, Ohio, October 31. 
Faas, Mildred: 

Philadelphia, Pa., November 5. 
Falk, Jules: 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 14 
Farnam, Lynnwood: 

Oberlin, Ohio, November 1. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Nov. 7. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 

Peoria, IIl., October 29, 

Chicago, Ill., October 30. 
Garden, Mary: 

Davenport, Ia., October 31. 
Garrison, Mabel: 

Boston, Mass., October 27. 
Lawrence, Kan., October 31. 
Gerhardt, Elena: 

Boston, Mass., 
Hackett, Arthur: 

Oakland, Cal., November 11. 
Hackett, Alice: 


November 8. 


Marshalltown, Ia., November 2. 


Hammann, Ellis Clark: 


Philadelphia, Pa., November 3, 5. 
, 


Elizabeth, N. J., November 9, 

York, Pa., November 10. 

Lancaster, Pa., November 14. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
Huberman, Bronislaw: 

St. Paul, Minn., October 27. 


Minneapolis, Minn., October 28. 


Hutcheson, Ernest: 
Detroit, Mich., November 13. 
Johnson, Edward: 
Chicago, Ill., October 28. 
Norfolk, Va., November 1. 


Cleveland, Ohio, November 3, 5. 
ot 


Kindler, Hans: 
Elizabeth, N. J., November 9. 
Klink, Frieda: 


Indianapolis, Ind., November 9. 
November 15, 


Washington, D. C., 


Korb, May: 
Erie, Pa., November 6. 


Jersey City, N. J., November 14. 


La Forge, Frank: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 12. 


Land, Harold: 
Yonkers, N. Y,, 
Liebling, Estelle: 
Detroit, Mich., 
Lhevinne, Josef: 
Duluth, Minn. November 15. 
Maemillen, Francis: 
Montgomery, Ala., 


November 1, 


November 8. 


November 15. 


November 1. 


Maier, Guy: 
Montclair, N. J., October 28. 
Martinelli, Giovanni: 
Lynchburg, Va., November 5. 
Pattison, Lee: 
Montclair, N. J., 
Patton, Fred: 
Jersey City, N. J., October 27. 
Troy, N. Y., October 28. 
Albany, N. Y., October 29. 
Washington, D. C., November 15. 
Peavey, N. Val.: 
Middletown,. N. Y., Nov. 10. 
Jersey City, N. J., November 14 
Peege, Charlotte: 
Hamilton, Ont., October 27. 
Erie, Pa., October 29. 
Youngstown, Ohio, October 31. 
Akron, Ohio, November 2. 
Raisa, Rosa: 
Baltimore, Md., November 3. 
Lincoln, Neb., November 10. 
Rimini, Giacomo: 
Baltimore, Md., November 3. 
Lincoln, Neb., November 10. 


Ruffo, Titta: 
Lexington, Ky., 

Schelling, Ernest: 
Fredonia, N. Y., October 28. 
St. Paul, Minn., November 3. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 4. 
Charleston, S. C., November 13. 


Smith, Ethelynde: 
Pullman, Wash., November 1. 
Moscow, Idaho, November 2. 
Lewiston, Idaho, November 3. 
Centralia, Wash., November 9. 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 13. 
San Jose, Cal., November 14. 
Sparkes, Lenora: 
Toronto, Can. October 31. 


Stanley, Helen: 
Toronto, Can., November 4. 


Telmanyi, Emil: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., October 27. 
Van Emden, Harriet: 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 28. 
Van Gordon, Cyrena: 


October 28. 


November 7. 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Octo- 
ber 28. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Octo- 
ber 31 


Blackwell, Okla., November 1. 
Ft. Worth, Tex., November 3. 


Vecsey, Ferenc: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 4. 
Chicago, Ill, November 6. 
Boston, Mass., November 11, 12. 
Madison, Wis., November 15. 
Wagner, Grace: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 12. 
Weller, Ida Geer: 
Boston, Mass., October 27. 
Wentworth, Estelle: 
Washington, D. C., 
Whitehill, Clarence: 
Peoria, Ill., October 29 
Zanelli, Renato: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 12 
Zoller, Ellmer: 
Norfolk, Va., November 1. 
Chicago, Ill., October 28. 


November 14. 





Daniel Mayer Returning from New Zealand 


Daniel Mayer, the New York 
panied Mischa Levitzki to Australia 
is now on his way home, having sailed from Auckland on 
He expects to be back 
in his New York office on or about November 12. Mr. 
Levitzki will return to Australia for farewell appearances 
in Melbourne and Sydney and other recitals in Adelaide 
and Perth, after which he will sail for Egypt, where he ex- 


the S. S. Niagara on October 18. 


pects to pass part of the winter. 


Hempel Sails for Home 
Frieda Hempel sailed for home on the Olympic, October 
26. She is accompanied by her father, seventy-five years 
old, who is making his first visit to this country. 


manager, who accom- 


William C., 
and New Zealand, 


Dr. Carl Awards Scholarships 
Carl has. awarded the scholarships at the 
Guilmant Organ School for the present season, which were 
offered by the Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer to de- 
serving students who possess the necessary talent but who 
are unable to pay for the tuition of the school. 

The fortunate competitors who passed the necessary tests 
at the competition are: 
Doris Eber, Monroe, Mich.; 
lyn, and Douglas Fowler, New York City. 


Genevieve de Arteaga, Porto Rico; 
Francis M. Attanasio, Brook- 


Chamberlain Berolzheimer has sent to the school seven 


sets of reserved seats for the concerts of the 
phony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall for the season. These 
seats will be awarded to the students who hold the highest 
marks each month during the winter. 

The Guilmant Organ School has reopened with a large 


3oston Sym- 


57 


enrollment. Several of the students have secured prom- 
inent positions as organist and choirmaster this fall through 
the efforts of the school. 

Dr. Carl has already started his special Thursday classes 
in church work and conducting, which are a feature at the 
Guilmant Organ School. 


Almon Kincaid Virgil Dead 

Word has been received here of the death of Almon 
Kincaid Virgil on October 16 at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where he made his home for the past six years. He was 
the inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier, and as long as 
thirty years agO was seen at different State conventions of 
music teachers with this invention, which is now familiar to 
many as a silent practice instrument. He is survived by a 
widow, his second wife. 


Erika Morini’s Second New York Recital 


Following her first recital at Carnegie Hall, October 23, 
Erika Morini, the phenomenal young violinist, will give a 
second recital at the same hall Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 2, on which occasion she will play the Viotti con 
certo and Bach's sonata for violin alone. 


Prihoda Returns for Tour 


Vasa Prihoda, the Bohemian violinist, arrived in Boston 
October 15 on the S. S. Cretic, returning for his second tour 
of the country, which includes a recital in Boston on Octo- 
ber 29. His tour is under the direction of Fortune Gallo. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 








Thursday, October 27 
Caryl Bensel, song recital, afternoon....... 3 
Alberto Salvi, harp recital, evening...... 


Acohian Hall 
Aeolian Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening........... Carnegie Hall 
Friday, October 28 

Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon......... Carnegie Hall 

Emmy Destinn, song recital, evening are ee Carnegie Hall 


Aeolian Hall 


Amy Neill, violin recital, evening. 
Saturday, October 29 
Cameron McLean, song recital, afternoon. 
Symphony for Young People, afternoon 
Paul Kochanski, soloist 
Marjorie Squires, song recital, afternoon........Town Hall 
George Kanakes, song recital, evening........ Acolian Hall 
Sunday, October 30 
Walter Damrosch, explanatory recital on Wagner’s 
} WOE GTUIGR bos ooo doce’ chews sivcstce Aeolian Hall 
Efrem Zimbalist, violin recital, afternoon....Carnegie Hall 
Martinelli, Morgana and Prihoda, afternoon. . Hippodrome 
Johanna Gadski, song recital, evening. Carnegie Hall 
John McCormack, song recital, evening........ Hippodrome 
Monday, October 31 
Sonya Michel, piano recital, afternoon...... -Aeolian Hall 
Alfredo Oswald, piano recital, afternoon... .. Town Hall 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Richard Strauss conducting, 
_ evening ..... Sree ..Carnegie Hall 
Nicola Thomas, violin recital, evening....... Aeolian Hall 
ISDE TV, CVOMINE:.<ceciat vine kecseededs .Town Hall 


Acolian Hall 
..Carnegie Hall 


Tuesday, November | 


Ferenc Vecsey, violin recical, afternoon......Carnegie Hall 


Daniel Wolf, composer-pianist, afternoon....... Town Hall 

Philadelphia Orchestra, evening....... Carnegie Hall 

Lillian Gustafson, song recital, evening......... Town Hall 
Wednesday, November 2 

Erika Morini, violin recital, evening.......... Carnegie Hall 


New York Musical Attractions 


“Blossom Time” (musical comedy on the life of Franz 
Schubert), Ambassador Theater. 

“Bombo” (Al Jolson’s revue), Jolson Theater. 

“Get Together” (extravaganza), Hippodrome 

“Music Box Revue” (with all-star cast) The Music Box 

“Sally (last season's phenomenal musical show), Am 
sterdam Theater. 

“Shuffle Along” (all negro revue), 
Theater. 

“The Last Waltz” 

“The Love Letter” 

“The O’Brien Girl” 
Theater. 

“Tangerine” (musical comedy), Casino. 

“The Greenwich Village Follies of 1921” 
revue), Shubert Theater. 

Feature Pictures TuHat Continut 

“The Three Musketeers” (the Fairbanks masterpiece), 
Lyric Theater. 

“Theodora,” Astor. 

“Peter Ibbetson,” Criterion. 


Sixty-third Street 


(last week), Century Theater 
(musical play), Globe Theater. 
(George M, Cohan’s revue), Liberty 


(spectacular 





V “ANDERBIL TS STUDIOS— 37-39- 41 West Mrs. 
Ninth Street (Stuyvesant 1321) and 125 
East 37th Street (Murray Hill 991). 


OPPORTUNITIES 





Fifth Avenue. 


Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 


Office at 41 West Ninth Street, 





near 





YOU CAN NOW HAVE A PHONOGRAPH RECORD MADE 
OF YOUR VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL TALENT 


Studio de luxe to lease, at 125 East 37th 
Street, northeast corner of Lexington 
Avenue, $100 monthly. Suitable for a 
teacher having fastidious clientele. Va- 
cancies at the Ninth Street branch; large 
and small studios, with or without private 
bath, $50 to $125 monthly. Suitable for 
teachers and students, clubs, and ensem- 
ble work. Dependable hall and telephone 
service, with maid service available. Stu- 
dios with Steinway grand pianos to sub- 
let on part time basis. Accommodations 
for ensemble groups and clubs. Houses 
are located in best sections of New York. 


Grand 
town. 


FOR RENT—Beautiful well furnished stu- 
dio and waiting room to rent on Mondays 
and Thursdays; new Steinway Concert 


Piano; owner teaching out of 
LOUIS SIMMIONS, 261 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City. 








STUDIO PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by day or hours. 
Central location. 

care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Address “L. M. G.,” 





If you sing, play any instrument, recite or tell an interesting story we will make a 
phonograph record of your talent for the introductory price of $25.00, including 12 
records and services of our staff in helping you produce a record that will reflect 
credit on you and ourselves. 

If you live outside of New York City and wish to hear a sample record of our work 
before coming to New York to have your own talent recorded we will send you a 
standard 10 inch record, showing a sample of our recording of both instrumental 
and vocal talent, for only one dollar. 

ELECTRIC RECORDING LABORATORIES 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















ACROSS THE | COUNTRY 


(Continued Weis page 55) 
Norwegian men’s choral societies in the United States, is 
to give three concerts. In two of these the Sangerkor will 
be assisted by prominent local musicians. For the third a 
soloist of international reputation has been engaged. 

Stella Trane, director of music in the public schools, has 
returned to La Crosse after a summer’s work with Richard 
Hageman. She has made plans to continue the interesting 
musical memory work done in the graded schools on a 
much larger scale. During October and November the 
high school boys and girls will present an operetta. 


Linsborg, Kan.—-(See letter on another page.) 


Lowell, Mass., October 5, 1921.—One of the obstacles 
to musical development in this busy industrial city of late 
years has been the lack of any concert hall large enough 
to make it a paying proposition to bring to the city artists 
of the first rank. Local organizations, such as the Lowell 
Choral Society, have been forced to rent one or another of 
the theaters for their customary concerts. Fortunately, the 
new Memorial Auditorium which the city 18 erecting as a 
tribute to those who fought in the country’s wars, is now 
fast approaching completion. Situated within a_ stone's 
throw of the traffic center of the city, it is admirably lo- 
cated to serve the needs of the entire community. The 
building will include a main auditorium capable of seating 
4,000 persons, and especial care has been taken to assure 
the most perfect acoustic qualities. It is now assured that 
its equipment will be completed by the installation of a 
great organ. Besides the main auditorium, the building in- 
cludes a smaller hall suitable for entertainments of a more 
intimate nature 

It is not possible yet to state definitely when the building 
will be ready for use, but it is hoped to be able to dedicate 
it next spring. The Lowell Choral Society, which is di- 
rected by Eusebius G, Hood, is already preparing for the 
event, and hopes to augment its chorus to 300 voices for 
that occasion. As an appropriate work to mark the com- 
pletion of the memorial, the society has suggested the Verdi 
“Requiem.” 

Owing to the uncertainty as to the opening of the audito- 
rium, it has been impossible to plan definitely for subse- 
quent musical events this season, but Albert Edmund Brown, 
formerly head of the music department of the State Normal 
School in Lowell, who is especially interested in bringing 
the best of music to the city, has already secured options 
on the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Percy Grainger, 
Louise Homer, Evelyn Scotney, Fritz Kreisler, Pavlowa 
and her Russian ballet and other artists. 

Mr. Brown, by the way, himself an accomplished singer 
and leader of song, has been busy throughout the summer 
conducting the singing at teachers’ institutes and other 
gatherings in various parts of the country, for which serv- 
ice he has been in constant demand, especially since he con- 
ducted the singing at the Republican National Convention. 

The Middlesex Women's Club, one of the most influential 
organizations of its kind in the State, has always given an 
important place on its calendar to music. Important mu- 
sical dates on its program for this season are: December 
19, Irene Williams, American soprano; February 6, the 
Durell String Quartet; February 30, Marie Bashain, so- 
prano, and others yet to be announced. 

Friends here of Frederick H. Haywood, who remember 
him first as choir boy at St. Anne’s Episcopal Church and 
later as organist, have been interested in the announce- 
ment of the opening of his new studios in New York and 
also in the favorable manner in which his treatise on “Uni- 
versal Song” has been received. Pleasant musical evenings 
in which he and some of his talented pupils have par- 
ticipated have from time to time marked his visits to his 
old home city, 

Mitchell, S. D., October 6, 1921.—The Metropolitan 
Trio of Mitchell, the personnel of which consists of Bernice 
Frost, pianist, head of the piano department of Dakota 
Wesleyan University; Sylvia Robinson, violinist, head of 
the violin department of that university, and John Byers, 


MYRON W. WHITNEY 


Voice Teacher 


Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 14 Kast 438 Street, N. Y, 
Other days, 1734 I Street, N, W., Washington, D. 0. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


teacher of violin and cello, assisted by Prof. Leslie R. Put- 
nam, baritone, dean of the School of Music of the Uni- 
versity, made a short concert tour the middle of September, 
giving programs at Mt. Vernon, Chamberlain and Murdo, 
5. D, The trio played an excellent program, consisting of 
standard compositions from the classical and modern 
schools. They were received enthusiastically by large audi- 
ences and the work of each member, as well as that of 
the assisting artist, Prof. Putnam, was praised highly. This 
is a permanent organization, of which Mitchell may well 
be proud. Each member has received professional training 
under some of the best American and European teachers. 
Owing to the fact that Miss Frost has left for a year’s 
study in New York, Lucy A, Dodd, acting head of the 
piano department of Dakota Wesleyan University, will 
take the place of pianist in the trio. 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 


Springfield, Ohio, October 7, 1921.—The Artists’ 
Course is again being presented by the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and is a most excellent schedule. Artists 
to be presented are Lucrezia Bori, November 10; Louise 
Homer, November 23; the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
December 20; May Peterson, January 24; Pablo Casals, 
February 6; the Cleveland Symphany Orchestra, March 14; 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, March 28, and Mario 
Chamlee, May 2. So rapidly and so extensive has the 
work of the music committee of the federation grown that 
it has been found necessary to open a downtown office, 
where all business of the music committee will be trans- 
acted. Eleanor B, Nassau was reappointed head of the 
music committee of the federation by its newly elected 
president, Anna B, Johnson, 

Important changes in the Fortnightly Musical Club have 
been made by its new president, Mrs. George S. Thurtle. 
The club numbers more than 250 members and is the only 
organization of its kind in the city. This year there will 
be ensemble departments for piano, violin and _ voice. 
Classes have been organized in choral and orchestral work, 
There is also a dramatic department, which will give a 
program in the form of an operetta on November 22. The 
first meeting of the club under its new plan was held Sep- 
tember 27. Meetings are held every two weeks on Tues- 
day afternoons. Another innovation is the Junior Fort- 
nightly Club, which meets at the home of its members al- 
ternate Tuesdays from the senior club. This club was or- 
ganized two weeks ago with twenty-five charter members. 
Mrs. George W. Brownfield has charge of this department. 
The Junior Club will be carried on under the same plan 
as the Senior Club. June Ridenour was elected its first 
president. Much enthusiasm is being manifested. 

Ralph Zirkle, one of the city’s talented pianists and com- 
posers, has returned to Chicago after spending the sum- 
mer here. His latest song, “In the Heart of June,” will 
soon be published. It was sung here in manuscript form 
and created much favorable comment. Young Zirkle, who 
is a graduate of the American College of Music, will this 
year again be the accompanist for the C hicago Opera Quar- 
tet. He will also play the accompaniments for Jerome 
Uhl, who is the new tenor for the Chicago company. Mr. 
Uhl is a former Springfield man. Accompanying Mr. Zirkle 
to Chicago was Rico Bosca, one of the city’s aspiring young 
violinists, who will study in Chicago this winter. 

Professor and Mrs, G. R. Humberger and family have 
returned home after spending the summer at Lakeside, Ohio. 
Professor Humberger is the supervisor of music of the 
Springfield public schools. 

Pauline Watson, formerly of Springfield, who of recent 
years has been pursuing her violin studies with masters in 
Boston, will make a tour this fall and winter. Miss Wat- 
son is also winning recognition as a writer of poems and 
has already had a number of them accepted for publication. 
She spent her summer vacation at the Weirs, N. J. 

Jane Packham Alexander, of Pittsburg, who formerly 
called Springfield her home, is meeting with much success 
in the musical circles of Pittsburgh. She is soloist in one 
of the largest churches there and besides this duty has 
charge of the musical training of practically 700 school 
children, Five of the public schools of Pittsburgh are un- 
der what is known as the platoon system and two teachers 
have charge of it. Rudiments and history of music are 
taught. Mrs. Alexander also directs one of the large school 
orchestras. 

Kyle Dunkle, of Osborn, who has won a name for himself 
in Paris, where he has been studying organ for several 
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years, has returned home. He will continue his studies in 
New York this fall and winter. 

Mrs. Robert Brain, who has been spending the summer 
with her son, Robert Brain, Jr., of New York, pianist and 
composer, has returned home. 

Ben Johnson of this city makes violins and does it as a 
pastime, He made one which was recently used by Rico 
Bosca, when he gave a farewell concert before leaving for 
his studies in Chicago. The violin possesses an unusually 
sweet tone. Mr. Johnson has a big collection of violins, 
representing a hobby of his. 

Establishment of the credit system in music for the grade 
schools is being seriously considered by Professor LeRoy 
Lambert, president of the Board of Education of the Spring- 
field public schools. Professor Lambert is also head of 
the Wittenberg Conservatory of Music, which has opened 
its winter’s activities and which uses the credit system. 
Ernest Stinson, of Cincinnati, is head of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Conservatory and after December 1 Willard 
Osborn will have charge of the violin department. Pro- 
fessor Lambert teaches piano, Professor Lambert says that 
such a credit system for the grade schools will be in vogue 
in this city not later than 1922. He recently took the mat- 
ter up with the State Board of Education and was much 
encouraged by their attention to the matter. 

Rive Snider, one of the city’s younger pianists, is study- 
ing piano in Chicago at the Bush Conservatory of Music 
under Julie Rive King. 

Prof. Frederick A. Franklin, director and proprietor 
of the Conservatory of Music at Fredericksburg, W. Va., 
spent part of the summer here with his parents. 

Ruth Musser Snyder, soprano soloist at the First Lutheran 
Church, has returned home after a delightful ten weeks’ 
motor trip through the West. 

Professor G. R. Humberger, supervisor of music of the 
Springfield public schools, has arranged violin lessons for 
children at the rate of fifty cents per lesson. Four students 
will form a class and lessons will last for one hour and 
take in a course of two years. They will be given by the 
city’s best instructors. 

Brain’s Conservatory of Music has opened for the fall 
and winter activities with a large enrollment of voice, piano 
and violin students. Professor Robert Brain is owner and 
teacher of the conservatory. 

Margaret Hagan MacGregor, considered one of the city’s 
best organists, gave a splendid recital recently at the Fourth 
Lutheran Church. Mrs. MacGregor gave the same program 
which she used when she was presented with a special medal 
by the Cincinnati College of Music for her post graduate 
work, 

Syracuse, N. Y., October 8, 1921.—On Thursday eve- 
ning, September 29, Charles M. Courboin, organist, opened 
the musical season in Syracuse by a recital in the Mizpah 
Auditorium under the direction of the Recital Commission. 
A movement is now on foot to build up a symphony or- 
chestra in Syracuse and rehearsals have already begun un- 
der the direction of Henri D. Pavloff. About thirty have 
already joined the organization. It is the plan of the man- 
agement to present a program some time in December. 

Trenton, N. J., October 1, 1921.—Music by wireless is 
no longer a novelty in Trenton, Concerts are heard fre- 
quently by the Trenton Fire Department and the Trenton 
Radio Club, as well as by wireless students. A complete 
receiving and, dispatching apparatus has been installed at 
fire headquarters. In addition to the concerts given twice 
a week by the electrical department of the F. S. Katzenbach 
Company—the phonograph records being furnished gratis by 
the music shops of the city—programs given at New York, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are clearly reproduced. 

number of interesting concerts are announced for 
Trenton this winter. Two concerts will be given under the 
auspices of the Trenton Male Chorus, Otto Polemann di- 
rector. Reinald Werrenrath will appear as soloist at the 
first, November 29, and Merle Alcock, contralto, will be 
the soloist April 18. The Teachers’ Chorus, Katherine Zis- 
gen, director, will sponsor two concerts and will also be 
heard in a joint rendition of “The Messiah” with the Arion 
Glee Club. The Artists’ Course series, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, includes the following : 
November 2, John McCormack ; November 24, Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet, comprising Frances Alda, Carolina Lazzari, 
Charles Hackett and Renato Zanelli; December 8, Louise 
Homer, and January 4, Fritz Kreisler. 


Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June igth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so nll ae OB superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 

Sincerely, 


“ema 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 





New York 
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